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THE STUDIO 


EORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A. 
BY DEWEY BATES. 


Tue search after truth in the 

representation of the figure in open 

air effects, seems to have been the task which Mr. 
George Clausen, the recently elected Associate of 
the Royal Academy, attempted from the very 
outset of his career. Like many other artists he 
had his “periods,” before it occurred to him 
that the English peasant was paintable; and 
naturally fell under certain influences which were 
instrumental in shaping his 


when Mr. Clausen, some twenty years ago, walked 
for the first time in a foreign country, through 
the sad, silent and deserted courtyard of the 
Museum at Antwerp, where then were situated 
the Royal Art schools of Belgium, he was little 
aware of the influence which would there be exerted 
over his future career. Although never enrolled 
as a student, he met there men who have since 
become eminent, and he was quick enough to 
recognise a certain truth and freedom in their 
painting, an heirloom, as it were, from the 
Rembrandts, the Franz Hals, the Rubens, the 





course. Starting with the 
idea of becoming a decorative 
draughtsman, he soon deve- 
loped unusual abilities and 
received two gold medals at 
the South Kensington schools. 
Shortly after, he came under 
the notice of the late Mr. 
Long, R.A., by whose advice 
he decided to relinquish what 
might be termed the substan- 
tial for the ideal, and to devote 
himself entirely to painting as 
an art. More than one man 





has done the same, it is true, 
but this does not detract from 
his courage in _ practically 
abandoning a certain base in 
pursuit of a very vague and 
uncertain future. 

Thackeray in one of his 
most characteristic sketches 
remarks upon the difference 
it might have made in the life 
of an individual had he walked 
down Regent Street on the 
left-hand side instead of on 
the right. Every man is sub- 
ject in a greater or a less 
degree to the influences which 
surround him, but, after all, 
he himself must be the arbiter 
between the various influences 
which he wishes to prevail. 
As an illustration of this point, «“o:p woopman" 
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George Clausen 


Vandycks, of that glorious period of Netherlandish 
art. He was quick, too, to perceive that if there 
was any mystery in art it consisted in acquiring the 
facility of representing Nature in the simplest way 
possible; that it was not by tricks or formulas 
that the great painters of the past produced their 
masterpieces. 

An English student at the Academy in Antwerp 
was taught this somewhat brusquely perhaps, but, 
nevertheless, efficaciously. He had come over 
imbued with the idea, doubtless acquired at some 


“EVENING SONG” 


scape. M. Van Lerius took a large brush, and 
dipping it into the violent green swept it across the 
timidly painted and ruddy éorse, with the remark, 
‘There! you want more of that.” 

Although he cannot be said to have received any 
Academic training, Mr. Clausen was thrown into 
the society of men who had, and through their 
influence he may be said to have lost his timidity 
in Antwerp, and, later on, to have acquired the re- 
finements of contour and modelling of the French 
school. 


BY GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. Boussod Valadon & Co.) 


local art school in London, that excessive smooth- 
ness was the great thing to be desired in a study 
from life. A week was allowed for the painting of 
a forse from life, and on the Saturday, when the 
professor, the late M. Van Lerius, came to give his 
last criticism, our friend had licked his study into 
a most delectable state of polish. M. Van Lerius 
stood fora moment before the enamelled-looking 
piece of work, but which in spite of its smoothness 
blushed with the colour of a rosy dawn. “ Have 
you any green on your palette”? he asked. The 
student happened to have a dab of Zinnober 
green with which he had been painting a land- 
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Mr. Clausen’s first Academy success was the 
outcome of a summer vacation visit with the writer 
to the island of Marken, in the Zuyder Zee, at that 
time a ferra incognita to artists. At the adjoining 
fishing village of Volendam there was a celebration 
of “ High Mass” one Sunday, and as there was 
not room in the church for those who wished to 
attend, there was a picturesque group of fishermen 
with their wives and children kneeling outside, 
with a shadowy perspective visible within the small 
edifice. Mr. Clausen was alive to the paintable 
possibilities of the scene, and although it was 
somewhat of an ambitious effort he accomplished 








“THE MOWERS.” FROM 
A PAINTING BY GEORGE 
CLAUSEN, A.R.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. Boussod Valadon & Co.) 




















it successfully and awoke, as it were, one morning 
to find himself famous. 

The picture was hung on the line in the Academy 
and attracted the most favourable notice of artists, 
critics and the public, and fortunately brought him 
in something besides a mere succes d’estime. 

For some years after this he painted scarcely 
anything but Dutch subjects. But gradually the 
conviction began to dawn upon him that there were 
possibilities nearer home. And so strong did this 
conviction become, that in spite of protests from 
friends, patrons and dealers, he at length refused 
to paint any more Dutch subjects, although for a 
long time it meant a serious financial loss to him- 
self. He now passed through what might be 
called his middle period, devoting 
himself to English subjects with oc- 
casional indoor effects, but more often 
street scenes, from which he drifted 
slowly into his present, and doubtless 
permanent, style. 

It is undoubtedly as a painter of 
the English peasant under out-of-door 
effects that Mr. Clausen is best known, 
and upon which his future reputation 
will depend. This has been recog- 
nised in such art centres as Paris and 
Munich, where he has received both 
medals and flattering notice, and this 
has obtained for him his present dis- 
tinction of A.R.A. 

Lovers of mysticism in art, of weird 
effects, or vague suggestion must seek 
it elsewhere than in Mr. Clausen’s 
work. He holds the mirror up to 
nature, whether it be in the delineation 
of a ploughed field, a weather-beaten, 
wrinkled woman of the fields, a plough- 
boy or a country maiden. He puts 
them before you with all the infinitely 
delicate effects of atmosphere, with the 
reality of truth, with the simplicity of 
nature. He expresses plainly the 
poetry, the charm, which he himself has 
discovered in the subtle colour and 
modelling of a labourer’s face, in the 
pearly greys of a fallow field or a bit 
of stubble, even in the tints and tones 
of a smock-frock or a _ corduroy 
trouser. Among the more important 
works of his later period are Zhe 
Mowers, Evening Song, Turning the 
Plough, Labourers after Dinner, 


Brown Eyes, The Ploughboy, and The 





George Clausen 





“LA PENSEE” 


Girl at the Gate. This last was acquired by the 
Chantrey bequest. Through all these the charac- 
teristics just mentioned are pre-eminently notice- 
able, an intense effort to represent the exquisite 
subtleties of the rustic figure as seen in the open. 
Even in his Chantrey picture, Zhe Girl at the Gate, 
the sentiment is almost obscure in its refinement. 
As to his methods, if genius is the capacity for 
taking infinite pains, as it has been so defined, 
then Mr. Clausen may lay claim to the distinction. 
He has no trade secrets, no mysterious mediums. 
Gifted with a great love of his art and an in- 
domitable perseverance, he spares no pains in his 
efforts to represent the truths he sees in Nature, 
and this in the simplest possible manner. The 
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Some Drawings by Tony Grubhofer 


‘THE END OF A WINTER'S DAY" 


results are really wonderful at times in their sense of 


solidity and atmospheric truthfulness. That he 
has painted the ugly, as it is usually considered, is 
true, but he has only done so, as it were, en passant. 
He has not gone in search of it. In his collective 
work it would appear only, as with some uncon- 
ventional composer of music, as a discord artfully 
used to heighten the effect. His pictures of country 
maidens and lasses are full of the freshness of the 
air which they breathe. In an age somewhat in- 
clined to be dyspeptic, it is a pleasure to look upon 
his wholesome toilers, ruddy with the glow of 
health or bronzed with the suns and snows of an 
outdoor life. 

Hung upon the walls, his pictures are like windows 
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BY GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A, 


looking out upon broad fields, 
with now the ploughman and 
his boy and the patient team, 
and the startled rooks, or per- 
haps a child in the joyousness 
of youth, toying with the 
daisies at her feet, or a group 
of labourers by the hedge, 
enjoying their well-earned rest. 
One can almost hear the 
rustle of the corn as with 
steady stride the labourers 
move in unison along, or 
smell the freshness of the 
new-mown hay, or feel the 
hopefulness of spring in the 
blushing orchard and the 
playful lamb, and hear the 
trilling of the lark as in its 
tremulous flight it rises into 
the blue vault of heaven. To 
convey such impressions is a 
grand and ennobling art, and 
worthy is the man who can 
do it. 
Dewey BATES. 


N SOME 
DRAWINGS 
BY TONY 
GRU BHO- 
FER. 


Tony GRUBHOFER is an 
artist residing in Vienna and 
already well recognised in 
Austria, and of repute there 
as an illustrator. He was 
born at Innsbriick and pursued his art studies 
in Germany, chiefly at Miinich. He has worked 
much in the Tyrol, and has lent his facile 
pencil to dgpict with peculiar grace the eternal 
glory of the mountains, the delights of the old 
towns that bejewel their slopes and hollows, and 
the curious wonders of the ancient castles and 
residences about which, through the sunshine 
and shadow of centuries, has gathered the fas- 
cination of romance and legend. Grubhofer 
has, moreover, illustrated several books. In 
conjunction with Ettore Tito and other artists 
he contributed many sketches to the important 
work on “Venezia,” by Henry Perl, recently 
translated into English by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. 
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Some Drawings by Tony Grubhofer 





turies ago resided there 
through many generations 
as judges and lawgivers. It 
is situated near Bozen at the 
entrance to the celebrated 
Dolomites, and during the 
residence of the present 
Countess Albrizzi-Zenobio it 
has been restored by the 
Viennese architect, Otto 
Schmidt. The interior of 
the castle is of great beauty, 
and the many visitors to it 
find endless delight in its 
wealth of ancient furniture, 
most of which dates from 
the sixteenth century, and 
curious and splendid relics 





‘* SCHLOSS ENN, TYROL”’ 


D’Anvers).* All fortunate possessors of this book 
will recognise the individuality and delicate charm 
of Grubhofer’s work therein displayed. 

The drawings, which are here reproduced for 
the first time, themselves testify to the young artist’s 
mature powers, the carefulness, the completeness, 
and the refinement with which he deals with the 
picturesque details of his well-chosen subjects. The 
pen-and-ink drawing of Burg Enn (see page 14) 
proves no mean accomplishment in the sub- 
ordination of the distant mountain and the castle 
which dominates the town, without sacrifice, in 
fulness of realisation, to the nearer interests of 
the houses and buildings of 
the streets. Again, the wash- 
drawing of Zhe Schloss Enn 
(see page 15), built on a 
mountain-top and_ towering 
under the higher peak, is 
admirable in the placement 
and relations of its interests, 
well considered, skilfully 
worked, and full of the spirit 
of the mountains and the 
grandeur of the old castle 
which for so many centuries 
has stood strong in their midst. 
The home of a powerful Vene- 
tian race, Schloss Enn still 
belongs to the family of the 
Venetian Count Albrizzi-Zeno- 
bio, whose ancestors from cen- 





* London: Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston & Co. (Limited). 





‘* SCHLOSS ENN, TYROL” 


of distant ages which the 
artist. suggests to us in his 
excellent wash-drawings. Not only in wash- 
drawing and pen-and-ink does Grubhofer, the 
illustrator, show himself proficient, for his dainty 
drawing of /ka, near Abazsia (see page 11) is from 
a lead pencil study. In further proof of his 
thorough knowledge of process work, its possi- 
bilities and its requirements, we would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to a pencil drawing illustrated 
on page 10, and another with pen and pencil 
work mixed, also on page 10, of the landscape 
around Salzburg, the great salt city of the Tyrol. 

It is always difficult to attempt a verbal descrip- 
tion of the scene an artist has portrayed, even if 
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‘*NEAR SALZBURG" FROM A SKETCH IN 


one chanced to have been with him at the 
time he was working ; and if this be true 
where colour is employed, it becomes 
infinitely more so when that most im- 
portant element is lacking; so that in 
place of attempting to describe more 
fully Grubhofer’s work, we may consider 
the style he has chosen to follow. 


These drawings show how limited, after ~~~ 


all, is the convention of landscape ren- 
dered into black and white. An analysis 
of the various styles of portraiture and 
decorative work treated in line or in 
monochrome wash might easily fill a 
volume. Indeed, the treatment of figure 
subjects alone is well-nigh as endless in 
its variety as human nature itself; but 
when you turn to landscape, which is 
chiefly a question of colour, you find 
that all the great artists have limited 
themselves to certain conventions, which 
are really syinbols of the things imitated 
rather than portraits of them. 

Take, for instance, cloud-forms repre- 
sented in line. Inthe drawing of Burg 
Enn we see a peculiarly happy suggestion 
of clouds. But if we analyse the lines, 
10 


Some Drawings by Tony Grubhofer 


and compare the values suggested 
with the values of Nature, or even the 
forms with those of actual clouds, we 
are driven to confess that the Japanese 
symmetrical whirls and curling lines 
are hardly more conventional. True 
that the Austrian artist has based his 
convention directly on Nature—in 
other ways he has tried to define the 
forms of real clouds by arbitrary lines, 
while the Japanese artist would very 
possibly have used a certain pattern 
only remotely derived from cloud- 
shapes. Yet even this distinction, 
which may be easily granted, is only 
apparent when you set such work as 
that of Albert Diirer, or the classical 
school of Japan, against the modern 
school of Europe, or of Hokusai and 
his followers. Whether you represent 
the sun as a sharply defined circle 
with symmetrical radiating lines, or 
whether you endeavour to suggest it 
by masses of cloud, represented by 
parallel lines and the orb itself by a 
white space, unless you imitate the 
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** LOVRANA, NEAR ABAZZIA - FROM A SKETCH IN LEAD PENCIL 
















“IKA, NEAR ABAZZIA, TYROL.” 
FROM A DRAWING IN LEAD 
PENCIL BY TONY GRUBHOFER 
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an artist might introduce a label bearing 
lettering, or other extraneous details) 
solely and entirely for their assistance 
in balancing the pattern of his panel. 
Whether or no Grubhofer sets out 
with a primary intention to gain that 
decorative effect which is rarely coin- 
cidental with pictorial intention, and 
still more rarely found in topographical 
landscape subjects, there can be little 
doubt that he has in several cases 
achieved it. The scheme of lines of 
the full-page drawing has this quality 
in very marked degree; indeed, one 
could only find parallel instances in the 
work of masters—some of the Japanese 
landscape draughtsmen, Rembrandt 
occasionally, and Mr. Whistler nearly 
always. In saying this one does not 
put the artist in competition with these 
great artists, nor even claim that he is 
their equal ; although with the original 
of this particular drawing at hand it is 
a temptation to do so. But it is not 
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effect of wash you must needs have a result very 
far removed from Nature indeed. 

Indeed, noticing that in these line drawings the 
sky is left untouched, except in a couple of in- 
stances, you begin to suspect that the lines are used 
not so much to express the actual forms of clouds, 
or to suggest aérial effects, as to give an excuse for 
lines that are absolutely decorative, and put in (as 


PEN AND INK 


invidious to insist that the charm of 
this delightful study is not merely one 
of subject, nor of clever handling; it 
has'a distinct beauty as a piece of pattern-making, 
the value of curves and straight lines, the simplicity 
of certain portions balancing the elaborately deco- 
rative effect of other parts, all those qualities which 
appeal to a designer in quite different fashion to 
that in which they appeal to a picture painter. 
Speaking for the moment on this particular point 
only, it would be very instructive to turn over a 
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Some Drawings by Tony Grubhofer 


portfolio of works by famous 
etchers ; for instance, in com- 
pany with a bigoted decorator, 
one of those who believe con- 
ventional interpretation of 
Nature is the only saving 
quality that transforms bare 
facts into art. The chances 
are that he would pick out 
instantly certain men of all 
schools who shared this in- 
stinct, and contemptuously 
dismiss others that entirely 
lacked it. It is curious to 
find that one who has it so 
strongly as Grubhofer, when 
he is working in line, seems to 


lose it altogether when he is handling the brush. 
The two interiors, full as they are of interest from 
their subjects, and, for all that concerns the present 
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argument, equally fine as pictures, appeal in vain “decorative.” 
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FROM A SKETCH IN PEN AND INK 


to the pattern-maker or to the artist of the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelite school which lacks any name 
more distinctive than the unfortunate adjective 


Here it is not the place to 
defend the school of line 
against the school of values, 
still less to declare that any 
particular convention in black 
and white is alone worthy, and 
all the rest of no account. But 
the masters of European etch- 
ing, the masters of Japan—in 
short, the artists who have 
made black and white an art 
by itself, and not a merely 
colourless replica of an oil or 
water-colour sketch — have 
almost all felt the value of the 
line in landscape as pre-em - 
nently the important aim to 
work for. 

At first sight it may seem 
curious that subjects in which 
it might reasonably be argued 
no actual “lines” existed, 
should be thus conventional- 
ised to afford extreme pleasure. 
A little reflection, however, 
will show that in such draw- 
ings as these, or etchings by 
Mr. Whistler or Mr. Short, or 
pen-drawings by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell (to pick a few names 
at random), you forget the 
absence of colour entirely. It 
is not that colour is ignored, 
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but instead of a patient, and (as regards most sub- 
jects) a more or less hopeless attempt to represent 
the different planes of colour by various shades of 
a single tint, you have light (which is colour) 
suggested, and are fascinated by this dexterous 
suggestion which leads. you quite away from colour 
in pigment, to the feeling of light and shadow 
without regard to local tints at all. 

Perhaps this theory is strained ; and as theories 
are apt to satisfy as a rule but one person, their 
projector, it will not be forced too far. The fact, 
however, remains indisputable that there is a per- 
fectly “ unnaturalistic” treatment of a landscape, 
which recalls Nature more vividly than many 
directly imitative attempts. Forms in Nature are 
separated by no outlines ; here outline is supreme. 
In landscape, atmosphere is of the first importance ; 
here it is not suggested by arbitrary conventions 
that only remotely depict the scene as it actually 
exists. The foreground of Nature is fullest of 
detail ; in these the foreground is often the most 
broad and simple. In Nature, except to peculiarly 


long-sighted people, form is merged in colour at a 











The Decoration of the Suburban House 


very short distance ; here the form is suggested, if 
not quite clearly defined, as far as you can see, 
In Nature, water, land, or sky, must needs be in 
true tonality; here the artist selects what tone- 
value is most effective and cares little how far 
he departs from truth in so doing ; and yet, after all 
this playing with truth you gain an impression of 
the scene that would enable you to recognise it 
as easily as if it were a photograph. 

Possibly it is because the photograph, in its 
effort to give everything but colour, has cheapened 
the imitative landscape school by outdoing their 
best efforts, that we prize to-day so highly, purely 
conventional renderings like those illustrated here. 
Be the cause what it may, it is distinctly pleasant 
to find a school of landscape draughtsmen that 
at no period lacked able representatives, again 
enlisting most worthy artists on its side. Be they 
American, Austrian, French, or English, what 
matters? An artist’s parish is the world, and we 
are as glad to discover good work in Vienna as in 
Vauxhall. 


HE DECORATION OF THE 
SUBURBAN HOUSE, BY M. 
H. BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHI- 
TECT. 


In an article which appeared in the January 

number of THE Srupio for this year, an attempt 
was made to illustrate and describe a suburban 
house designed to meet the aspirations of those 
who wish to escape from the gloomy environment 
which the term “ suburban house ” suggests. 
It is proposed to discuss more fully in the 
present article the treatment of the walls, 
ceilings, floors, &c., and in a subsequent 
one to describe the furniture, metal work, 
and mobilier generally. 

To begin with the treatment of the 
walls, obviously the most simple and 
direct method will be to show the un- 
plastered brickwork or stonework of the 
wall itself, and without insisting 
strongly on a stringent ethical code, it 
may be noted that there is a quality of 
homely simplicity about such a treatment 
which accords well with the character of 
a small home, and which at once dispels 
the atmosphere of superficial preten- 
tiousness which one is accustomed to 
meet with in the suburban house. 

The same homely quality will be ap- 
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parent in the framed partition where the wood- 
work may be shown, and such a treatment will 
form a welcome relief to the paper and paint 
which is generally regarded as the inevitable and 
only means of decoration. 

Such a method is, however, readily capable of 
abuse, and should be used only under the influence 
of that delicate sense of the fitness of things which 
should govern the designing and adornment of the 
house to its smallest detail. 

The internal use of brickwork will thus be felt 
to be appropriate in the ingle-nook described in the 
previous article, and the use of half-timbered 
framed partitions in connection with internal brick 
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or stone work in the hall and elsewhere, gives a 
texture to the walls which helps to enhance the 
more delicate character of those portions set apart 
for decorative treatment. 

The solid constructive character of heavy timber 
beams and posts will also help to suggest the 
same homely simplicity, and will prove far more 
satisfactory in their effect than the most elaborate 
materials for wall covering, combined with the 
usual joiners’ casings and the concealment of all 
constructive features. 

There should indeed be no arbitrary division 
between construction and decoration of such a 
house as we are endeavouring to describe here. 
Everywhere construction is decorative and decora- 
tion constructive, and when the builder’s work is 
done the paper-hanger and the painter only help, 
by pattern and colour, to put the finishing touches 
to a construction which has already gone far to 
make the building beautiful. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing 
remarks that the author undervalues the more 
superficial methods of decoration involved in the 
use of paint or paper, but it is suggested that 
decoration, properly so called, should not be alone 
concerned with the papering of walls or the gilding 
of cornices, but should extend its influence over 
the vital structure of the building itself. 

Passing on now to the consideration of super- 
ficial wall treatment, oak panelling must first be 
mentioned as perhaps the most satisfactory in its 
effect, but economical limitations will hardly allow 
of its extensive use in the suburban house. 

A cheaper form of panelling may be constructed 
with oak panels combined with a framing of pitch 
pine, or the whole may be carried out in deal, 
stained green or some other appropriate colour. 

Another very suitable material for wall decoration 
is provided by the arras cloths made by Liberty & 
Co. and other firms, and very rich effects may be 
gained by the use of the class of materials which 
depend for their effect on ornament in low relief. 
Of these the Tynecastle tapestry is especially note- 
worthy, not alone for its colours and texture, but 
also for the sweetness of its modelling which com- 
pares very favourably with the mechanical sharpness 
of some of the more popular materials. 

The wall-paper will, however, prove to be the 
most desirable material for those whose means are 
limited ; but, before proceeding to describe the 
designs by the author which are here illustrated, it 
will be necessary to answer a question which at 
once suggests itself. Is the wall-paper to form a 
background for pictures only, or are the pictures to 
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‘* WILLOW "’ WALL-PAPER 


be so few that the wall becomes eligible for more 
pronounced decorative treatment? Much is to be 
said in favour of the latter alternative, because it will 
always be wiser to lay out the sum at our disposal 
on a few good pictures than on many inferior ones. 

It may be questioned, too, whether the decorative 
treatment of the walls should give place to pictures 
in rooms which are occupied from day to day. If 
we imagine the tired man of business returning to 
his suburban home in the evening, it can hardly be 
supposed that he will be in a position to make the 
special mental effort involved in inspecting his 








‘KINGSWOOD "’ FRIEZE 


DESIGNED BY M, H, B,. 


DESIGNED BY M. H. B, SCOTT 
pictures; but supposing him to be the happy 
possessor of a harmoniously decorated room, he 
will be at once soothed and charmed by its very 
atmosphere. It will not be necessary for him to 
study the pattern of the wall-paper or the carpet to 
feel the influences imparted by the ordered beauty 
of his surroundings. It is in the air like music, 
and a man may leave such a room without being 
able to render an intelligible account of anything 
in it, and yet have felt its charm to the full. 

In view of the important part which the wall- 
paper plays in the decorative effect of the room, it 
seems desirable that great 
attention should be given 
to the possibilities of its 
design, and a few ex- 
amples are here submitted 
of wall-paper schemes 
which are more ambitious 
in their aim than the 
usual “all over” back- 
ground paper. 

The usual system of 
papering a room may be 
said to consist in pasting 
vertical strips side by side 
to form what may be 
termed “the field,” and 
above a horizontal strip, 
called the frieze, which is 
divided from the field by 
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a picture moulding or a line. If, however, this 
division between field and frieze is eliminated and 
the whole incorporated in one decorative scheme, 
a great many of the limitations involved by the 
repeat of the pattern are avoided, and a much 
wider field is opened up for 
the wall-paper designer. 

As an example of this 
mode of treatment in the 
“Tropical” design (page 
16), a very striking effect 
may be obtained by the 
large flowers planted, as it 
were, round the room, the 
stems growing in waving 
lines up the wall and the 
flowers blooming in luxuri- 
ous profusion above. 

Such a paper would be 
no more expensive than the 
usual ‘field and frieze” 
treatment. It could be 
carried out in various 
schemes of colour, but a 
golden yellow for the 
flowers with a quiet shade 
of green for the leaves and 
stems may be suggested. 
The leaves would then 
form a good background 
for pictures if required, 
while the more pronounced 
decorative character of the 
flowers would be suitable 
to their position in the clear 
wall space above. — 

In the “ Apple-tree” de- 
sign, on this page, the same Ss 
system is shown, carried out 
in a more elaborate and 
expensive way, involving the 
use of several horizontal 
strips, and the effect is that 
of trees set round the room 
under which is a meadow 
spangled with flowers reced- 
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upper portion of this paper 

may be cut to suit any average room, or in lofty 
rooms it may be finished up to the ceiling line 
with a frieze of sky and flights of birds. The 
“Willow” design (page 17) may be finished at 
the ceiling line by a horizontal strip on which is 
shown the river winding into the distance with a 
18 
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line of hills, the trees standing out against the 
sky. 

If it is considered desirable to utilise the lower 
part of the walls as a background for pictures, the 
treatment of the frieze becomes an important ques- 
tion. This should be as 
wide as may be consistent 
with the height of the room, 
and a pattern of a broad 
and bold character will be 
found in most cases to be 
most effective. 

The “ Landscape” frieze 
(page 20) is designed 21 
inches wide, but in a high 
room such a scheme would 
have a better effect if in- 
creased in scale to form a 
frieze 2 or 3 feet in width. 
The use of stencilling may 
also be suggested for the 
frieze, and in the “Rose- 
bush” design (page 19) this 
method is adopted. The 
leaves here are green, the 
stems greyish black, and 
the roses red. 

Of the other wall-papers 
illustrated, the “Swan” 
design is specially adapted 
for a staircase, the conven- 
tional rivers flowing in a 
diagonal direction. The 
swans are greyish-white, the 
rivers blue, the grass and 
leaves in shades of green 
with orange fruit. 

The use of the dado has 
to some extent been super- 
seded by the greater deco- 
mm rative value of the wide 

frieze, as in rooms of 

average height the use of 

dado, field and frieze in 

=—S _ conjunction would cut up 
the wall to an undesirable 
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of field and frieze suggested 
in the foregoing schemes would to some extent 
remove this difficulty. In rooms which are sub- 
jected to much wear, the use of some more durable 
material than wall-paper may be desirable for the 
dado. It should generally be comparatively low 
in tone and severe in design. 
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WINDOW WITH ORNAMENTED SHUTTERS 


If paper is used, a design which should suggest, 
without imitating, panelling on the same lines as 
the canopy work in stained-glass windows, would 
probably be very effective, and would be especially 
suitable for the hall of a terrace house, or wherever 
a severe treatment would be desirable. 

In the treatment of the ceilings of the suburban 
house, the constructive character of visible beams 
and joists may be varied in some of the rooms by 
the more delicate quality to be gained by the use 
of the ceiling-paper on a plain plaster ceiling, or in 
some cases in panels formed by ribs of moulded 
plaster or painted wood. 

A ceiling divided into square panels set with 
stars in gilded plaster on a blue-grey ground, and 
relieved by delicately moulded ribs in white, may 
be suggested for the drawing-room, in connection 
with the apple-tree scheme for the walls. 

The use of the ceiling-paper will, however, prove 
more economical, if not quite so unconventional in 
its effect, and here a pattern based on simple stellate 
forms may be recommended, though good designs 
may be obtained when the flower wreath, birds, or 
purely conventional forms, constitute the motif of 
the pattern. Some further possibilities in the design 
of ceiling-papers may be suggested by the use of a 
bold geometrical design, enriched with those 
stripings and running patterns which form such a 
notable feature in the decoration of old panelled 
ceilings. 

The windows proposed for the suburban house 
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are casements opening outwards, and carefully 
designed to secure in the most exposed situations 
perfect freedom from draughts. 

The judicious use of leaded glass will add greatly 
to the effect of the interior, but it must be borne in 
mind that unless the design and colouring of the 
glass is really good, it is better to use sheet glass 
only. The average stock patterns of the manufac- 
turers are more suggestive of the gin palace than the 
private house, and should be carefully avoided. 

In the window illustrated a combination of 
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amber-toned roundels in 
connection with waving 
stem lines is given. As 
the greater part of the 
glass in this case is 
colourless, little obstruc- 
tion to the outlook will 
be involved, and in 
absence of any glass 
painting, the price will be 
fairly moderate. Per- 
haps the most desirable 
method of using stained 
glass will be to introduce 
in a pane of plain squares 
or diamonds of clear 
glass a small heraldic or 
floral design in rich 
colouring, which in such 
a setting will have a brilliant jewel-like effect. 

The mention of internal shutters will naturally 
recall those unsightly panellings which wisely efface 
themselves during the day, folded up in the window 
jambs, only emerging at night in awkward folds 
across the window, where they are secured by a 
clumsy bar. A glance at the illustration on page 19 
will show that the shutters proposed justify their 
existence, artistically as well as practically, by adding 
to the decorative effect of the window by day as 
well as the cosiness of the room at night. They 
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will form an additional protection against draught, 
besides preventing the glass from conducting away 
the heat of the room. 

Another feature worthy of attention in connection 
with the windows is the casement fastener, which 
should wedge the window up very tightly, and 
which, owing to its position against a strong light, 
may be effectively decorated with pierced work. 
In the casement bolt which is illustrated on page 21, 
the author has endeavoured to keep these two 
points in view. 

Space will not permit of a full discus- 
sion of the doors of the suburban house, 
but the two illustrations will be sufficient 
to show how they may be varied in design 
to suit their different positions. The en- 
trance-door is constructed of solid oak 
planks, bound by boldly fashioned 
wrought-iron hinges, and with its solid 
door-posts spanned by a beam on which 
the half-timber work rests, it presents that 
appearance of homely dignity which dis- 
tinguishes the general character of the 
house. 

In the bedroom-door a quality of dainty 
simplicity has been felt to be more appro- 
priate. The upper panel is glazed with 
leaded glass in amber and green, and the 
woodwork may be either painted white or 
stained green. 

The immense importance of the floor 
treatment as a factor in the decorative 
effect of a room can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, and should justify a fuller consider- 


BY M. H. B, scott ation of the subject than can here be 








“The Kelpie,” by T. Millie Dow 


offered. The discussion of such modifier as carpets 
rugs, &c., must be postponed to the next article, 
and a few suggestions only made here with reference 
to the structural nature of the floor itself. 

In the porch and corridors, as well as in the 
kitchen premises of the suburban house, illustrated 
in the preceding article, a floor of tiles may be 
adopted. In the choosing of these, the elaborate 
designs so commonly met with should be avoided, 
and the use of plain red tiles with a border of green 
and brown glazed tiles may be suggested. Brick- 
work on edge laid in herring-bone or other patterns 
gives warm colouring and homely character to the 
floor. Something, too, may be said for the broad 
effect of Yorkshire flags if their coldness is suffi- 
ciently relieved by warmly coloured rugs. 

It may be stated as a general principle that 
breadth and simplicity of effect should be aimed at, 
and all patterns which startle or dazzle should be 
avoided ; that colours should not be introduced in 
the usual haphazard way, but should be thought- 
fully combined ; and that if the mental power is 
wanting to conceive a successful elaborate scheme, 
safety should be sought in the reticent use of a few 
colours. It may also be noted that value is given 
to patterns by their introduction as a relief to plain 
surfaces, and that effective contrasts of texture may 
be gained by a combination of glazed and unglazed 
tiles. 

Mosaic floots can hardly be adopted for the 
suburban house unless they are made the subject 
of home work. 

It may be noted in passing, however, that tesserze 
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with naturally fractured edges used in connection 
with a wide cement joint will give a better result 
than is gained by the mechanical precision of the 
average patterns, and that an economical and 
effective modification of the usual mosaic floor 
might be made by introducing simple mosaic 
roundels set in a ground of coloured cement. 
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BEDROOM DOOR BY M. H, B, SCOTT 


The sitting-rooms of the suburban house may be 
floored with hard wood, and an allusion was made 
in the preceding article to the advantages of a floor 
composed of narrow boards of pitch pine and oak 
laid alternately. The floors of the bedrooms, &c., 
may be laid also with narrow boards in deal, and 
where the joists and beams are shown in the room 
below, special precautions must be taken to prevent 
the transmission of sound. 

The somewhat arbitrary division of the subject 
into fixtures and movables must here give way to 
want of space, and the treatment of the fireplace 
must be left for future consideration in conjunction 
with the furniture of the suburban house. 


HE KELPIE.” A PAINTING 
BY T. MILLIE DOW. 


HERE we have what is undoubtedly 

a most charming work of art by one 

of the best of the Glasgow school of painters, 

T. Millie Dow, who, no matter what the subject he 

paints, no matter what the motif pervading it, 

always contrives to convey the poetic fancy and 
a1 





The Royal Society 


temperament so closely allied to his own person- 
ality. More, perhaps, than in any other work he 
has yet completed, this characteristic is observable 
in his latest picture, Zhe Kelpie, which, through the 
courtesy of the artist, we are enabled here to repro- 
duce. 

The subject is one which readily lends itself to 
artistic sympathy and is well conceived. The 


motif is suggested by the idea of the Kelpie 
being a half-frightened female spirit of the wood- 
land pool, sad-eyed and with wistful expression of 


oil 


of Painter-Etchers 


naiveté of execution is thoroughiy appropriate to 
such a beautiful subject. 
Davip MarTIN. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


TuE Exhibition of the Royal Society 

of Painter-Etchers is one that is especially 

suited to be discussed in THE Stunp10, because it 
interests the connoisseur, the student, and the 
practising artist, and has probably no 
importance whatsoever for the outside 
public, whose concern is only with the 
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FRONT DOOR 


countenance, whose beautiful form, so sleek and 
lithe, would fascinate and then disappear from 
the rocky perch into the still deep waters of her 
home. In conjunction with the realisation of his 
theme, the artist has given an exquisite feeling of 
decorative qualities in colour and line, combin- 
ing with good result the conventional and the 
realistic. The tone of the picture is subdued, 
while the colour scheme is one of flesh tints 
relieved by, and in delightful harmony with, grey, 
blue and green. Technically admirable, the picture 
shows no éravura of brushwork intended only 
to display the cleverness of the painter, while its 
22 
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popular canvas. There are perhaps 
certain conditions under which an etch- 
ing might interest the outside public. 
If it were impressive by mere size (“the 
huge plate is an offence”), if it were 
obviously elaborate, if it were “ soft,” if 
it presented a commonplace and not an 
individual vision of its theme, then it is 
quite possible the outside public might 
rush to become its purchaser. An 
otherwise almost blameless heroine of a 
little story of my own—Carrie, in Zng- 
lish E-pisodes—was of opinion, if I may 
be pardoned for acquainting the reader 
with the fact, that there was nothing in 
the world quite so “ artistic” as “a very 
large etching.” But that half-educated 
damsel would never have been ready to 
receive Mr. Whistler. Sir Seymour 
Haden would have been too sketchy 
for her, and too broad. ‘The austere 
august imagination of Méryon she would 
never have been able to fathom. 
Jacquemart might perhaps have had a 
chance of being considered “ pretty.” 
She would have invited Colonel Goff 
to put some finish on his labours, What 
would she have thought of Monsieur Paul Helleu, 
of Mr. Strang, of Mr. Short, of Mr. Charles Hol- 
royd ! 

If I mention this young person—with ten thou- 
sand apologies—it is in order that I may contrast 
the connoisseur with the public she represents. In 
most Arts, the connoisseur and the public desire 
different things, but in no Art perhaps are their 
demands divided by so sharp a gulf as the art of 
etching. It is possible that in fulness of time the 
painter or the novelist may please both—nay, 
“ make the best of both worlds.” The musician, 
too, is not for ever unheard by the many because 








“THE KELPIE.”. FROM A PAINTING 
BY T. MILLIE DOW 
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the few appreciate his strains. But the etcher’s 
choice must be deliberate, and will probably be 
final. 

As this is so, it is a satisfaction to note that at 
the Exhibition of the Painter-Etchers—in which I 
am forced to perceive the revelation of no new 
genius—there is at least less and less of purely 
popular work—of the large, the “soft,” the over- 
whelmingly elaborate and fussy—and more and 
more of work done on the true artistic lines, whether 
those are the lines of the frank sketcher in etching, 
with his virtues of synthesis, of selection, of ab- 
straction, like Mr. Short or Mr. Oliver Hall, or 
whether they are the lines of the austere original 
engraver, like Mr. Sherborn with his marvellous 
book-plates, which carry on the tradition of Sebald 
Behan and of Aldegrever, and like Mr. Charles 
Holroyd, whose “Icarus series” is, in regard to 
the method of its design, inspired by some masters 
of the Renaissance in Italy. 

Yes—that the direction in which they travel is a 
good and a wholesome one is the best that can be 
said of the painter-etchers this year ; nor is it a bad 
thing to say. They strike out no fresh path, and 
they achieve no unfamiliar triumph. Again, Mr. 
Strang shows us his variety, and Mr. Short his 
delicacy. Pessimistic in regard to the life that he 
imagines—the S/aughter-house, for instance, and 
the Hangman’s Daughter—Mr. Strang permits 
himself to be realistic with dignity in the field of 
direct portraiture. Hence the admirable and in- 
teresting successes of his etched portraits of Mr. 
Reginald Cripps and of Justice Lindley. No one 
quainter, no one more remote, than Vandyke has 
had aught to do with inspiring them. Mr. Frank 
Short, though Nature meant him to be an artist, 
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and would never in the end consent to be thwarted, 
was brought up, I believe, to the craft of the 
engineer, and it is old association, no doubt, that 
counts for something, when this year he discovers 
and makes plain to us what a wholly fascinating 
object is a steam tramcar. He depicts one on a 
road in Holland. It is seen from behind—the 
boiler, taps, and pipes—and through the tunnel of 
its arched roof, as it pounds along the road, there 
is a glimpse of open country, and a windmill rising 
against the sky. I think that plate Mr. Frank 
Short’s most individual, characteristic bit of work 
this season ; but when I have said what it is, I 
have by implication said already that it is not the 
ordinary taste that it can hope to please. 

The charm of mystery, the attraction of suggest- 
iveness, is generally denied to Mr. C. J. Watson, 
sound though his work always is, on which account 
we welcome all the more in Rusting Amid Weeds, 
the advent of a virtue somewhat novel-to him, and 
of which it seems he has not until now fully under- 
stood the value. Just this virtue, just this essential 
charm, is lacking, as it seems to me, to the forth- 
right craftsmanship of Mr. D. Y. Cameron, of 
which this year there is such abundant and capable 
display. Within his proper limitations, he, like 
Mr. Watson, is an accomplished artist. But he is 
young and very earnest—a student always—and we 
may hear at any time that his boundaries have 
suddenly been widened. Now the charm of 
reticence, or mystery, of the poetic hint, of the 
something daintily and feelingly suggested beyond 
the thing that is actually done—that charm belongs 
to all the best, most characteristic work of Colonel 
Goff, and we get it, at this year’s Painter-Etchers, 
in his plates of An Apple Tree and Pine Trees at 
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Christchurch. Very faithful and careful—especially 
the first of them—as studies, they yet succeed in 
representing their immediate subjects as a part of 
Nature, of landscape of the wider world—nothing 
is dryly isolated. 

Of Mr. Oliver Hall’s admirable, spontaneous 





The South Downs as a Sketching Ground 





technical merit. Mr. Gascoyne, by the Watering 
Place, shows himself an excellent observant 
draughtsman of horses. Is it Veyrassal’s mantle 
that has fallen upon him? Zhe Strand Mortuary, 
by Mr. W. Monk, might, in its more limited but 
still most sterling fashion, have caught its inspira- 
tion from the Morgue of Mé- 
ryon. The gestures of its 
figures appeal to the imagina- 
tion. And as for Legros’s 
pieces, whether they are land- 
scape, portraiture, dramatic 
invention—a Cabin in the 
Marshs or A Combat— 
imagination counts for most 
of all in the effort to produce 
them. Learning they have, 
and a little memory. But 
they are made of two things 
chiefly — Imagination and 
Style. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

































HE SOUTH 
DOWNS AS A 
SKETCHING 
GROUND. BY 
A “BLINDED” 

PAINTER. 

I HAve often asked myself 

long before my infirmity over- 

took me, why the South 

Downs are not more popular 

as a sketching ground among 

artists ; and the question still 
recurs to me whenever, in 
company of a friend, I find 
myself wandering over their 
commanding crests, or be- 
neath their sheltering combes. 
For, be it understood, al- 
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sketches—in which some dignity of composition is 
never lost sight of—I know not whether to prefer 
Middleham Castle and Village, with its foreground 
of willow or of pollard ash, or his Zyees on the 
Hillside. Mr. Charlton is an artist, not well known 
as yet, but who makes this season a quite note- 
worthy progress. Mr. Burridge is a new name to 
me, and Jn the Orchard is a free, good study. A 
dry-point by Mr. Dalgliesh, Zhe Card Trick, has 
truth of gesture in the dealing figure, besides 
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though I have been blind for 
some twenty years, my recol- 
lection of their peculiar beauty is still as fresh as 
ever, for 
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«Darkness teaches us to love the light, 
Not as 'tis loved of children warm abed 
And crying for the toys put by at night, 
But even as a blinded painter might, 
Whose soul paints on in dreams of radiance fled.” 









Yes, in imagination the Downs lie before me— 
so vividly sometimes that the scent of their sweet 
ozone-laden winds, and the feel of their short, 
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crisp, elastic turf beneath my feet, are sufficient to 
recall them to my mental vision. Yes, that whiff 
of brackish breeze and footfall on thymy turf 
bring back strangely graphic pictures of the rolling 
South Downs, following and enfolding one another 
like the waves of some mighty solidified sea. I 
can see the windmills perched on the highest 
points, making landmarks for mariners and fisher- 
men and quaintly suggesting the old-fashioned 
semaphores in use between the Admiralty and 
the Channel before days of electricity. I can see 
the tiny villages with their squat, square, grey 
church-towers, or the farmsteads surrounded by 
ample cornricks, and the twisted, weather-bent little 
spinneys sheltering here and there among the 
hollows. I can see the dazzling white, winding 
chalk roads and footpaths, like silver threads of 


lines one of those world-renowned fleecy flocks of 
the incomparable South Down “ muttons.” 

I can, I say, picture to myself all these things, 
and the forms they take, although rather out of 
focus, on the sensitive, if somewhat dry, plates of 
my memory, and they set me wondering more than 
ever why this delightful champaign is so neglected 
by the brethren of the brush. Copley Fielding in 
former times made it his happy hunting ground ; 
but beyond Henry Hine in these latter days, I can 
scarcely recall a single landscape-painter of distinc- 
tion in water-colour or oil who has done even a 
tithe part of what is possible, as it seems to me, 
with the district. The white umbrella is rarely or 
never seen cropping up in any of the multitude of 
snug nooks beside farm or cottage, gorse-clump, 
or wind-bent spinney, or out upon the bare hill- 





braid binding and decorating 
an emerald mantle, and in 
places the darker green of 
mangold and turnip, the stray 
fields of golden waving wheat 
and oats, or the stretches of 
neutral stubble intermingling 
with the purple of the fresh- 
turned fallows. The senses of 
smell and touch alone will do 
thus much, but when I listen I 
can 


“catch the many twinkling smile 
of ocean, 
And with pleased ear, bewildered, 
watch 
His chime of restless motion.”’ 


Or, again, if the jangling 
music of harness bells crosses 
the wind, I behold in my 
mind’s eye the heavy lumber- 
ing farm waggon, horsed by 
the glossy-coated sturdy Sussex 
breed, or the plough with its 
team of dark, slow-paced oxen 
steered by the long pole of their 
smock-frocked driver. The 
tall, grey-coated, slouch-hatted 
figure of the shepherd, stand- 
ing solid and still as a statue, 
leaning on his crook, starts 
into existence if I but chance 
to hear the drowsy tinkling of 
a sheep-bell, or the bark of the 
collie, whilst before me wander 











away in straggling groups and 
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side. Is it that the vulgar and wholly erroneous 
idea held by the general public has been adopted 
by artists, and that they, too, have agreed to regard 
the South Downs as a “land of barren, treeless 
hills, bordered by a shipless sea”? Do they agree 
to accept the statement upon trust? or will they 
not traverse the fifty miles odd lying between 
London and the neighbourhood of Brighton, and 
see for themselves? They are not usually ready 
to act after this manner, and unless I am growing 
too old and imbecile to have any judgment in 
such matters, I would urgently entreat them to see 
if a little more cannot be made out of this country 
than has yet been attempted. 

True, it is not easy to deal with pictorially. It 
requires skilful treatment, no doubt, and like all 
other scenery and subjects has its favourable and 
unfavourable aspects—according to weather and 
time of day. In the glare of a broad, bright, mid- 
summer sun, few spots look at their best, yet grant 
a sea-breeze, and I believe it is not altogether the 
worst hour for the Downs, albeit it is perhaps 
the most difficult to depict. They then, strangely 
enough, assume a vaster look even than when mist 
and cloud-wreath curl around their faces and 
summits; and to express this great magnitude, 
together with the relative stretches of distance of 
hill beyond hill, is the painter's stumbling-block ; 
for he has to fill his canvas with those intangible 
qualities, air and light. Nevertheless, it is to be 
done by paint, patience, and perseverance ; and 
since there is such a demand for novel subjects in 
the world of landscape-art, might not a word- 
picture like the following, for instance, from the 
pen of a keen observer be transferred by the brush 
to paper or canvas with advantage ? 

“The opposite hill is a dappled marvel of colour, 
the golden brown of the stubble, the brilliant citron 
yellow of the charlock amongst the turnips, the 
pink of the clover, the purple of the freshly turned 
ploughlands, and the soft, velvety faded green of 
the untilled Down, all blend one into the other 
without any hard dividing lines of hedgerows, until 
one can hardly realise that one is looking at nothing 
more marvellous or supernatural than the sun- 
warmed breast ofa Sussex Down. We could almost 
believe that some all-powerful Djinn had caused 
his attendant Afreets to spread his carpet on this 
hillside whereon to take his lordly siesta. The 
earth is so fair, so brilliant, so full of the light 
which the sun is pouring into her lap, that the 
hills loom light against the sky, which looks, in its 
dull-grey blue, darker than they.” 

Realise this round-topped hill, I say, with fair 


3° 


fidelity, give some lower intermediate bits of bare 
swelling Down shelving towards the coast, crown 
with a stretch of summer sea, and get some 
simple characteristic piece of brambled, rutted 
sheep-track or roadway leading into the picture for 
foreground wherefrom to take your standpoint, and 
the result ought to be an uncommon and beautiful 
landscape—“ The South Downs at Mid-day.” They 
certainly never look larger at any other time. It 
is the very clearness and hot shimmer in the air 
that appears to lend them size and mystery, making 
the exception to the conventionally received tenet 
that these qualities are only obtained by a certain 
amount of obscuration and density of atmosphere 
arising from cottage smoke, sluggish mist, or 
driving cloud. 

I have seen the effect on the spot, with scores 
similar, anywhere between Chanctonbury Ring 
and Firle Beacon, many a time and oft in former 
days, and whilst drinking in its beauty have won- 
dered why no one has tried to paint it. 

But there is no lack of other incidental charac- 
teristics of this particular seaboard which are all 
available for the brush, and if in a certain fashion 
commonplace, they have something unusual about 
them. The “bits” of dun-red farmhouses not 
devoid of equally old foliage within and about 
their moss-grown, wall-enclosed gardens, the 
quaintly built well-shelters, and queerly contrived 
windlasses, chains and buckets, the lichen-covered, 
thatched, or red tile roofed barns, outhouses, and 
labourers’ cottages, the peculiar shaped cornricks 
and haystacks—some circular and all standing on 
short, dumpy stone supports to lift them from the 
ground, likethecastors of hugecellarettes—theseand 
many another feature of South Down agriculture to 
be found amidst the dips and combes, are, every one, 
open to graphic treatment ; not to speak of the afore- 
said churches, windmills, waggons, ploughs, harrows, 
and the rest of the rude old-world field imple- 
ments still in vogue in southern Sussex. They are 
each and all available, needing but the Downs and 
sea for background to become good stock-in-trade 
for any painter, whilst animated items are to hand in 
the teams of noble draught-horses, mild-eyed oxen, 
sheep, dogs, shepherds, ploughboys, and other 
native bipeds such as gulls, jackdaws, starlings, 
and rooks. And the rooks! My word! what a 
spectacle they present if you happen to catch them 
following in crowds the progress of the oxen-yoked 
plough as it turns up the rich, if shallow, alluvial 
soil which covers like a thin purple jerkin much 
of the otherwise unfruitful chalk! What a fuss 
and hubbub they make over their supper of worms ; 











and what graceful and ever-varying curves they 
form against the sky as they swirl and eddy round 
and round over the heads, or but a pace or two in 
the rear, of the dun-coated, long-horned mellow- 
eyed team, and their pilot. 

Then, again, there are the towns abutting on the 
verge or planted in the midst of the Downs. There 
is Old Shoreham with its long picturesque wooden 
bridge stretching across the estuary of the Adur, 
and with the Norman tower of the church visible 
amongst the lofty elms, for there are plenty of lofty 
elms, remember, in many of the valleys, even in those 
where the London and Lewes roads plunge into 
the northern suburbs of Babylon-by-the-Sea. On 
the latter route they abound especially in and near 
the beautiful park of Stanmer, the seat of Lord 
Chichester, which embraces a most secluded and 
pretty village with church, parsonage, trim and 
well-kept labourers’ cottages, farms, barns, pond, 
and the rest. Although they would perhaps ex- 
press nothingvery characteristic of Downland, they 
afford half a dozen admirable little subjects for the 
water-colour sketcher. If they only made scenes 
of English rural life that might be found anywhere, 
they are none the less worthy of attention when 
one is in their neighbourhood with colour-box and 
easel. The way through this little self-contained 
hamlet is by a road, which, if followed to the end, 
will lead you up and up among the ever-thinning 
foliage, and past stretches of cultivated fields out 
on to the wild and bare track across the Downs to 
where they shelve precipitously to the Weald of 
Sussex at Ditchling—a charming walk, ride, or 
drive. Then Lewes itself is a romantically situated, 
up-and-down, in-and-out, quaint old town—a mass 
of precious stones set in a casket of lofty green 
hills, nearly every one of which is surmounted by 
a windmill. The writer before quoted likens this 
part of Sussex to the “home of the great white 
giants who swirl their arms round in joy at the 
sea-breeze that comes sweeping up to them over 
the velvety Downs.” Grouped around, and in 
many places towering above, even the picturesque 
Castle which dominates the town, those same 
velvety slopes combine in endless variety to form 
backgrounds eminently and strikingly characteristic 
of Downland, whilst there are endless quaint bits, 
architectural and otherwise, amongst the buildings, 
inclusive of the Castle, that might court the pencil 
of all who adopt the speciality of the architectural 
picturesque. Distant views, too, of the place 


abound from the water-meadows and marshy land 
near by the river which finds an outlet to the sea 
Indeed, both that valley or the 


at Newhaven. 





The South Downs as a Sketching Ground 


other that forks off from it towards Eastbourne and 
Beechy Head, are rich no less in paintable far-off 
prospects than in closer studies. 

Thus much for the Eastern possibilities of the 
brick and masonry phase of the South Downs for 
artists. 

When we turn “ Westward Ho” it becomes far 
more extensive, for we have, to begin with, besides 
Old Shoreham, already mentioned, the little market 
town of Steyning, the situation of which, just 
under the sheltering spurs of Chanctonbury Ring, 
makes it a feature in the landscape entirely un- 
expected. The descent into it by a rough, steep, 
almost alpine road from the lofty Ring might serve 
as a standpoint for many a picture, and the same 
can be said of several descents into various vil- 
lages along the northern ridge of these “ grand 
steadfast forms,” as George Eliot calls them. 

Travelling still further west, of course we come 
upon the gem of the country-side, the town, castle, 
park, and river of Arundel, the haunt from all time 
of “ Richard Tinto ” and his goodly company. It 
is too well known and appreciated by him, as in- 
deed is the whole course of the river Arun right 
away up to Pulborough and further, to come within 
my complaint that the district is neglected. No, 
I simply speak of justice not having been done to 
the South Downs proper as they present them- 
selves bare and peculiar like the waves of some 
mighty petrified sea, and where their individuality 
is unbroken by the ordinary accessories to be 
found in most other landscapes. 

To the South Downs, then, if only on a trial 
trip, O landscape painters all. Be not discouraged 
or put off by their first appearance—the apparent 
barrenness of these breezy, green billows of turf. 
Get to know them well. Trust yourself with con- 
fidence amongst them and they will enfold you _ 
lovingly on their bosom—the bosom of the ever- 
lasting hills. You will come to love them, I be- 
lieve, even as I do, O my well-esteemed brethren ! 
for I feel I am still of your honourable quality, my 
heart is still with you, and will ever so remain, 

though my hand, alas! is now but a comparatively 
useless member. W. W. FENN. 





The hope recently expressed by Mr. Mundella 
that a permanent Gallery would ere long be estab- 
lished, in which to display to the best advantage 
the rare and beautiful paintings annually collected 
in Whitechapel, will be very generally endorsed by 
all lovers of art. Any project formed for the pur- 
pose of fostering the artistic instinct of the working 
man should be heartily supported. 
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‘* SILVER HARMONIES" 


NOW AS A SUBJECT FOR THE 
CAMERA. BY ROWLAND 
BRIANT. 


In the dullest part of the year, when 
all light seems to have gone from the sky, and all 
colour and life from the landscape; when the 
warmth of autumn tone has been obliterated by 
the slaty coldness of winter ; when the artist rolls 
himself up in idleness like a benumbed squirrel or 
a prickly hedgehog, there not infrequently occurs a 
meteorological change which works such a trans- 
formation of the dreariest and gloomiest of scenes, 
as should wake the most somnolent of beauty 
lovers from his hybernation. A light fall of sticky 
snow plays the very magician with an outdoor 
scene, <A view of little or no interest, as likely as 
not, becomes full of pictorial possibilities ; while 
another, overflowing hitherto with probabilities, be- 
comes dull and meaningless. So mystically potent 
is the white robe of winter when it clothes the 
naked earth ! 

It needs long experience and careful observation 
to get any definite idea of the effect of a fall of 
snow on any given subject ; it makes or mars a 
view in such capricious fashion. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROWLAND BRIANT 


Take a turn out of doors, through familiar scenes, 
after a snowfall, and note what has happened. 
Colour is hardly noticeable in the darker objects ; 
the glare of light calling more attention to their 
relative darkness than to theirtone. But the snow 
itself, in bright sunshine, seems to partake of every 
colour of the rainbow. Its shadows are a brilliant 
blue, and its high lights are orange yellow. It may 
be convenient to talk of white snow; but how 
rarely it looks white! In sunshine it is all colour 
—a camera image shows this very clearly—and on 
a dull day it is a dingy grey. 

Note next how all petty detail is obliterated, or 
at least minimised. The detail of the detail dis- 
appears, but its form, though with a new kind of 
light and shade, remains. In an open subject the 
breadth of treatment that a snow shower effects, 
may well give the dogmatic art critic pause when 
he declares that Nature is not, cannot be, artistic. 

As the snow gets thicker, form becomes less dis- 
tinct, and a heavy fall leaves few subjects with any 
interest whatever, unless foot or wheel tracks help 
to cut it up. It sometimes occurs under a very 
thick mantle of snow, however, that those un- 
manageable, over-vigorous subjects that seem to 
resist every endeavour to make them pictorial, 
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‘‘A SNOW SCENE” 


become for the first time possible. In mountain 


districts this is often noticeable. 

The selection of a picture motive, a matter of 
superlative importance to the photographer, seems 
to be subject to quite unfamiliar conditions under 
the influence of winter. Snow with its broadening 
tendency, hoar frost with its detail accent, and fog 
with its mysterious blotting-out capacity, will 
between them give such an unfamiliar aspect to a 
familiar scene, that previous knowledge of it will 
count for little. The selection must be made of 
Nature in the mood she is in at the moment. 

The first impression produced by snow or frost 
is frequently deceptive. After having settled down 
to the gloominess of dull winter days, and having 
become accustomed to the dinginess of dormant 
trees and underwood, the vivid glow of the snow is 
so welcome, in rapidly beautifying everything, that 
it is easy enough to fall into serious errors of judg- 
ment, as to what is really interesting, in a pictorial 
sense. Garden walks bordered by evergreens, 
loaded with lumpy snow, do not offer the most 
promising material for even photographic scraps ; 
and that is a low enough ideal at any time! None 
the less, these snow-shrouded shrubs have their 
full tail of plates wasted on them, with each fresh 


(Second Prize, ‘‘ Stupio "' Competition) 


BY A. G, COOKE 


For which there is a reason possibly, though 
The reason might be described as “a 


fall. 
no excuse. 
rational desire to avoid unnecessary risk to health 
in the pursuit of a favourite hobby;” or, more 
briefly, as a version of laziness. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that serious pictorial work is 
accomplished out of doors in winter, under some- 
what uncongenial conditions. For a set of most 
prosaic facts come into play, which a good deal 
interfere with the calm and patience requisite for 
securing the best results. 

For instance, tramping or standing about in the 
snow makes the feet very cold ; handling apparatus 
cooled to several degrees below freezing-point, does 
not exactly assist finger manipulation. Nor is it 
very exhilarating to have your breath constantly 
condensing in fern-pattern ice upon the focussing 
screen. Still less inspiring is the endurance 
required for a good pinhole exposure on an open 
common, with a cutting north-east wind blowing. 
It usually needs an enthusiast to work under such 
adverse conditions ; but it is certain—supposing he 
be possessed of the other needful qualifications— 
that the enthusiast wili ever obtain the best results. 
None the less, art is a good deal hampered, how- 
ever successfully practice may triumph; and no- 
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where do art and practice need to so thoroughly 
work hand in hand as in photography. 

It is perhaps less strange after all, than it seems 
at first, that pictures in which frost or snow form a 
primary motive are met with so infrequently in the 
familiar graphic processes. Etchings and mezzo- 
tints of winter subjects are very unusual ; water- 
colours seem yet rarer ; and oil paintings, while still 
far from common, seem to miss the characteristic 
delicacy of the high lights, however well they may 
occasionally suggest the iridescent effect of sun- 
shine on snow. Since the other graphic processes 
in one way or another fail or fall short, there seems 
to be a good opportunity for photography to step 
in, and try to supply the omission ; for in many 
ways it is peculiarly suited for this particular type 
of work ; the fact that the out- 
door part of the process can be 
got through speedily, if needful, 
being much in its favour. 

To the artist, there are two 
features of a snow scene that 
are specially noteworthy ; and 
to these the photographer will 
do well to give his attention. 
The first is the delicacy and 
subtlety of the tonal gradation 
in the snow itself; and the 
second is the general sense of 
breadth due to detail suppres- 
sion. 

Refinement of tone rendering 
is certainly one of the most 
notable capabilities of photo- 
graphy, when well carried out ; 
and it may be secured with a 
comparative ease that the users 
of any other graphic method 
may well envy. Not that the 
photographer cannot fail here : 
too frequently he does. But 
when the craft, its limits and 
its powers, are thoroughly 
known, success in this _parti- 
cular direction is reasonably 
secure. 

It is a well-known fact that, 
over a somewhat limited scale 
of tones, the gradation that 
the dry plate can render is 
practically perfect: perfect 
enough even to satisfy scien- 
tific measurement. When the 
photographer is keen enough 
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**SNOW SCENE BY MOONLIGHT”’ 
(Hon. Mention, ** Stup10" Competition) 





to recognise this, and when, accordingly, he takes 
care to choose his motive and his standpoint, so as 
to fully secure the advantage this gives him, a most 
delightful result may be his—a result full of that 
most delicate tone rendering which cannot fail to 
be of the greatest help towards the making of a 
thoroughly satisfying picture. 

Nowhere is the skill of the photographer shown 
better than in the way he will select a subject that, 
perhaps faithfully rendered, would be what he 
would prefer to avoid; but which he knows his 
craft will render sufficiently falsely—in a way he 
can both forecast and arrange for—as to make the 
completed print exactly what he would wish. A 
heavy furze-bush in the foreground of a wide snow 
field may be reduced in depth of tone, without 
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Snow as a Subject for the Camera 


appreciably spoiling the light, fine grades of the 
whites ; or it may be left to print a solid black, 
that, however true to Nature, will be false to art, 
since it will absolutely refuse to harmonise with the 
rest of the subject. 

In circumventing difficulties of this description, 
a very thorough knowledge of the craft is necessary. 
To have any certainty in such a matter as the effect 
of exposure on development, bearing in mind the 
density of negative required to give the desired 
effect on a particular brand of printing paper, 


some help can be obtained first in the way of a 
more accurate translation of colour into mono- 
chrome. Tinted screens and colour-sensitive plates 
have usually much slighter effects out of doors 
than in the studio or copying-room. Yet there 
were some Alpine photographs shown a little time 
back, for which a Burchett screen had been em- 
ployed, which had a richness of quality and variety 
of tone in the highest lights, that photographs of 
the same subject under identical conditions, but 
taken in the ordinary way, did not possess. 
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**A SNOW SCENE” 


presupposes much previous training and much per- 
sistent patience. Haphazard work in such critical 
cases is foredoomed to absolute failure. 

There is another trouble of a similar order, in 
obtaining a fair rendering of shadows on sunlit 
snow, especially of such long shadows as may be 
thrown by tall trees on a winter’s afternoon. The 
light of the sunshine is so yellow, and these cast 
shadows are so blue, that’ when it is remembered 
that, in the ordinary photograph, yellows are repre- 
sented darker and blues lighter than they should 
be, there will be no difficulty in understanding that 
the shadows may hardly be distinguishable from the 
sunshine. Here skill in work will avail little, unless 


(Hon. Mention, “*Stupio" Competition) 


BY MISS N, CUNNINGHAM 


The second characteristic of a snow landscape 
that strikes the observer, is the feeling of breadth 
it suggests. The fine reeds and grasses and the 
low brushwood close at hand, along with the more 
distant hills and fields, are buried beneath a 
uniform layer of white. The intricate mass of 
detail has given place to a blank expanse, with no 
detail whatever, and with but slight variation of 
tone, bright near by, but gradually losing its bril- 
liancy as it recedes into the distance. 

It is cautious selection here that gives the photo- 
grapher his chance; and a fine chance it is. For, 
with care, there is a greater likelihood of his finding 
in an open snow landscape, material possessing all 
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‘*A SNOW SCENE” 


the elements .of the pictorial than in any other. 
These open subjects lend themselves especially to 
broad treatment in the camera. Diffused, as 
opposed to highly defined work, is considerably the 
more suggestive in any class of subject where the 
lights and shades tend to mass themselves into 
separate groups, and where detail is, in the main, 
non-existent. For, in a general way, should any 
object chance to stand out strongly defined while 


(Hon. Mention, ‘‘ Stupio"' Competition) 


BY J. CARPENTER 


everything else is smothered and vague, it will fail 
to harmonise with its surroundings until its clear- 
ness has been by some means reduced. There are 
many users of the camera who have yet a good 
deal to learn in the art of judiciously turning the 
focussing screw the wrong way, or of taking stops 
out of their lenses, instead of putting them in ; and 
on few subjects may they do this more hopefully 
than on an open snow scene. 
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BY T. G. HIBBERT 








Occastonal Notes 


At the present time there is a strongly growing 
feeling that whatever may be due to all previous 
operations, a most important part is played by the 
way in which the print is finally produced. The 
possibilities of the printing frame is a large and 
highly interesting subject, far too extensive for 





BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE 
DESIGNED BY C, HARRISON TOWNSEND 


consideration here ; but one point calls for atten- 
tion at least in passing. The printing of a snow 
scene in yellow-brown, brick-red, or purple, can 
scarcely commend itself to the taste of any one. 
While there was no good black and white process 
available, it was perhaps just possible to tolerate 
these tints, though certainly not to approve them ; 
but since bromide paper and platinotype have put 
good black and white prints within easy access, it 
is surely not too much to ask that we may be 
spared these fancy colours. Russet-brown frost 
and plum-coloured snow can hardly be considered 
suggestive in any artistic sense. The best thing 
that can be said of these highly tinted prints is, 


that they sometimes reproduce remarkably well by 
process, gaining not a little in quietness thereby. 

A snow scene gives perhaps as near an approach 
to a monochromatic effect as will be found in 
Nature. Under a dull sky the departures from 
the varying depths of blue-grey are very slight and 
inconspicuous. Hence with a good black and 
white printing process, especially if the black has a 
tendency towards blueness as it has in platinotype, 
the photograph loses little, if anything, in being 
unable to reproduce colour. 

In the dearth of novelty in picture motive, over 
which there is so much lamentation nowadays, 
it seems strange that artists should have so 
long neglected to seek inspiration in the charac- 
teristic effects of winter. Assuredly, they cannot 
have looked ; for, had they, it is impossible they 
should have failed to find the endless wealth of 
subject awaiting them, fresh as the untrodden snow 
itself. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WE are enabled, through the courtesy of the 
architect, to give on this page an illustration of the 
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BOOK-PLATE BY E. H. NEW 


facade of the Bishopsgate Institute, opened on 

the 25th of November last by Lord Rosebery. 

When the fact is considered that Mr. Harrison 

Townsend was obliged to deal with a building, the 
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Occastonal Notes 


total outlay upon which amounted to thirty thou- 
sand pounds, while the frontage in Bishopsgate 
Street at his disposal virtually consisted of twenty- 
nine feet only, it will be readily conceded that in 
spite of the disadvantage to which he was subject, 
the result of his labours is highly satisfactory. It 
should be noted that in the relief ornament and 
mouldings, Mr. Townsend has tried to remember 
that the terra cotta of the building is primarily a 
plastic material, and has avoided a suggestion of 
the chisel carving proper to stone. 





DESIGN BY J. WALTER WEST 
On page 39 we have pleasure in reproducing 
one of the more recent book-plates by Mr. E. H. 
New, whose illustration of Zhe Market Place, 
40 


Evesham, in our article on the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art, which appeared in the 
December number, 1893, will be remembered by 
our readers. 
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POSTER BY R, ANNING BELL 

THE illustration on the left-hand side of this page 
was designed by Mr. West for a Christmas card. 

THE poster here illustrated, which has been 
designed by Mr. Robert Anning Bell for the City 
of Liverpool School of Architecture and Applied 
Art, is printed in dark bronze green ink, and has 
been enormously reduced for present purposes, the 
original measuring nine feet in height. 








“MISERY.” FROM A PLATE 
FOR THE SECOND SERIES OF 
“DEATH.” BY MAX KLINGER 





Max Klinger 


AX KLINGER. BY 


HANS W. SINGER. 


MORELLI (Lermolieff), that able 
authority and enthusiast on Italian 
Art, exclaimed in a transport of joy over his 
adopted countrymen, “We Italians are singing- 
birds ; you Germans up there, are birds of prey !” 
The comparison seems harsh and unjust, yet 
there is at bottom a grain of truth. The singing of 
the South, Italian Art, is a happy, light and fluent 
manifestation, a thing of sensuous beauty that has 
a mind for nothing but its own charms. The Vene- 
tian masters, the Italian opera composers, appeal to 
the eye, to the ear, only. Their northern rivals do 
not rest satisfied with that. A Diirer, a Wagner, 
appeals in addition to the intellect. With us Ger- 
man Art is not simply a matter of beauty, it has 
been to our greatest masters a matter of thought. 
Not content with pleasing us by magnificent form, 
splendid colour, sweet melody, they have striven 
to spread fructifying ideas, to weave their whole 
psychical experience into their work. 
There is much to be said for both sides. The 
singing-birds are many; they do not strain our 


PROMETHEUS FREED,”’ FROM THE “‘ BRAHMS PHANTASIE,’ 
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capacities, and they surely delight. The majestic 
eagles are few, and seldom do they rise up out of 
the crowd of mean marauders; but when we do 
see one soaring higher and higher, so that we can 
barely follow him—is there anything grander ? 

No doubt Art, especially painting, should pri- 
marily be an effort at formal beauty; with that 
unattained, all else is worthless. Who would nowa- 
days enter the lists in the cause of the once famous 
artists of the beginning of this century, artists who 
sought to disseminate great ideas, but could not 
even draw a simple figure correctly and had not a 
whit of feeling for colour? Yet, if a man has once 
mastered these media, if he is a perfect draughts- 
man and a fine colourist, shall we not value him 
more when he uses these means to lay his inward 
life before us, rather than merely picture scenes of 
outward Nature ? 

Klinger, the man of whom this article treats, 
appears to be a genius of this kind, an artist who, 
as a flawless mirror, reflects the dress of Nature, and 
above that unveils Nature’s most interesting pheno- 
menon—the working of the human mind. He is 
now thirty-seven years old, looks back upon an 
almost unparalleled activity, and has just stepped 
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Max Klinger 


from disappointment and neglect into fame, as out 
of a mine into the broad light of day. To discuss 
one who is still with us, of whom we hope that he 
has not yet said half of what he has to say, is 
always perilous, doubly so when we have but a few 
pages at our disposal, where a volume would hardly 
suffice. 

Klinger has lived and laboured in Leipsic, 
Berlin, Brussels, Munich, Paris, Rome; he has 
seen much and many sides of the world. Member 
of a well-to-do family, he has moved in “ society.” 
On the other hand, there was a time when he was 
forced to earn his bread, and under such adverse 
circumstances that he almost succumbed. His 
health failed, he was too proud to write, and only 
through a doctor did his mother hear of the 
desperate situation he was in, just in time to bring 
him to the fresh air and wholesome rest which 
restored his physical and mental health. The de- 
velopment of his mind progressed upon the same 
lines, side by side with his chequered out-of-doors 
life. In this he likewise passed through periods of 
beneficent, tranquillising rest as well as through the 
suffering and despair of passionate struggles. The 
time is fortunately past when artists looked to the 
Venus of Milo or the Iliad, rather than to the life 
around them, for inspiration. In Klinger’s etcher’s 
studio—a little top-story room, its window opening 
upon a beautiful bit of wood-landscape—we find 
upon the homely bookshelf, Zola, Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, the Goncourts ; Tolstoi and Dostojewski, 
Ibsen, Kielland and Hauptmann—men who have 
lived with us, fought the same fight against numb- 
ing tradition in art, in science, in morals, in the 
life we are engaged in at this moment; men whose 
intellectual milieu is that of the closing century. 
It is with them that we must rank Klinger—they 
are his brethren, not his models. He, too, has 
lain many and many an hour awake in the dark, 
musing over things as they are, dreaming of them 
as they ought to be, as they will be some day, we 
hope. His vehicle of communication was not the 
black and white of printers’ type, it was the biack 
and white of pen and point. 

Klinger began as a draughtsman and etcher, and 
in this line his greatest achievements, until recently 
at least, are to befound. That he meant to produce 
something more than simply a pleasure for the eye, 
is proved by the fact of his publishing his plates in 
series, all connected by a train of thought, the latter 
being hinted at in the title. 

There is a set of six plates called Zve and the 
Future ; the first, entitled Zve, discovers Adam 
and Eve in an idyllic glade. Adam, at a distance, 
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lies lazily and carelessly in the grass ; Eve, in the 
foreground, has just passed her hand over her 
luxuriant hair, a picture of innocent and naive 
beauty. The second plate, First Future, shows 
us a narrow gorge, at the end of which there 
looms up a huge tiger, shutting off all escape as it 
were. The third plate, called Zhe Serpent, shows 
Eve raised on tiptoe in order to look at her own 
features, reflected in the glass which the serpent 
holds. The Second Future discovers a beast some- 
what like an enormous leech, swimming in a sea 
of blood, and carrying upon its back a man with 
claws and with a harpoon in his hands. The fifth 
plate, Adam, represents the expulsion from Para- 
dise. Klinger made three etchings of this before 
he was satisfied with the effect. The fascinating 
landscape and the disposition of the main group 
—Adam carrying Eve bodily out of Paradise— 
are the same in all three plates. Adam, however, 
varies. At first his expression is one of tender 
concern, as if his own grief were quite forgotten 
in the misery of his beloved fellow-sufferer. In 
the final plate his face bears a look of sullen 
defiance, as of one who deems his lot unjust, or of 
one who hates her, the cause of mischief and of 
labour. The last picture shows us Death as a 
skeleton, trampling upon a crowd of human heads 
that shriek in agony as he rams them down. 
There is a partition along one side of this crowd, 
and beyond it a deprecatory mystic hand waves 
in communication with this suffering multitude. 

So much for a brief description of the six sub- 
jects, which bear no other titles or explanatory 
letterpress than that which has been given. After 
we have enjoyed them as beautiful etchings, we may 
try to fathom their meaning. Eating the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, Eve’s sin, is, according to 
the third plate, the curiosity of man to see and 
know himself, to explain the mystery of his being. 
The Future that this transgression called down 
upon mankind was, according to the Bible, the 
misery of death. In its first form this Future 
presented itself as the battle of man with the 
elements and forces of Nature, here typified by the 
wild beast, the tiger. This brute force was in a 
way overcome by civilisation, to be followed by the 
death-terror that man inflicts upon man, by murder 
and war; the Second Future is typified by a man 
with the claws of a vulture holding a formidable 
weapon, and riding in aseaof blood. After Death 
had exercised its terror in these various forms upon 
the body of man, it fell upon his mind and filled it 
with agony. What had been to man at worst but 
a short pain Christianity changed into a dreadful 
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mystery, the mystery of the unknown Hereafter, 
which excited our fancy to draw pictures of ever- 
lasting suffering, of torturing punishment in death, 
of anawful hell. This Third Future was the most 
terrible of all, and Death, once known as a benign 
and beautiful youth, is changed to the hideous 
skeleton. It is Greek antiquity that wards off, 
with a wave of its hand up in the clouds beyond 
the barrier, this symbol of torture. In the first 
state of the plate, the heads of Jupiter and Pallas 
occupied the space of the mystic hand, so ex- 
pressive in its gesture. 

Another set of plates is called A Life, corre- 
sponding to Hogarth’s Harlot’s Progress of the 
eighteenth century. A crude barbaric sense of 
justice led the artist of a hundred years ago to 
persecute unhesitatingly what was accepted as sin. 
He mistook his means of expression and usurped 
the rights of the dramatist by stringing together 
the several acts of an individual’s career one after 
another. Klinger’s moral and zsthetical bases are 
both superior. His Z¢fe is an appeal, not a con- 
demnation. The sequence of plates shows us not 
the life of an individual, but of fallen woman gene- 
rally. We see first her tantalising temptation under 
the cloak of true love; her being deserted by this 
ideal ; her career from the first prostitution of the 
body to the final prostitution of the soul, culminat- 
ing in misery and torture that end only with death, 
the great obliterator. This is not taken from a 
revolutionising point of view. Klinger without 
hesitation accepts as sin that which the majority 
of our social community stigmatises as such. But 
he declaims against the barbarity of throwing the 
whole odium on the sufferer. There are two won- 
derful introductory plates, perhaps the best etching 
and aquatint respectively of modern Germany. 
The first shows us Eve under a magnificent tree, in 
a paradisaical landscape, casting with wide-open, 
wondering eyes a naive look into the world. The 
second is a night scene. A naked man crouching 
upon the ground leers with half-mephistophelian 
satisfaction at his naked comrade, who with her 
fingers picks something out of the frying-pan upon 
the blazing fire in the foreground. It is a reflec- 
tion upon the subtlety of man, who, in the literal 
transcription of Genesis, knew that sin must in 
some way or other be accounted for, and salved his 
own sex by loading the whole of the guilt upon the 
other—by getting the woman to pick the chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

Holbein could be brought up for comparison 
with Klinger’s Opus XI. Of Death. However, the 
Dance of Death and this series have but few points 


incommon. The difference of centuries appears 
ata glance. The uncertainty of the morrow, and 
the oppression exercised by the few over the many, 
were the impulses that inspired Holbein’s warning. 
He reminds the fortunate few that they have an 
inexorable master in common with the miserable 
many, which is in a way a source of consolation to 
the latter. In the presence of death, emperor and 
peasant are alike. Even the child’s innocence does 
not accord it any advantage over the license of 
the drunkard. All that Holbein has to say would 
have been perfectly expressed had he carried 
out these four illustrations only. All the other 
forty-eight (of the large edition) do not add a single 
thought. They are little more than an inventory 
of human society in the sixteenth century, giving 
the customs and costume of each caste. The idea 
underlying Klinger’s series is not that we are all 
equal before death, but that death waits for us at 
all moments and under manifold disguises. This 
Opus, in two parts, is not yet complete. The 
second part commences witha triad, Death and the 
pinnacles of mankind—the ruler, the philosopher, 
the artist ; followed by the second triad, Death as 
a murderer of masses—war, misery (here repro- 
duced), and pestilence (death of the first-born). 
Some of the ideas are the exclusive property of the 
closing nineteenth century, for instance, Mother and 
Child, reproduced in these columns. The parental 
anguish because of the peril that each new life 
brings upon the old is here embodied. The grief 
of the man, who must accept and cherish an infant, 
an unwritten page, a mere promise that may fulfil 
well or ill, of which he knows nothing, and which 
so far has excited interest solely in connection 
with one event—the destruction of the being that 
was his dearest life. ; 
The melancholy minor chords of this series are 
relieved by two consolatory pictures, the last plate 
of each part, Death as Saviour and Zo Beauty. 
This latter especially is a wonderful etching. 
Woman and Death, the two great subjects of 
modern meditation, have not occupied Klinger 
exclusively. He is not always sombre, nor even 
serious. Some of his earlier works, in which he 
tested the ability of his point, are all sunshine. 
Such, for instance, are his fascinating illustrations 
to the enchanting myth of Cupid and Psyche. In 
this work his inventive faculty in the matter of 
ornamental borders, headings, vignettes, is simply 
inexhaustible, and they display a degree of grace 
unparalleled in his country to-day. Another series, 
illustrations to Ovid, is full of fun, and neither 
more nor less than a burlesque of the three Meta- 
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morphoses, Pyramus and Thisbe, Narcissus and 
Echo, Apollo and Daphne. We may suppose 
Klinger observing : “ It is all very well for you, my 
dear Ovid, to spread that nice little story of the 
lioness and sad end of this couple ; probably their 
family had a hand in that touching report, but I 
would rather believe that Pyramus came too late 


“SEA, 


to his nightly rendezvous, and found there, not 
the tracks of a lioness, but a rival, who gave him 
a sound drubbing, so that he had to be taken 
home in a basket.” Klinger doubts further that 
Narcissus could have been so flint-hearted ; and 
then again, according to the artist’s version, 
Daphne vacillated between encouragement and 
coyness just a little too long. There is exquisite 
humour in the final plate to this story, wherein 
the god, tired of being trifled with and mightily 
offended, rides off in a huff, while Daphne looks 
after him, rather unpleasantly surprised at the 
turn affairs have taken. 
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The greatest Opus that Klinger has etched is 
his Brahmsphantasia, issued in November 1894 by 
a Berlin firm (the first important series, by the way, 
that he has not published himself). It contains 
the music of several songs by Brahms, including 
his cantata, Schicksalslied (Song of Destiny), 
with more than twenty plates and many lithographs 
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by Klinger inserted. These are not simple illus- 


trations of the text. As the music is a translation 
into sound of Holtz’s superb poem, so the illustra- 
tions represent the music translated into form and 
colour. Klinger’s fancy as he sat and listened, was 
roused to the conception of such compositions as 
lay within his power of expression. The keynote 
to these pictures is the revolt of human nature 
against Destiny, as it was personified in the Prome- 
theus myth bytheancients. An attempt to explain 
all the hidden thoughts of this series is difficult, 
almost impossible, before the complete set is pub- 
lished. Moreover, this explanation is not essential 
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to the enjoyment of these wonderful plates, and 
that is a thing especially to be borne in mind. 
Klinger’s etchings are primarijy to be enjoyed as 
works of art. Some of them, the charming Southern 
landscapes, for instance, have no other aim than to 
give pleasure to the eye. Where there is an idea 
beneath, this in no way obtrudes itself. It is 
only a secondary matter, often tending to enhance 
the value of the plate as a work of art, never 
endangering it by monopolising the attention of 
the spectator. 

In his pamphlet on Painting and Design, Klinger 
has broached a theory about the admissibility of 
clothing abstract ideas in works of art. Among all 


‘“*APOLLO AND DAPHNE,” FROM A PLATE IN THE 


the effusions upon esthetics by artists of to-day, 
two, Whistler’s Zen o’ Clock and this essay, seem to 
me to tower far above the rest. Klinger touches 
many interesting problems, the most important 
being his differentiation of the two techniques 
named in the title. He says: (1) Colour is the 
thing which makes things actual, real to us. For 
example, where we have Form alone, as in a marble 
statue, no degree of nakedness is objected to, and 
we suffer this to be exhibited in our museums. 
But Michelangelo’s nudes were covered up by 
Ricciarelli, and when Klinger exhibited his Cruci- 
fixion the police interfered, although none of its 
figures showed nearly the amount of gross uncom- 
promising detail that we see on many an antique 
Silenus. There was colour, however, and that made 
it real, and in consequence offensive to the eyes of 
the public. (2) Painting in oils is the art of colour. 
(3) The ultimate aim of any medium is that which 
it can best accomplish. If oil painting can attain 
a greater degree of realism than any other art 
technique, then this is its true object. Accordingly 
an oil painting should aspire to the greatest pos- 
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sible truth to Nature, and to nothing else. All 
intellectual elements put into an oil painting can 
only serve to lower its zsthetic value, as they dis- 
tract the attention from the main thing. Wherefore 
it follows that a painted muddy pool is just as 
much a work of art as a painted Grecian land- 
scape ; a foul old beggar as much a work of art as 
the portrait of a beautiful woman. The subject of 
an oil painting has nothing to do with its esthetic 
value. 

Design, “ black and white ” of all kinds, is quite 
a different matter. Here no degree of realism to 
speak of, can ever exist. In fact, black and white 


lines can do no more than hint, and our fancy 
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must expand what they suggest. As soon as our 
imagination has once come into play, we may as 
well tax it with developing not only form and colour, 
but also any idea underlying them. 

This differentiation (the mere outline of which 
has been given) is singularly happy, and it is a 
matter of surprise that no one before Klinger should 
have thought of elaborating it. Proofs of its correct- 
ness are readily found. For instance, a painted 
joke is always flat and in bad taste; but black 
and white caricature forms an important and de- 
lightful branch of the fine arts. The creations of 
the greatest artists support the theory. WDiirer en- 
graved his Melancholia, he did not paint it. 
Rembrandt’s painted Madonnas are portraits of 
Amsterdam mothers ; there is not the vestige of an 
abstract Christian idea embodied in them, they 
haven’t even a halo. 

Klinger began as an etcher in pure line, which 
he soon combined with soft groundwork. He 
then turned to aquatint, in which he rivals, nay, 
even excels, Goya. Subsequently he took up line- 
engraving. This was after the continental painter- 
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etchers, under the guidance of F. Gaillard in France 
and Stauffer Bern in Germany, had rejuvenated the 
art of the graver. All the delicate modelling in 
Mother and Child, for instance, is engraved. 
Finally he has attempted mezzotint, being almost 
the only German artist at present engaged in it. 
At thirty-seven years of age, he has completed over 
250 plates, besides about 50 lithographs and as 
many designs for the wood- and photo-engraver. 
These works are supplemented by a mass of draw- 
ings and studies. 

All this is not half of what his enormous energy 
has enabled him to achieve. I will barely touch 
upon what he has done as a painter and sculptor. 
His first large picture, Zhe Judgment of Paris, was 
exhibited at the Third International Art Exhibi- 
tion of 1888 in Munich. It did not gain many 
friends at that time ; the colour was altogether un- 
conventional ; the frame, modelled in high relief by 
the artist himself, was considered extravagant. 
Moreover, instead of labelling them as is customary, 
Klinger had tried to characterise the goddesses 
without tagging their attributes ontothem. Seven 
years ago this was too great a strain upon the 
public ; fortunately people have grown a little 
less lazy since then. This fact appeared last year, 
in the course of which Klinger exhibited five large 
paintings. Conventionality of all kinds is alien 
to his nature. He has departed from the ortho- 
dox methods of the “historical painters,” with- 
out becoming an extreme “ plein-airist.”. One of 
his pictures, Z’heure Bleue, representing three 
nymphs around a fire by the sea in the early 
morning hour, when there is just light enough to 
fill the damp atmosphere with a blue sheen, is a 
marvel of technical skill, and reminds one of some 
of Besnard’s surprising feats. The picture that 
has gained the greatest reputation so far is the 
Pieta, now in the Dresden Gallery. It is truly 
monumental: without being in any way an imitation, 
it recalls to us the works of the early Venetians. 
The head of St. John is specially interesting. For 
the purposes of his picture Klinger of course 
identifies the Evangelist with the author of the 
Apocalypse. He told me that after having one 
day re-read the Revelations, he asked himself 
what was the appearance of the man who wrote 
those books? And as he was musing, Beethoven 
rose up before his mind’s eye. The words of 
the one affect him like the music of the other. 
So he modelled St. John’s head in the /ieta 
and in the Crucifixion after Beethoven’s death- 
mask. 

It is strange that the same man who has shown 
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us so convincingly that abstract ideas ought not to 
be painted, should himself be engaged in an under- 
taking like the huge canvas now in his studio. 
The very title, Christ in Olympus, condemns it. 
No doubt the juxtaposition of Grecian Mythology 
and Christian Theology is a fascinating theme ; 
but for a philosopher, for a poet, for a draughts- 
man, anybody but a painter. I believe Klinger 
himself will gradually incline to this view. The 
picture, not more than half finished, has remained 
untouched for some time, and perhaps he will never 
finish it. 

Much as we may admire Klinger’s paintings, 
admirable as we must grant the execution of 
L’heure Bleue, and of some of his smaller pic- 
tures to be, his greatest achievements are not in 
the art of colour. During a long sojourn in Rome, 
studies from the nude model were his chief occupa- 
tion, and they have converted him into one of the 
best draughtsmen of Germany. This work has 
directed the bent of his mind towards form rather 
than colour, and the graver has supplanted to some 
extent the etcher’s point. 

From painting he turned to sculpture. The bust, 
Salome, now in the Municipal Museum of Leipsic, 
is the only piece of statuary that has left Klinger’s 
studio so far. The dress is of grey marble; the 
head and hands in white Carrara, the skin being 
tinted a light cream, the hair brown; the eyes 
are of Sicilian amber. It is a piece of polychrome 
and polylith sculpture, such as, according to 
modern research, is to be found in later antiquity. 
In the Daughter of Herodias (executed a little less 
than half-length, between the heads of Herod and 
St. John) the artist has symbolised the type of 
woman that exercises a mystic sensual power over 
innocent and guilty alike ; who in the midst of all 
vicissitudes never loses command over herself, 
never gives but always receives, and prostitutes all 
physical emotions to the exercise of superiority. 
For the surfeited sinner this superiority lies in her 
comparative innocence, for the wondering youth in 
her comparative experience. From opposite causes 
she has both types, Herod and St. John, at her 
cold mercy. 

In his studio Klinger shows a number of other 
pieces of sculpture in progress. One is a group of 
naked dancers, small bronze figures of which three 
are already cast. Another is Cassandra. She is 
only half-length, yet her walking motion is wonder- 
fully expressed. The task upon which the artist 
is at this moment engaged, is a statue of Beethoven 
sitting upon a throne. The marble for this work 
he brought back with him from his recent trip to 
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Greece. This work will also be composed of 
different materials. 

Editor, theorist, painter, and sculptor—such 
universality reminds us of Diirer, of Leonardo da 
Vinci, of the brightest stars in the firmament of 
Renaissance Art. Indeed, after about seventy 
years of systematic reiteration, German Art has 
again budded into a renascence ; and surely Klinger 
is one of its stars. 


HE GARDEN AND ITS ART, 
WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE PAINTINGS 
OF G. S. ELGOOD. 


Ir Art and Nature be indeed the antithesis 
of each other, where should we find their piquant 
contrast more delightful than in a formal garden ? 
The very word “garden” suggests an ordering of 
Nature’s fantastic disarray to something approach- 
ing symmetry. ‘‘God Almighty first planted a 
garden,” says my Lord Bacon in one of his most 
frequently quoted essays ; but we need 
not go back to the joy of the first 
gardeners for witnesses of the pleasure 
man takes in subduing wild Nature to 
accord with his moods. Nor, to bring 
evidence of the popularity of the 
formal garden, is it necessary to quote 
instances of the pleasaunces of the 
Middle Ages with their intricate mazes 
and arbours, or the yew-clipped alleys 
and monsters in foliage of the Dutch 
garden ; almost every little suburban 
villa to-day, in its tiny front plot, shows 
the desire to bring Nature into a 
pattern, to shrubs in rows, 
and flowers in geometrically disposed 
For our ideal of the formal 
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masses. 
garden may be set forth in a few square 
feet, no less than in the spacious pre- 
cincts of old English manor-houses, or 
in the more stately terraces and par- 
terres of the villas of Italy. 

Despite various attempts to bring 
the wild garden into immediate proxi- 
mity with buildings, even when it is 
accomplished the imitation of Nature 
is at best half-hearted. Nature knows 
no distinction and 
flowers, between untidiness and artistic 
abandon. Even in the most perfect 
examples of so-called naturalistic gar- 
dening, such as those delightful gardens 


between weeds 
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of Japan, which were fully described in an earlier 
volume of THE Stup10, the human artifice may be 
easily traced ; although it is of course less obvious 
than in the “‘ bedding-out ” or “ ribbon-borderings ” 
of the early Victorian epoch. The scale of these 
Japanese gardens would alone suffice to betray the 
presence of man, who has selected from untram- 
melled Nature those features which pleased him 
best, and brought them together in a confined 
space to the exclusion of other features he cared 
not for. This selection, if but the beginning of 
Art, is, when duly carried out, its ultimate perfection 
also. 

There is, however, no need to prove that well 
kept gardens are a delight to those who own and 
to those who visit them. ‘To do so were to waste 
space in proving what no one doubts. When 
therefore a picture gallery is given over to subjects 
taken entirely from beautiful gardens, its popularity 
One had but to notice the visitors at 
but lately at the 


is assured. 
Mr. Elgood’s exhibition held 
Fine Art Society’s rooms, to see that the interest 
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was genuine. In ordinary galleries you find people 
strolling round, more ur less listlessly, captivated 
now and again by some subject or its treatment. 
There, every picture was eagerly scanned and com- 
mented upon; scarce one failed to provoke an 
exclamation of delight. Criticism was set aside 
for unreserved appreciation. Indeed, had Mr. 
Elgood been a most indifferent limner, instead of a 
very accomplished and graceful artist, it would 
have been easy to have forgiven him many short- 
comings in return for the delightful visions of 
beautiful places he had brought together for the 
delectation of weary city folk. 

It is a sign of the times that many books treat- 
ing of the more formal style of gardening have 
appeared of Jate. Even an American volume, by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaen, Av¢ Out of Doors, 
has much to say in its defence. True that, speak- 
ing for her fellow-countrymen, she owns that “ our 
Teutonic blood predisposes us to a more spon- 
taneous and general love for Nature than for Art, 
and thus to a preference for naturalistic rather 
than architectonic ideas in gardening ;” yet she 
goes on to explain that the two styles are not 
rigidly separated, but must needs often overlap, and 
offers, as chief excuse for a formal manipulation of 
Nature’s material, the dominance of other formal 
elements in the given locality. In other words, 
where houses are, gardens should be more or less 
designed in accordance with them. 
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For English tastes, the most charming book is 
undoubtedly Zhe Formal Garden in England, by 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, who contributed a most 
delightful essay to the catalogue of Mr. Elgood’s 
pictures. This volume, illustrated by Inigo 
Thomas, supplies a logical and irresistible argu- 
ment in favour of ‘the architectural treatment of 
gardens—the extension of the principles of design 
which govern the house to the grounds which 
surround it.” Did but space permit, it would be 
pertinent to recapitulate Mr. Blomfield’s ingenious 
defence. He shows you that it is not more un- 
natural to clip a yew-tree than to cut grass; that 
a straight walk is not more artificial than the zig- 
zag which delights a landscape gardener. For the 
curved lines which the latter would have you believe 
are true imitations of Nature, are not logically based 
upon her, for in Nature there are no “ lines at all.” 

The pages of THE Stupi0 are beset by too many 
phases of Art pleading for recognition, to permit 
one to discuss fully the “Art” (as opposed to the 
science) of gardening. It is not a question of 
horticulture at all, but how the “ garden” (which 
implies a walled enclosure) should be arranged 
for the growing therein of flowers and shrubs. 
Nor in pleading for a formal garden is it necessary 
to plead for the Italian, the French, the Dutch, or 
indeed any particular style. I remember coming 
at sunset upon a little row of almshouses on the 
side of a hill, where the clipped box-edges, and 
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the enclosing privet-hedge duly cut to shape, with 
the masses of hollyhocks and sunflowers in rows 
against the old red brick of the cottages, made 
an ensemble as truly formal as any Mr. Elgood 
depicted so charmingly. A sundial served to 
emphasize the artificial design of the whole, but 
the flowers looked no less beautiful, with the 
clipped shrubs as foils to their natural growth, nor 
did the mass of colour tell with less force because 
it was composed of many a group of blossoms of 
the same colour, framed, as it were, in broad bands 
of dull-green foliage. 

The Art for which we plead, is not necessarily 
dependent upon vases, fountains, sundials, or even 
upon clipped hedges and sheltered alleys. As 
Mr. Elgood’s gardens showed, all these adjuncts 
and a thousand others may be used ; whether amid 
the gorgeous architecture of the Alhambra, or upon 
the splendid terraces of the Villa Borghese ; 
whether by the old red walls, with the moss-grown 
stone coping and finials, of an English manor- 
house, or the turf-cut terraces by a southern 
harbour. The chief delight was the jewelled 
blaze of blossoms, set in greenery or disposed 
among statues, and architectural features. Even 


a wooden bench, as seen in Zhe End of the Terrace, 
Abbey-Leix, imparted a touch that is architectonic 
to a garden hardly “ formal” in other respects. 


A great danger is always at hand in attempting 
too much. The so-called Italian style in vogue at 
the Crystal Palace, the spaces laid out at the Bays- 
water end of the Serpentine, are perilously near the 
ideal of the suburban tea-garden, It is not a bad 
rule to be prodigal with shrubs, close-cut hedges, 
and rows of formal trees, to use turf freely, to be 
lavish in the employment of arcades of roses or 
clematis, screens of ivy and the like ; and, on the 
other hand, to be most jealous in the admission of 
vases, fountains, statues, mosaic pavements and 
the like. In their right place these purely 
architectural features are delightful. Take away the 
somewhat Rococo fountain from the long avenue 
of Bushey Park, and you would lose a feature of 
the highest importance ; but there the trees form 
a background that on its own scale is as definite 
as the screen of clipped greenery behind the 
statue in the garden of S¢. Anne’s, Clontarf. In 
the terrace of the Villa Borghese, Rome, we find 
the most superb example of this formal treatment 
of the garden, if indeed so architectural a com- 
position does not belong to the building rather 
than to the grounds around it. In the Villa Muti, 
Frascati, we find the balance just turning on the 
side of the garden ; here the living walls are only 
secondary to those of masonry, and foliage con- 
tributes no little to the architectural effect of the 
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ate 
‘VILLA MUTI, FRASCATI ” 


In each of these, even in the Frascati 


whole. 
example, we do not feel a superabundance of 


carving or stonework. ‘The loveliness of the flowers 
makes you forget all else 
woman a spray of orchids attracts more attention 
than the diamond necklace she also wears. 

Yet we must also remember that a style, quite 
suitable for a perennial harvest of blossom, may 
be ineffective when, as with us, fully half the year 
knows no bloom worth taking into account. This 
was the great defect of the old “ bedding-out ” 
system, and would have in itself alienated artistic 
sympathy from that fashion had not its hideous 
masses of lobelias, calceolarias, and scarlet geraniums 
done so, much more thoroughly, on other grounds. 

With the true “formal garden” the herbaceous 
plants again find a place. The dear old flowers, 
until lately grown only in cottage gardens, may be 
welcomed back. For these the standard 
tree, the one artificial growth the non-architectural 
gardeners delighted in, may be still preserved or 
abandoned as you will; but the balustrades and 
terrace walls, the sheltered beds that the really 
formal garden offers, welcomes again the rose, 
grown on its own roots, rambling hither and 
thither almost at will, or trained on chains and 
in set devices, exactly as the owner prefers. 

One drawback to the planning such gardens as 
these illustrated, is undoubtedly the time required 
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even as on a beautiful 


rose- 
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arboraceous 
turf of the 
alone for a 


for the clipped-hedges and other 
features. Like the famous college 
anecdote—which ‘‘you must let it 
few centuries” at one period of its preparation, 
so you cannot order a garden of this sort to be 
ready by the next season. But as a house is not 
built for one generation only, so ought a garden 
to be planned for future years. By the time the 
shrubs have grown, the stone and brick will have 
mellowed—the architectural features, somewhat 
garish at first, will have become toned down; the 
sundial which when first erected looked unsympa- 
thetic, will have caught a certain grace as the 
corrosion of time has modified its contours, and 
added broken colour to its surface. 

If we cannot bring our natural features—hedges 
and the like—to accord with our architecture, let us 
beware of attempting, by sham rusticity, to bring 
down the purely artificial to the level of the semi- 
natural. Rustic woodwork is usually painful ; 
rockwork, or, worse still, clinkers and burnt 
bricks, are bad enough, but a worse horror is 
near in the so-called wirgin-cork. Indeed, the 
very mention of such things in these pages must 
be pardoned ; but lest the amateur possessed of a 
few yards of garden should determine to abandon 
an attempt at naturalistic horticulture and try 
architectural, let him beware of these things, as of 
the silvered glass globe which is so prominently 





The Garden 
set on a pedestal in Dutch gardens. It is best to 
be very chary of all ornamental detail in terra cotta 
or stonework, unless it accord with a sumptuous 
building. For an ordinary villa or country house, 
simple terraces, walls with round stone balls, as 
finials to the buttresses, or gate piers, sundials on 
the wall, or on pedestals, vases of plain good shapes, 
may be used sparsely ; but the great effect should 
be gained by hedges and trained foliage, by banks 
of turf and clipped edgings of box; by well-dis- 
posed groups of trees that naturally take formal 
shape—cypress, poplars, and the like; and, above 
all, by heaps of common flowers that will survive the 


rigour of an English winter, and come fresh in 


masses of colour at their due season. The effect 
of a mass of such hardy perennials, or even of such 
fleeting blossoms as those of common nasturtiums, 
or such annuals as the godetia, or the so-called 
summer chrysanthemum, against a clipped hedge 
or an old brick wall, is worth a bed of prize bego- 
nias or named pelargoniums ten times over, unless 
indeed the owner be rich enough to use the costly 
flowers as freely as the common. 

In the true decoration of the garden, as of the 
abode, one must decide if it is to be a mere setting 
for something more important—whether people or 
flowers—or sufficient for itself. In the first case, 
simplicity should rule ; in the latter, the architec- 
tural features may be more prominent and Nature 
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and its Art 


employed, chiefly in potted evergreens, ivy and 
simple creepers, that look more or less comely in 
all the changing seasons of our climate. 

For Art is mainly good taste—plus common 
sense—whether you deal with pictures or flowers ; 
and whatever is sham or affected, whatever is unduly 
costly or unduly ephemeral, is hardly of the realm 
of Art. Art may escape a parterre of a palace and 
be found in a cottage garden ; but given the good 
taste and the long purse, Art in a palace garden 
should yield more superb effects that a cottage 
garden could hope to achieve. 

We cannot attempt to describe here the glory of 
colour which made Mr. Elgood’s pictures recall 
memories of flowers in sunlight. Surely of all 
sensuous delights next to the plash of waves in 
sunshine, is the splendour of flowers in bright 
summer noon, or in the richer light before dusk. 
That the pictures which have been the text of this 
rambling paper brought back the rare delights of 
their subjects is true enough, and a pleasure to be 
adequately acknowledged here. As you looked 
at them, it seemed as if, sitting in the shadow in 
some perfect day in June or August, you were 
conscious of the warm perfumed air coming in soft 
breezes to emphasize the cool moisture of the 
shade ; when feeling kindly unto all upon earth, 
you grudged every moment that passed by ; and 
drank in the full poem of life, which sunshine, 
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flower, and the sparkling sea beyond, can offer at 
its fullest. That a formal garden is capable of 
delighting those who have ideas of symmetry and 
true decoration, need not be urged further ; others 
may prefer informality, each to his taste ; but if 
neither party owns the whole truth, depend upon 
it each has a full moiety, and the pleasure of Nature 
in artificial restraint may be as keen as that of 
Nature triumphantly unfettered. ‘The former may 
be achieved in a limited space, the latter is im- 


patient of limits of any sort. 
G. W. 


OME ASPECTS OF THE WORK 
OF MISS MARY L. NEWILL. 


ALTHOUGH the work of the Birmingham 

School has been so fully represented in 

THE Stupio that its detractors might think it has 
usurped undue attention, yet the drawings by 
Miss Newill possess qualities which demand 
consideration on their intrinsic merits. To ignore 


such work because the artist chances to be work- 
ing with a group of students, suffering for the 
moment from the popularity awarded to weaker 
members, would be grossly unfair to her and to 
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the school. It is a pleasure to find that its output 
has not ceased with Mr. Gere, Mr. Gaskin, Miss 
Cave France, Mr. E. H. New, and a few others, 
but still promises to enrich Art with many capably 
equipped designers in various branches of the 
applied arts. 

Three classes of work—black and white illus- 
trations, paintings, and embroideries—have been 
successfully attempted by Miss Newill. If we 
consider her line drawings first, it is chiefly be- 
cause they can be illustrated in perfect facsimile, 
without the inevitable loss which the translation of 
colour to monochrome must needs suffer. Among 
these drawings are especially some studies of trees 
quite remarkable for their vigour of line and com- 
plete mastery of a convention which by its apparent 
simplicity tempts many to disaster. The largest 
of these would provoke admiration wherever ex- 
hibited. Not merely is its detail full of interest, it 
preserves also the broad masses so skilfully balanced 
that the whole design becomes a notable work of 
art. Indeed, did it chance to be an etching by an 
early master, it would probably receive the warmest 
encomium from those who profess entire lack of 
sympathy with the particular style of pen-drawing 
they call “ decorative.” Here it is too late to again 
raise the question of the meaning of the 
word “ decorative,” whether to protest against 
its limitation, or to accept it as a definitely 
descriptive term for work that relies chiefly 
upon beautifully arranged lines and masses, 
without ignoring the more obvious imitation 
of the nature it depicts. To select the 
essentials of a landscape and treat them in 
this way, is by no means an easy task ; and 
without forgetting many admirable other 
instances of successful accomplishment, one 
may claim that Miss Newill has succeeded 
in keeping the truth of things seen, expressed 
in purely artificial convention to a degree 
that deserves very appreciative recogni- 
tion. So thoroughly is this sturdy manner 
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“STUDY OF YEW-TREE, 
PORLOCK CHURCHYARD.” 
BY MARY L. NEWILL 
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‘*PORLOCK BAY, SOMERSET” BY M, L, NEWILL 
employed that it is curious to find that the same ception of tone and value, which is the special joy of 
artist, when working in “wash,” is able to forget the modern student. Nor is this variety the result 
the bold definition of the Diirer school, and to of facile imitation ; examples are not wanting of 


depict atmospheric effects with a truly delicate per- clever copyists who can knock you off a Corot in one 
hour, and a colourable imitation of Rossetti 


in the next, with a Dudley Hardy young 
woman and a head-piece in severely archaic 
style thrown in at odd times between. 
Miss Newill has the courage of her con- 
victions, and keeps in each case rigidly 
within the limits of the style she elects to 
work in. Whether you rank her work as 
first-rate or less highly, it is obviously the 
result of a personal effort to set down what 
is before her, not merely in the way of a 
dull copyist of the mannerism of others, 
but with a vivid sense of the importance 
of selection that promises a_ brilliant 
future. And this selection she employs 
in strict accordance with the limitation of 
her material; for the style of the early 
woodcut she reduces forms to simplicity, 
and is more occupied with the pattern 
than imitation of Nature ; for her “ wash ” 
work, whether in monochrome or colour, 
she adopts a totally different plan and 
studies the appearance of things as seen, 
not an interpretation to fulfil the dual pur- 
pose of illustration and decoration ; while 
in her embroideries she works in mosaic 

of colour entirely. 
The large study of trees, before men- 
tioned, is totally unlike Sir Frederic 
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Leighton’s memorable Zemon Tree, reproduced in 
an earlier issue of THE Stup10; yet it would be 
hardly easy to name any other modern example 
that has been published which exhibits equal 
dexterity of handling combined 


with a motto, which is possibly intended to be a 
design for stained glass, we see the final reduction 
of fact to symbols, so happily carried out that the 
quasi-realistic border of carillons is the only jarring 





with patient observation. But 
the chance association of these 
two widely different drawings 
must not be taken to imply 
comparison, much less compe- 
tition. The young artist, now 
President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, had quite different ends 
in view. His medium—lead 
pencil—lent itself to subtleties 
of form, not even sought, much 
less achieved in Miss Newill’s 
work. The Zemon Tree shows 
the artistic acceptance of almost 
every detail that Nature offered ; 
in the other, each detail has 














been modified to its due im- 
portance in the scheme regard- 
less of facts, but mindful of its 
decorative value as a symbol rather than a portrait. 

The study of a conifer (it is best to use the 
generic phrase, since the exact species depicted is 
not quite certain) shows that the larger study was 
not due to a happy accident, but the result of 
knowledge and trained sight. The other studies 
of a yew-tree by a church porch, the churchyard 
and vicarage, and the view of a village by the sea, 
all bear witness to the same orderly perception of 
the simple facts which must needs suffice for 
workers in this style. In the decorative panel 
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note not merely in this panel, but in the group of 
Miss Newill’s work here represented. 

In the needlework we see that an artist has em- 
ployed the material simply and with a full sense of 
its own importance, so that you do not feel that it 
is the copy of a picture, burlesqued in stitches, but 
a genuine achievement in the art of embroidery, 
which by virtue of a fine sense of design happens 
also to include some pictorial qualities. The panel 
of an angel, here illustrated, is a feast of colour, no 
less than a most pleasant arrangement of line and 
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Lorenzo Lotto 


mosaic, yet as you study the actual work you are 
tempted to believe that it grew under the worker’s 
hands almost without reference to previous studies 
in pencil or colour. This apparent ease is in itself 
a charm, and when the whole work reveals no care- 
lessness in its design or manipulation, the straight- 
forward impression it gives adds to it an irresistible 
flavour. 

In the drawings of children the dexterity of touch 
is apparent, notwithstanding a demure simplicity of 
purpose has made them appear somewhat formal. 
The character of the faces is unusually well observed, 
and the decorative effect gained without straining 
after archaic mannerisms. Coulda selection of her 
landscape studies be also given, the variety of this 
clever artist’s work would be even more strikingly 
manifested. 

Of the other drawings reproduced nothing need 
be said. On their intrinsic merits they would pro- 
voke commendation ; but as instances of the power 
to work in widely different manners, they supply a 
ready answer to the taunt of those who dislike the 
affectation, as they call it, of the decorative school, 
and say, “to be a successful decorator one has but 
to learn how not to draw.” Whether Miss Newill 
has been working but a few months or many years ; 
whether she inherits artistic talent, or whether it has 
suddenly betrayed itself in a family hitherto devoid 
of artistic instincts, I know not. This appreciation 
of the work is written without the faintest knowledge 
of the artist, and therefore, justified or not, it is at 
least the frank expression of one who has been 
attracted by the drawings themselves with no pre- 
conceived bias for or against them. Nothing is 
more pleasing than to be sure that one’s favourable 
opinion is absolutely impartial, and that no excess 
of sympathy with the artist’s intention has led one 


to overlook the failure to carry it on to achievement. 
-E. B. S. 


N A RECENT CRITICISM 
OF THE WORKS OF 
LORENZO LOTTO.* BY 
MARY LOGAN. 


IN the short introduction to his monograph upon 
the Venetian painter, Lorenzo Lotto, Mr. Berenson 
does not lead the reader to suspect that he has 
attempted to do anything more important than to 
carry out the well-known Morellian method of art 


* Lorenzo Lotto, an Essay in Constructive Art Criticism. 
By Mr. Bernhard Berenson, Author of “The Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance.’ (Putnam's Sons: London 
and New York. 1895.) 


criticism—that is to say,to increase or diminish 
the list of the given artists’ works, renaming, re- 
baptising pictures according to the indications 
given by forms of ear and hand and folds of 
drapery—a way of dealing with an artist which 
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usually leaves him still in the air, like a distant 
Mr. 


comet, only with a longer or a shorter tail. 
Berenson, it is true, gives in his Introduction a 
rational basis to Morelli’s empiricism, explaining 
how the mental laws of habit and attention account 
for the significance of those minor details which are 
used as touchstones to determine the authorship of 
But the value of the monograph does 
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pictures. 





Lorenzo Lotto 


not consist in its Morellianism. It is valuable 
because it is the first book that, starting with 
perfect assurance from the hard-won vantage 
ground of scientific connoisseurship, aims at some- 
thing higher than mere connoisseurship or arche- 
ology, which is yet not purely subjective criticism, 
nor general cultured talk @ propos of the artist and 
his epoch. This book upon Lorenzo Lotto is the 
first essay in what the author calls ‘‘ constructive 
art criticism,” and aims at nothing less than the 
psychological reconstruction of the artistic personality 
of the painter. 

To discuss in any adequate way the actual con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Lotto, would take 
us far beyond the limits of this paper, seeing that 
this is the first attempt ever made to give a really 
complete account of the career of this heretofore 
too much neglected artist. We must therefore 
content ourselves for the most part with inquiring 
into the results of this new method of criticism, 
which I will call the Asychological method. Space 
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must be made, however, for the mention of a few 
points in the book which are both novel and 
important. It is worthy of remark that Mr. 
Berenson adheres closely to a scientific arrange- 
ment of his materials, and begins at once upon his 
chronological list of Lotto’s works, thus putting 
the reader in possession of all the data before he 
attempts to draw any conclusions. The first 
chapter describes Lotto’s early works, from his 
earliest picture, Mr. Conway’s Danae, painted a 
little before 1500, to the Hampton Court Bust of a 
Man, dating from about 1509. The second 
chapter, perhaps the author’s most valuable con- 
tribution to general history, contains the answer to 
the question, Who was Lotto’s master? Alvise 
Vivarini, is Mr. Berenson’s somewhat startling 
answer, for all previous writers have assigned him 
a place in the following of Giovanni Bellini, The 
author, however, proceeds not only to demonstrate 
his conclusion, point by point, but to reinstate the 
school of the Vivarini in the Venice of the fifteenth 
century, showing that it 
rivalled the Bellini’s school, 
and attracted to it such 
painters as Jacopo di Barbari, 
Buonsignori, Montagna, and 
Cima da Conegliano, who 
were all the older fellow-pupils 
of Lotto, and as such exercise 
upon him a considerable in- 
fluence, direct or _ indirect. 
From this point the book takes 
up again the chronological 
account of Lotto’s pictures, 
mentioning, under its appro- 
priate date, every fact relative 
to him that can be drawn from 
documents. Many of the most 
important works of Lotto and 
his master Alvise Vivarini are 
reproduced in excellent photo- 
gravure, in order to enable the 
reader to verify for himself, by 
actual comparison, most of the 
statements made. Not the 
least interesting sections of the 
book are those devoted to the 
influence upon Lotto’s art of 
such painters as Raphael, 
Palma and Titian, and the 
discussion of the connection 
which has been supposed to 
exist between Lotto and Cor- 
reggio. 
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But it is to the chronological classification of 
Lotto’s works that we must devote the space that 
remains, for it is here we see the peculiar value 
of the new method of art criticism to which I have 
given the name of psychological. The classification 
depends, of course, upon the most minute com- 
parison, point by point, of the undated works with 
those which happen to be actually dated, or whose 
year is known from documents or other collateral 
evidence. A master’s works are often found to 
divide themselves naturally into groups: thus we 
about the “middle,” and “last 


hear “early,” 
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manner” of a painter. And this is where the 
subject has been left—in the rare cases when it 
has been carried so far! But this is nothing but 
the material, sorted and ready for use, but still, so 
to speak, in the rough, for the reconstruction of 
the painter’s artistic personality. The psycho- 
logical criticism now comes in with its inquiry at 
every step: “ Why did he paint in this way at this 
time? What habits acquired from his master does 
each picture reveal? What later influences? And, 
above all, what power on the part of the artist to 
observe for himself, interpret the world afresh, 
express personal emotions, and invent a technique 


of hisown?” As these questions are answered in 
picture after picture, we see the personality of the 
artist (in so far as he was an artist—with the gossip 
about him as a man we have nothing to do), un- 
folding itself, untii in the end, having noted just 
what he absorbs of the various influences brought to 
bear on him, and what he leaves untouched, how 
his own vision of the world changes and grows from 
year to year along with his power of expressing it, 
having thus followed him step by step we begin to 

feel that we know his character as an artist. 
It is thus that Mr. Berenson has proceeded with 
Lotto. He finds him at first, 


as compared with his contem- 
poraries, Giorgione, Titian, and 


Palma, timid and archaic in 
treatment, and more religious 
in spirit, as befitted a pupil of 
the conservative school of 
Murano. But even these early 
works, in the expressiveness of 
the figures and the penetrating 
interpretation of individuals 
and situations—characteristics 
which clearly mark off Lotto 
from all his contemporaries— 
already indicate the pecu'iar 
bent of his genius. In the 
pictures which follow, 
their violent modifications of 
style under the influence first 
of Raphael and then of Palma, 
and their sudden swing back 
to the manner of Alvise 
Vivarini, Lotto’s early master, 
his critic traces the working of 
a temperament extraordinarily 
sensitive to influence, pulled 
out of its own orbit by the 
attraction of other great artists 
but ill at ease in the unfamiliar 
path (these pictures are his least happy), and only 
successful again when he returns to his old habits. 
With the exceptions of an occasional experiment 
in the colour scheme and medium of ‘Titian, Lotto 
after this pursues his own way so independently 
of his fellow-artists that it would be a matter of 
surprise if the scanty records of his life and the 
presence of his works in out-of-the-way places did 
not inform us that he spent most of his time not 
in Venice among other artists, but in the provinces, 
chiefly in Bergamo and the Marches, where he 
came in contact with no one sufficiently his equal 
to cause any modification in his style. 


with 
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During the rest of Lotto’s life, from the National 
Gallery double portrait of 1515 to the artist’s 
death in 1556, we are able to trace almost from 
picture to picture a steady advance in expressiveness, 
in which the means of expression went hand in 
hand with the message he had to express. His 
spirit shows itself sensitive, brooding, intensely 
religious in a personal way, and full of sympathy 
for all the more refined and subtle moods of the 
human soul. 

During his prime, from 1518 to 1528, when he 
seems to have been happily situated in Bergamo, 
Lotto’s pictures have “ an exuberance, a buoyancy, 
a rush of life which find utterance in quick move- 
ments, in an impatience of architectonic restraint, 
in bold foreshortenings, and in brilliant, joyous 
colouring . . . . but the psychological interest is 
never absent, never wholly pushed out of sight by 
the most joyous of feelings.” In sacred subjects 
as well as in portraits, “he seems never to have 
painted without asking himself what effect a given 
situation must have on a given character.” Lotto 
left Bergamo before he was fifty, and in the next 
ten years attained some of his highest achievements 
-~—“ works retaining much of the health and blithe- 
ness of the Bergamask time, but of larger scope 
and deeper feeling.” From the profoundly religious 
spirit of many of these pictures Mr. Berenson 


draws the inference, which appears to be well- 
founded, that Lotto, during the repeated visits to 
Venice which he is known to have made just at 
this time, came into close contact with some of 
the Italian Reformers who were then crowding 


Venice. His biographer finds in this the explana- 
tion of Letto’s suddenly deepened sense of religion, 
and the almost evangelical familiarity with the 
Bible displayed in his representations of sacred 
events. In these, he goes on to say, “ psychology 
and personality mingle to a wonderful degree. 
. . . » He interprets profoundly, and in his inter- 
pretation expresses his own personality, showing 
at a glance his attitude toward the whole of life.” 
These two notes—psychology and personality— 
are, in fact, Lotto’s distinguishing characteristics— 
“a consciousness of self, a being aware at every 
moment of what is going on within one’s heart and 
mind, a straining of the whole tangible universe 
through the web of a sensitive personality. ... - 
This makes him pre-eminently a psychologist, and 
distinguishes him from such even of his con- 
temporaries as are most like him: from Diirer, 
who is near him in depth ; and from Correggio, 
who comes close to him in sensitiveness. ‘The most 
constant attitude of Diirer’s mind is moral earnest- 
66 


ness ; of Correggio’s, rapturous emotion ; of Lotto’s, 
psychological interpretation—that is to say, interest 
in the effect things have on the human conscious- 
ness.” 

The pictures of Lotto’s extreme old age, where, 
as his physical energy flickered lower and lower, the 
real fond of the man’s nature appeared more and 
more undisguised, do but deepen the impression 
already received from the whole body of his work. 
He remains to the last “a psychologist, using 
psychology not for its own sake, but as an instru- 
ment with which to give a finer interpretation of 
character than was given by any of his contem- 
poraries ; as a means of drawing closer to people, 
of looking deeper down into their natures; as a 
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guiding power for the re-creation in painting of the 
most symbolic events of sacred story.” 

Having briefly followed the development of 
Lotto’s character, as it reveals itself in his pictures 
from youth to old age, we are now at the point 
where we can estimate his importance for us. It is 
the fact that Lotto was so searching an interpreter 
of human character that gives him his peculiar 
place in our esteem. Other artists—Titian in 
especial—were able to catch the dominant note of 
their age and express its master 


HE NEW “MAGPIE AND 
STUMP”—A SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT IN DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

FoR many years past we have eagerly awaited 
the dawn of a new style in architecture. For 
nothing more distinguishes the attitude of the 
nineteenth century in this respect than its con- 
scious regret for its own weakness in reproducing 
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passions. But they “only = 
embody in art forms what we 
already know about the ripe 
Renaissance, while Lotto sup- 
plements and even modifies 
our idea of this period. . . 

Taken all together, his portraits 
are full of meaning and interest 
for us, for he paints people who 
seem to feel as we do about 
many things, who have already 
much of our spontaneous kind- 
ness, much of our feeling for 
humanity, and of our 
conscious need of human ties_ 
and sympathy. The charity of 
Lotto’s spirit gives us a very 
different idea of the sixteenth 
century from that which our 
up when we 





much 








fancy conjures 
concentrate our attention upon 
the murder of Lorenzino di 
Medici, or the tragic end of the 
Duchess of Palliano. Indeed, 
the study of Lotto would repay 
if it did no more than help us 
to a truer and saner view of 
the sixteenth century in Italy 
than has been given by popular 
writers from Stendhal down- 
wards, writers who too exclu- 
sively have devoted themselves to its lurid side. 
That side, it is true, is the prominent one, yet we 
feel a generous suspicion that another side must 
have existed, and Lotto helps to restore that human 
balance without which the Italy of the sixteenth 
century would be a veritable pandemonium.” 
Mary LoGan. 
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THE annual exhibition of work produced under 
the auspices of the “ Home Arts and Industries 
Association ” will be opened on June 13 next, at 
the Royal Albert Hall. 
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THE HALL FIREPLACE 


styles of the past with more or less regard for 
precedent, combined with its inability to invent a 
brand-new one. Yet, if you put down this expecta- 
tion in black and white, the fallacy becomes obvious. 
In the days when Latin orders imposed their re- 
straint upon an architect, ex nihilo nihil fit would 
certainly have been quoted as a text whereon to 
base the argument that a new style, or any new 
theory, must needs have something already existing 
to work upon. Nowadays we are apt to use the 
mystic word “evolution” with a blessed sense of 
solving a vexed question. But to accept every given 
67 
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succession of facts as a proof of evolution were 
folly. The north country farmer who expressed 
his disgust of existing circumstances in the phrase, 
“Tis as ’tis and can’t be no tisserer,” finding the 
language at his command unequal to his thought, 
boldly evolved new words. To-day in architecture 
one may indeed evolve a new style in such a way; 
but originality in literature based on a disregard for 
‘grammar and the English language, equally with 





THE ‘‘MAGPIE AND STUMP”’ 


originality of design which neglects certain abiding 
laws, gains its object at the expense of all other 
qualities. The really original cannot be evolved 
from nothing out of nothing, but must needs 
rearrange old details with new expressions adapted 
to new requirements. 

To say that Mr. Ashbee’s house (which is really 
the text of this homily) is in a brand-new style, 
would be an absurd statement. Yet it shows 
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originality expressed in a distinguished manner, 
that has escaped from the trammels of precedent 
and yet loyally obeys the spirit of true art. One 
may claim this for it without claiming absolute 
perfection, and without holding it up as a model 
for others to imitate. It expresses in a scholarly 
fashion its owner’s idea of a beautiful house to suit 
his personal requirements, and because it satisfies 
him fully, because his taste is good and his 
knowledge of practical needs 
ample, it becomes admirable 
in itself. 

The house in question is 
situated in Cheyne Walk, Chel- 
sea—facing the Thames —a few 
doors west of Oakely Street. 
It occupies the site of a well- 
known inn, the “Magpie and 
Stump,” a title which its pre- 
sent owner has kept for the 
name of his new home. The 
first mention of this hostelry 
occurs in 1596, when a Mr. 
Coxe Lisman, of Kynston, “was 
buried from Jones of the Pie.” 
In 1662, as we find in Faulk- 
ner’s History of Chelsea, Mr. 
James Leverett, in a will dated 
August 20, gave his messuage, 
called the “Magpie and 
Stump” in Great Chelsea, to 
his wife for life, and after her 
death to John Herne and Eliza- 
beth his wife, and the heirs of 
the said Elizabeth, they paying 
the yearly rental of £14, as 
follows: £10 thereof to the 
churchwardens and overseers 
to be by them equally divided 
and paid quarterly, as the said 
#10 should become due to 
such poor housekeepers and 
inhabitants as should not 
receive collections from the 
parish, and the £4 residue 
thereof to be laid out in a dinner by the said 
churchwardens and overseers at the said “ Magpie” 
quarterly as the same should become due. The 
building itself was burnt down in 1886. While 
digging the foundations for the new house the 
workmen came across a fifteenth-century window- 
head belonging to a still older structure, which 
must from the style have been erected between 
1480 and 1580. Many Elizabethan pipes were 
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also unearthed. A subterranean passage, 12 feet 
high and 12 feet wide, extending for about 100 feet, 
was discovered, and necessarily demolished for the 
sake of good foundations for the new building. 
Tradition, which need not be too readily accepted, 
says this was part of an underground passage lead- 
ing from Kensington Palace to the Thames. It 
has not been easy to fix the date of its construc- 
tion beyond the fact that its bricks were un- 
doubtedly earlier than the time of William ITI. 
In the last century a portion was used as a hiding- 
place for an illicit still. Of the former buildings 
nothing remains but the skittle alley in the garden, 
now used as a studio. The outward features of 
the old inn are preserved in sketches by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, Mr. C. E. Holloway, and others ; 
in these the old sign in iron, representing a magpie 
Although Mr. Ashbee 
was compelled to clear away such ruins as the fire 
left, he has endeavoured to keep the old associations 


on a stump, can be seen. 
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of the somewhat notorious inn, so far as its new 
purpose allows. 

To-day, however, it is less in its historic than in 
its artistic aspects that the “ Magpie and Stump” 
would interest readers of THE Stup1o. Outside 
it is not, at first sight, notably different from many 
a good new house in re-erected Chelsea. Of red 
brick and white stone, it preserves a picturesque 
ensemble, and does not arrogantly insist on forcing 
originality as its chief claim to notice. Well- 
planned and full of agreeable details, its facade 
from a hasty glance might be regarded as merely 
a good modern house of the very eclectic style so 
absurdly miscalled Queen Anne. But a 
lengthened study would disabuse you, and from 
the moment you mount its steps, as the front doors 
set at right angles to each other beneath the portico 
attract your notice, you find little of Queen Anne 
or any other prevailing fashion. Of solid oak, 
broadly designed with well-proportioned mouldings 
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and simply shaped panels, these doors strike the 
note of “style” which is conspicuous in the build- 
ing; how far their details are based on early Gothic 
woodwork it is needless to inquire ; their principal 
charm is undoubtedly due to a sensible use of good 
material with much artistic reticence of expression. 

The door facing you admits to Mr. Ashbee’s 
offices and studio ; the one to the left, to the hall 
of the dwelling-house proper. As you enter, you 
are struck with an air of space, which is preserved 
throughout the house, although on a second visit, 
when you begin to look more closely at its dimen- 
sions, you find the trick of ample space has been 
secured by a fine sense of proportion, and that the 
site is merely the awkward narrow plot of land, 
ridiculously large in proportion to its width, which is 
the outcome of restricted space in all closely popu- 
lated modern cities. 

Owing to the sketches Mr. George Thompson 
has made specially for this paper, which explain the 
various parts better than mere words could hope 
to do, it is needless to describe the hall in detail. 
One feature, however, refuses to be adequately ex- 
pressed in black and white. This is the panelling 
of the wall surface surrounding the fireplace, which 
is not of tiles as the sketch might suggest, but of 
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STONE CORBEL IN DRAWING-ROOM 


square plaques of copper, many of 
them enriched by the results of 
various experiments in enamels. 
Thus, spots of gorgeous crimsons, 
purples and greens, inserted ap- 
parently by chance among the plain 
copper squares, give a jewelled effect 
to the whole. This is typical of a 
special fondness the owner betrays 
for metal-work and jewels. By 
jewels I do not mean diamonds or 
the so-called precious stones, but fine 
crystals, onyx, and other substances, 
some of enamel as in this instance, 
which yield spots of colour and come 
peculiarly well set as they are in metal 
that has the marks of its fashioning 
still visible upon it. The handles of 
the doors, in fact every atom of con- 
structurally essential metal in the 
house, speaks clearly of thought be- 
stowed ; not in the ornamentation of 
necessary things, but in making them 
beautiful by reason of their fitness, 
their material, and the bold recogni- 
tion of their existence. To-day we 
too often endeavour to hide some 
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hideous but essential item, be it lock, handle, hinge 
or the like, by adding more or less bad ornament 
to it ; here Mr. Ashbee has tried by its simplicity of 
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form or beauty of surface to let the item in question 
serve its purpose thoroughly with no added orna- 
ment whatever. 
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AND STUMP ELECTRIC-LIGHT FITTINGS 


In the dining-room a certain austerity is kept 
throughout. More medizval than the other rooms, 
as the sketch shows, with its fireplace at the further 
end between two windows leading into the garden, its 


pleasantly designed frieze painted by Miss Ashbee, 
its nook stored with old blue and white Nankin on 
its shelves, the room has colour and a certain air of 
comfort which could not be indicated in the sketch. 
Leaving it, as you ascend the stairs a small window 
gives a pleasant peep into the dining-room. The 
newels of this staircase, continued aloft into pillars 

are a feature of the house and a pleasant one 

Their use is not particularly obvious, but their 


decorative value is unquestionable. Underneath 
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the tread of each step is a sort of bracket, as it 
were, decorated in gesso, but these items and the 
grill-work of the first stage of the staircase are to 
be seen in the drawing, and may be passed over 
with a bare mention. 

From the first landing of the staircase, doors 
lead to Miss Ashbee’s studio, access being gained 
through this down a flight of steps to the large 
studio used by Mr. Ashbee, which again by another 
flight of steps communicates with his private office. 

In the drawing-room you find quite a different 
ideal ruling; no longer the austere simplicity of 
the dining-hall, but a room which is not at first 
sight conspicuously unlike many another modern 
But the 
originality which distinguishes the house reveals 


salon in the abode of people of taste. 


itself here also as you study the details, the most 
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notable innovation being a wall painting on the 
chimney breast. The room is papered with a 
peacock-blue paper of a formal pattern in two 
shades, and the painting by Mr. Fry is cleverly 
planned in the same key of colour, so that it grows 
out of the walls as part of them, and does not at 
first sight detach itself as a painting is apt to do; 
indeed, it is only after a few minutes that you 
observe it at all. Its symmetrically treated formal 
garden, with a central fountain, is very happily 
imagined. No mantel-shelf obtrudes itself here, 
or indeed in any room of the house ; the opening 
of the fireplace proper is surrounded by tiles of 
rich peacock-blue lustre, framed in a pewter border ; 
the fender, the electric-light fittings, of which more 
anon, being also of the metal so little used in 
modern houses. In the corner, a specially designed 
cabinet repeats the form of the oriel window of 
the front. The room itself is L-shaped, and the 
garden end has another fireplace between the two 
windows, as in the dining-room below. This fire- 
place is framed in copper, as is also an old Italian 
panel picture placed above it. For the bordering 
of the grate the metal is used in plain masses, but the 
picture-frame is pierced in a bold pattern, showing 
stained wood in the interstices. The curtains and 
window hangings and a cover for the grand piano, 
finely embroidered by Mrs. Ashbee, add much to 
the decoration of this really beautiful room. In 
the bedrooms the same care to obtain, first comfort 
and then picturesqueness, is apparent. Most of the 
washing arrangements are permanent “ fitments ” 
of the woodwork of the rooms; electric lights 
are placed at the head of the beds, or hang sus- 
pended in the oriel of the window, behind the half- 
transparent curtains which enclose it at night. 

Returning to the staircase, you find the upper 
flight, distinguished by four newels crowned by heads 
boldly shaped like the prow of a viking’s ship. 
These are dedicated to great statesmen, and are to 
be inscribed with the names of certain English 
politicians, who need not be mentioned here. 

One might go on describing this very comfort- 
able and eminently practical house at great length, 
but that space forbids. A word, however, must be 
given to the fittings for the electric light. For 
these Mr. Ashbee has avoided the attempt to 
imitate gaseliers, 4s they in turn had imitated the 
suspended oil lamps and candelabra of previous 
periods. Recognising that a wire and not a tube 
was the essential factor, he has shown you the 
structure of the fittings boldly. Whether it hangs 
pendulous by a single twisted wire from a beaten 
metal rosette in the ceiling, or is arranged with a 
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group of cords supporting a corona as in the draw- 
ing-room, it is obviously electricity that is provided 
for, and no other illuminant. In the drawing-room 
the corona is further enriched by pendulous balls 
of jewel-like enamel, which catch the light and 
sparkle in spots of superb colour purely as orna- 
ment. 


JAPANESE COURSE OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN WOOD- 
CARVING. BY THE EDITOR. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


In Japan the art of wood-carving has probably 
been carried to a greater degree of perfection than 
in any other country in the world. Coincident 
with the progress of civilisation and the develop- 
ment of the arts in the West, the sculpture of 
marble and stone assumed an importance propor- 
tionate to the extent in which those materials were 
employed in architecture. The physical charac- 
teristics of Japan—the prevalence of continued 
earthquakes and earth-tremors—which have denied 
to that country the use of such materials in the art 
of building, have, at the same time, ordained the 
employment of wood as best adapted to resist their 
disturbing effects. Cottage and palece, barn and 
temple, have, therefore, alike been mainly con- 
structed of it. Wooden temples exist in Japan, 
built as far back as the ninth and tenth centuries 
of our era, which are still in sound condition, ex- 
hibiting in a far less degree the ravages of time 
than do the stone buildings of that age in Europe. 
Whether wood or stone be the most “noble” 
material does not here concern us; but that wood 
has been rightly selected for use in Japan there can 
be no manner of doubt ; and the result has been 
to give to the wood-carver a position in the Arts 
equivalent to that enjoyed by the mason in the 
West. As great a measure of respect is probably 
paid in Japan to the memory of such eminent 
wood-carvers as Hidaro Jingoro, whose works may 
still be admired and wondered at in many import- 
ant buildings in that country, as is paid in Europe 
to the powers of Pheidias, albeit that the essential 
characters of the great arts of Japan and Greece 
are based upon widely differing Philosophies. 

The actual knowledge commonly possessed in 
Europe of Japanese wood-carving is confined, for 
the most part, to the small ornamental adjuncts to 
pouch or dress known as Netsuke, to which so 
many connoisseurs of the curious and beautiful have 
in recent years wisely turned their attention. Mr. 
Gilbertson, a most eminent authority upon the 
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history and art of these delightful trifles, as well as 
of many other branches of Japanese art, told us 
something about them in his paper in THE StupIo 
for January 1894. We can imagine the delight 
with which our own Grinling Gibbons would have 
gazed at some of these marvellous imitations of 
fungi, of rats, of frogs, carved by his own contem- 
poraries in far-off Japan. But even inthe common 
articles of trade which are produced to-day in that 
country, the beauty and delicacy of handwork and 
the masterful use of the chisel at times astound us. 
But it is not until we visit Japan and gaze upon the 
great works of the great masters 7m situ that we 
fully realise the perfection to which the wood- 
We see massive 
and 


carver’s art has there attained. 
gateways, heavy roof bracketings, panels 
friezes on a grand scale, carved with a force of 
sculpturesque expression never exceeded in artistic 
power by any chiseller of stone in any age. As we 
look at these boldly conceived wood sculptures, it 
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FIG, 2.—CHISELS FOR CARVING CURVED LINES 





FIG. 3.—CHISELS FOR CARVING INTERVENING SPACES 


seems to us that the material, instead of detracting 
from the artistic value of the work, was in itself an 
advantage to the worker, who could obtain from it 
effects with far greater freedom than would be pos- 
sible with stone. The delight we feel in their 
contemplation is, in fact, exactly akin to the plea- 
sure we take in those direct touches of the great 
painter which express so much with such little 
apparent effort. 

It is impossible for us to thoroughly examine 
much of the wood-carving of the Japanese without 
marvelling at the remarkable facility with which it 
appears to have been executed. And this is 
noticeable, not only in the great work of the 
great carvers, but also in all that we see, however 
common. The carved decoration on the penny 
paper-knife, although perhaps of the slightest, 
always has the appearance of having been done by 
an adept in his craft—one who could do better 
work if required of him. 

From whence comes this facility ? 
arrive from some intuitive power, denied to us in 
the West, which enables the Japanese to draw and 
to carve with the same ease that we learn to walk ? 
Or does it arrive from some more perfect method 
of education than we are accustomed to? We 
reject the first suggestion as improbable. What 
are the facts about the latter ? 

While upon a visit to Japan a few years ago, the 
writer had the good fortune to visit the University 
College in Tokio, where he was shown a series of 
practical object lessons prepared by the master of 
the School of Wood-carving for. the use of the 
students. Block after block was attentively in- 
spected, and as the lessons progressed, one follow- 
ing in a natural sequence upon the preceding one, 
a system was revealed so practical, so full of care- 
ful thought, so perfect, as to impress him more 
than ever with the thoroughness of the people—a 
thoroughness shown alike in all they attempt, 
whether in the arts of peace or of war. The 
opportunities which the old masters of wood- 
carving enjoyed for learning their craft were, in all 
probability, of a different nature to those which 
young Japan has now at hand. The crafts were 
learnt in the workshop in the old times very much 
in the same way as they were in Europe, and it is 
possible that each master had his own especial 
way of instructing his apprentices. Of these 
methods we know little, and probably never shall 
be fully acquainted with them. But of the system 
now adopted at the Tokio University it is the good 
fortune of the writer to be able to give to readers 
of THE Stupio some outline. It is one of such 
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FIG, 4.—THE FINISHING WHETSTONE 


general value, that there is little doubt but that it 
might be studied to advantage by all who are de- 
sirous of learning this delightful craft, as well as by 
those who have already made partial progress in 
mastering its intricacies. It might be described as 
the “ Ollendorff of Wood-carving.” As taught in 
Japan, the full course of lessons is supposed to 
occupy the student three years to master. The 
third year is, however, devoted to a series of ad- 
vanced studies consisting of finished works, which 
have not the same technical interest to foreigners 
as the preliminary lessons. 

The course for the first year consists of six sets 
of studies, each set comprising six separate studies. 

In the present article we shall consider the two 











FIG 5.—-WHETSTONE FOR CURVED BLADES, 
ONE-HALF ACTUAL WIDTH 


first sets of studies, the remaining four sets and the 
course for the second year being described and 
illustrated in later articles. 

We must premise by describing the tools em- 
ployed. 

There are three sets of knives or chisels, each 
set containing seven knives, as shown in the illus- 
trations. The first set (fig. 1) is used for carving 
straight lines. All the knives are precisely the 
same form, and vary only in the width of the 
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blade. The second set (fig. 2) is curved in the 
blade for carving rounded hollows ; and the third 
set (fig. 3) has flat blades slightly rounded at the 
edges, used for cutting away intervening spaces. 





FIG. 6.—WHETSTONES FOR CURVED BLADES, 
TWO-THIRDS ACTUAL LENGTH 


Our illustrations have been carefully drawn to the 
actual size of the original blades, and reduced, for 
purposes of illustration, exactly one-half. The 
length of the handles is about seven inches. 

The whetstones employed are as follows :— 

The finishing stone. This is fixed in a wooden 
stand, as shown in the engraving, which represents 
it exactly one-half the actual size (fig. 4). 

The rough whetstone. This is fixed in a wooden 
stand in the same manner as the finishing stone. 

A cube of hard stone (flinty slate, or Lydian 
stone), used for smoothing the surface of the 
whetstone. 
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A whetstone of the same quality as the finishing 
stone, but with curved hollows, used for sharpen- 
ing the curved blades (fig. 5). 

Whetstones, of the same nature as the finishing 
stone, used for sharpening the inside surfaces of 
the curved blades (fig. 6). The sections of both 
ends of these are shown in the drawing. 

The illustrations of the lessons which here follow 
have been made by Mr. H. P. Clifford from the 
actual carvings prepared in Tokio, and now in the 
possession of the writer. These carvings are upon 
pieces of a soft wood, of the uniform size of six 
inches square by about five-eighths of an inch thick. 
OF 


FIRST YEAR INSTRUCTION. 
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Set No. 1 
Lesson 1.—/tsen.—Vertical lines. These are 
cut with the grain of the wood, and consist of com- 
binations of the simplest form of incisions. 
LEsson 2.—Osen. These cor- 
respond precisely with the lines given in Lesson 1, 
but are cut against the grain of the wood. 


Horizontal lines. 
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Lesson 3.—Ori Mawashi.—From Ort, to fold, 
and Mawashi, to turn. This lesson is a combina- 


tion of the two preceding ones. 














Lesson 4.—Ori Komi. 
Komi, to put into. <A study of oblique lines and 
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-From Ovi, to fold, and 


triangles. 
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LESSON 5.— Zusuhi. A 
simple but useful lesson in the management of 


Intersecting lines. 


crossed lines, 
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-Fret and key patterns. 
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LESSON 6. 





WP.c. 
This lesson 
is a combination of all the preceding ones, in which 
the patterns become somewhat more elaborate. 
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LrEssON 2.—Othake Sankaku.—Overlapping tri- 
angular patterns. <A return to line work, showing 
some new developments in fine edge-cutting. 























LESSON 3.—<Asanoha,.—Hemp-leaf pattern. De- 
signs in which the incised work and fine edge- 
cutting of the last two lessons are incorporated. 
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Lesson 4. — Lshidatami. — Overlapping square 
patterns. <A slight modelling or rounding of the 
face occurs here for the first time. 
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Lesson 5.—Higaki.—Interlacing patterns. A 


similar lesson to the last, but dealing with oblique 
work. 
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Lesson 6.—Xagome.—Bamboo basket patterns. 


A more elaborate development of the preceding 
lessons. 











“MOONLIGHT NIGHT IN 
RAGUSA HARBOUR.” BY 
JOSEPH PENNELL 
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Dalmatia as a Sketching Ground 


‘“* SEBENICO.’’ A SKETCH FROM NATURE 


ALMATIA AS A SKETCH- 
ING GROUND. BY JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 

It always seems so far off, so re- 
mote, so ungetatable—the land beyond the Adriatic 
—Dalmatia. Even the name is unfamiliar, and 
when one talks of Istria, Croatia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, Albania, and the countries dotted up 
and down the coast, where are they ? 

When—it is ten years ago—I was in Venice, one 
man went to Dalmatia, and another came from 
Montenegro ; they were discoverers, heroes. 

Six years later, when in Buda-Pesth, I was told 
of the wonders of the land; I was shown the only 
book about it in English, and finally, without 
knowing it, I took up my abode under the same 
roof with the author. After that, I couldn’t help 
I bought a ticket by the Hook of 
it costs, first class, about 


it; I went. 
Holland route to Vienna 
4#£5—and unless one is specially anxious to see the 
whole of middle Europe, without meaning to, I 
would not recommend it. I think I missed every 
connection I should have made, and spent more 
money in hotel bills than I saved in railway fares. 
Once in Vienna, you may go thence to Trieste 
straight by rail, and in this city you commence 
your Dalmatian journey. Or you may come from 
Venice over in the Trieste boat, which I think 
leaves every night. Or you may wish to go down 
the Danube to Buda-Pesth—the spring is the time 
—and thence on to Fiume by train. Or you may 
cross from Ancona or Brindisi in Italy to Fiume, 
Zara, Ragusa; or, finally, you may come north 
from Greece to Cattaro. These names convey 
nothing, I know, so let me start at Trieste, which, 
by the way, I never saw ; you must provide your- 
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self, however, with a map of Austro-Hungary, to 
follow me, and Joanne’s Guide in French—there is 
no English one. 

From Trieste, unless you can get a pass, you may 
take a ticket to Pola; only that far, however, for if 
you take a through ticket, or a round trip, you 
must always travel by the same line of steamers, 
and you will find that there are three or four 
rival lines, and you take the first that turns up. 
There is no other mode of travelling in the greater 
part of Dalmatia. Pola has an amphitheatre and 
other remains, and from photographs I’ve seen 
looks well. Thence come on to Fiume, but it is not 
worth stopping at, nor is Abazzia. These are the 
least interesting places on the coast, and fortu- 
nately, for Royalty has marked them for its own. 
Portrait-painters, therefore, might find Abazzia a 
good and useful pitch. 

But sail away from Fiume or Trieste on any of 
the numerous lines ; there is a ship almost every 
day, for Zara; you may stop at Arbi, if you like, 
a Venice on a hill, lovely, with perfect walls and 
towers, and a beastly inn ; better come back there, 
however, when you are more used to the country. 
At Zara I stopped at the Hotel Vapore, which was 
good and clean, and dined in all the others. 
Rooms cost about eighty kreutzers (two shillings, 
more or less, probably less). Dalmatian or Austro- 
Hungarian landlords don’t mind one’s feeding out, 
and there is no fable d’héte, and you go to a café in 
the morning for your first breakfast. Your whole 
day’s expenses should not average more than three 
gulden (say six shillings) all over the country. I 
shall not refer to this matter again—extortion and 
swindling are almost unknown—though, of course, 
it is as well to inquire prices beforehand. 

The cooking all through the country is a mixture 
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of German and Italian, and varies with the 
language, but either will carry one all through 
Dalmatia—the local speech changes with almost 
every town you stop at ; on almost all the steamers 
the officers speak English. 

Zara possesses one charming subject—a water- 
gate—Porta Terra Firma. Mr. Charles Wyllie and 


‘*A STREET IN MOSTAR” 


I have both tried to draw it, but I do not think 
it has been done to death by us. The combina- 
tion of life afloat and ashore is remarkable, so too 
is the architecture; the cathedral has been restored, 
but the shrine of St. Chrysogonus is very gorgeous. 
The narrow streets, though striking, are far inferior 
to those of other towns. The costume is good, but 
you will see much better later on. Also if you try 
to buy it from the people, you will probably get 
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stuck. From Zara, where all the steamers stop, go 
on to Sebenico, the coast all the way is bold and 
grand, just like a series of Scotch lochs ; and the 
position of Sebenico is remarkable from the sea ; it 
is a fishing town, it has a striking sky-line, the 
streets climb up and down hill finely; the cathedral 
is good—a miniature St. Mark’s. Most of the 
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churches are Byzantine all through the country ; 
there is a delightful fishermen’s church parade in 
the piazza by the cathedral on Sundays; if there is 
a religious festival on, see it, every one will be in 
costume but yourself; you will probably get things 
fired at you, for the people are vile, they drive 
you mad if you try to sketch in the streets; they 
are only good to look at from adistance. The 
wine cellars and shops are very paintable, and quite 
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characteristic of the country. The hotel at the 
landing-place—the only one—leaves much to be 
desired so far as variety goes, but it might be 
worse, but couldn’t be much cheaper ; it is called 
the Pellegrino. 

The only railway in the country runs from 
Sebenico to Spalato, with a branch to Knin—one of 
the few interior towns. The market in this place, 
held once or twice a week, is Oriental, most amaz- 
ing costume is to be seen, and the trip can easily 
be made in a day. If one wishes to stop, there are 
very good and cheap lodgings to be had at the 
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railway station at Knin. Take the boat or train to 
Trau, about three hours from Sebenico ; the boat 
is more interesting. There are decent lodgings to 
be had in Trau, but no hotel that I could recom- 
mend ; any porter will take you to them. This is 
one of the most picturesque places in the country. 
A beautiful piazza, a splendid tower, a fine portal 
to the church, good loggia, Venetian houses, and, 
outside the land gate, a most interesting market 
under the trees once a week. A whole summer 
could be passed here delightfully. There are pic- 
tures everywhere. Spalato is but an hour or so 
away, either by steamer, road, or rail. The shore- 


line is much like the Riviera. Spalato, except for 
the architect, is disappointing, of small account. 
There are bits about, but save for the sea-front of 
the palace of Diocletian, which is now a rabbit 
warren of dwellings, there is little for the artist. 
There is really less character here than in any 
other part of the country—that is purely local 
colour, it is more like a bit of old Rome. Excur- 
sions may be made to the interior to Sinj, it is 
worth while, for the market. The hotel at Spalato 
is the Hotel de la Ville. another on 
the principal square, but the first is good. From 
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Spalato excursions may be made to the islands, 
if one does not intend to return to Trieste, other- 
wise they should be visited on the way back. 
Those best worth visiting are Lesina, a very charm- 
ing fortified place ; the authorities make no trouble 
about sketching ; lovely harbour, beautiful loggia, 
good hotel, looking out on everything. This place 
is semi-tropical, palms grow in the streets. There 
is a monastery near the town with what I believe to 
be some Della Robbia work over the church-door. 
Curzola very quaint, excellent hotel on the quay, 
fine loggia, good church, most picturesque ship- 
yards under old trees, delightful, and so cheap. 
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Lissa, which I don’t know about, only stayed one 
night. The excursion to the islands takes about a 
week. Continuing south from Spalato, a day's 
steaming will bring you on to Metkovic, in Her- 
zegovina, and two hours’ ride by rail to Mostar, an 
Oriental Moslem city with an excellent European 
hotel—the Grand. Passports absolutely required 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina. Mostar is the most 
interesting town I’ve ever seen—bazaars, costumes, 
bridges, character, life. From here one can visit 
all Servia and Bosnia, or return, as I did, to Met- 
kovic, and then steam by Stagna Grande to 
Gravosa—the port for Ragusa; don’t stop at Gra- 
vosa, beautiful as it is, but go up to Ragusa. The 
hotels we found bad, but the place itself, completely 
fortified, is one of the most beautiful in the world. 
The public hall, the streets of stairs, the walks, the 
walls, the sail over to the near islands, Mirimar, every- 
thing is charming. Don’t fail to see the moonlight 
in the harbour. This is the place for picking up 
things ; lovely embroideries can be had very cheap. 
When you finally tear yourself away from the spot, 
it is only to enter into a land of enchantment—the 
Bocche di Cattaro—a series of inland seas, with the 
towns on their shores, like those around the Italian 
lakes, hemmed in on all sides by towering moun- 
tains, whose summits are always shrouded in clouds. 
Closed at the south by a solid wall of rock, up the 
face of which a road has been blasted till it winds 
and disappears into the clouds, is the only entrance 
to Montenegro—the land of the black mountain. 
There is an excellent hotel and a very bad one in 
Cattaro; one is the Stadt Gratz, the other the 
Stadt Trieste, but which is good and which bad I 
forget ; I know, however, I got into the bad one, 
and it’s the worst in the whole country. The land- 
scape ranges from the beautiful to the sensational, 
and the costume from that of Western Europe to 
the extreme Orient. 

From Cattaro one may penetrate to Montenegro, 
Albania, Greece, go over to Brindisi, as I did, or 
return by the islands to Trieste direct. The 
steamer is small, but good enough ; the whole trip, 
which lasted three months from London back to 
Brindisi, cost me £45. Fifty pounds would have 
easily brought me back; I carried a letter of 
credit. As yet the tourist, save the yachtsman, is 
unknown in Dalmatia. 

Even the artist has scarcely penetrated ; and I 
know of no country so little spoiled, so full of cos- 
tume, so interesting architectually, so characteris- 
tic, so cheap to travel in, so really accessible, as 
Dalmatia ; but go quickly, in the spring or autumn. 

JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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OME REFLECTIONS ON ART 
AT THE CHAMP DE MARS. 
BY GABRIEL MOUREY. 


BEFORE commencing a detailed criticism 
of the Annual Exhibition of French Fine Art at 
the Champ de Mars, I may perhaps be permitted 
a few general esthetic reflections such as shall 
explain and justify the remarks, laudatory and 
otherwise, which are to follow. 

In France, our schools of painting and sculpture 
are passing through a strange crisis—a crisis, in- 
deed, almost unique in the history of the plastic 
arts. The cult of the Ugly, the contempt of the 
Beautiful, is in the ascendant. The fine sense of 
form is lost, while the splendours of that radiant 
Ideal springing forth from material things, seem 
gone for ever. Night reigns in the imagination, 
in the soul, of the artist at this century-end—a 
black darkness which lies heavy on his eyelids and 
closes them as with the shadow of death. 

Since every artistic movement shapes itself 
ordinarily in accordance with the literary and 
philosophic bent of the day, how can one be 
surprised—unless it be through ignorance—that 
French Art should have felt the rebound of those 
two great influences which have pervaded the 
France of the nineteenth century—Romanticism 
and Naturalism ? Consider the literary and artistic 
signs of the times, and one is forced sadly to 
conclude that they wholly lack the sentiment of 
Beauty. French Art is ruined—perhaps past repair 
—unless there arise a man of universal genius who 
shall be to the Latin spirit what men of the worth of 
Goethe and Wagner were to those of their own race. 
We have Victor Hugo, you will say; but how can 
any one who goes to the root of things consider 
Victor Hugo as the embodiment of the Gallic 
spirit? He was the poet—as he remained all his 
life, despite appearances—of an age, exceptional, 
abnormal, chimerical, far removed from the very 
traditions of French genius. He was the poet of the 
Imperial Epopee—in other words, the poet of the 
Revolution which had gone before. In the mighty 
crucible of his fancy, in the wild rhythm of his 
song, the feelings and the passions he gave vent to 
were not so much the feelings and the passions of 
one particular race, as they were those of a universal 
humanity. 

Thus the social evolution worked its way, con- 
quered all minds, filled the thoughts of all. It 
came on, fast and strong and formidable; and 
however much these economic necessities, these 
industrial questions, disgusted him at first, the 
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artist at last had to descend to their level and 
mingle with them, for there they were on all 
sides of him, quivering with human life. True, a 
vigorous breath animates this social mé/ée, in which 
one hears the rumblings of all the hopes, and 
maybe all the despair, of the future ; and then one 
knows that to live amidst it all, the man who is 
worthy of the name must see and understand. But 
of beauty what does it offer, what elements of that 
beauty which is eternal as the Parthenon marbles 
or the spires of our cathedrals? Can this swarming 
life pour out for the artist soul the soothing draught 
of the Ideal? No; it has destroyed, and will yet 
destroy. The fabric of the old faiths, the old 
religions, is down in the dust, and what will the 
new order of things raise on its ruins? In philo- 
sophy we see a sort of sentimental altruism ; in 
art and literature the dilettante spirit—that pitiful 
refuge for the weakly and the vacillating, con- 
sumed by the restlessness and fatigue of used-up 
heredity. 

Is it not sad to think of the contempt, ap- 
proaching hatred, which several generations pro- 
fessed for such an artist as Ingres? And all 


because he preserved the cult of tradition, the 
then despised and old-fashioned spirit of his race, 
the respect and love for form, the religion of 
Beauty. Let us admit that in the realisation of his 


artistic dreams he often showed a certain stiffness, 
but admire him we must for the nobility and 
grandeur of the Ideal which he spent his life in 
attaining. 

The Ideal, the Beautiful—all that seems dead 
nowadays, and one might think that artists had 
forgotten the very meaning of the words. Painters, 
sculptors, and romancers alike—whither are they 
tending, what is the goal they are striving for? 
They are simply aiming, as all the world may 
see, at the reproduction of commonplace material 
life. They are content if only they may succeed 
in producing the semblance of immediate reality ; 
and the public is satisfied too. What more does 
it want, this public, this crowd of sight-seers, to 
whom the sacred word Art means nothing? “Oh, 
how true it is, how real”! exclaims the mob 
before a picture or a statue ; and if it cannot say 
that, it passes on disdainfuily. To this level is 
Art debased, since these are the judges to whom 
an artist condescends to submit his work. The 
public have killed the artist and his art by vulgaris- 
ing and democratising them. 

Each year thousands of pictures and statues are 
produced for the crowd, all designed to catch the 
eye and win success, for all the world like the 


eccentric gaudy devices with which the advertising 
agent seeks to “ push ” his clients’ wares—with this 
further consequence, that every year one remarks 
a decrease of zstheticism, an incontestable falling 
off in ability. 

I may be accused of exaggeration by some who 
will be surprised at so pessimistic an opinion. 
Those, however, who during the past ten years 
have watched the annual Salons, without bias, and 
in a spirit of independence, must unfortunately 
admit that I am right. The subject I have touched 
upon is so important, and for its adequate consider- 
ation demands so much space, that I must beg to 
be excused for having dealt with it in this cursory 
manner; but my readers have doubtless under- 
stood my meaning, those at any rate who are 
interested in the future of art, who look upon art 
as the only radiance, the only joy, the one great 
fertiliser of existence. But to my criticism. 

M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES—A (out seigneur tout 
honneur. Say and think what you will of it, the 
large panel intended for the Boston Library will 
rank among the finest of Puvis de Chavannes’ 
works. Quite recently in these columns I spoke 
of the general characteristics of this bright genius, 
and it will suffice therefore to point out how these 
characteristics may be found in all their expansion 
in this the master’s latest production. 

The nine Muses are assembled on the edge of a 
grassy cliff, from which springs a transparent cur- 
tain of bay-trees against the softly golden sky, 
while below lies the sea, immaculately blue and 
still. They hasten from their retreat at the call of 
Genius, who, standing erect above in his chariot of 
cloud, holds aloft with both hands a double brazier 
of white flame. Borne on the breath of dawn, 
their long white robes scarce ruffled by the breeze, 
the Daughters of Memory float gently towards the, 
divine figure. With gestures full of veneration and 
love they stretch out their arms in salutation. 
What inexpressible harmony of line and colour! 
What absolute purity of atmosphere! Some there 
are who bear lutes in their hand, others with 
branches of green. One figure, still enveloped in 
the garb of sleep, passes her fingers over her eye- 
lids, all dazzled by the resplendent light of Genius. 
And the blue sea flows on behind them, and the 
sky grows dappled with gold, a miraculous, silvery 
gold strewn by the laurels with a glory of leaves ; 
and thus unfolds this serene poem of Beauty and 
Dream in supremely harmonious tones of soft 
green, pale gold, milky white, and radiant blue. 
Ah, how far one seems from the world of to-day, 
how far from the trivialities and the grossnesses of 
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life, in the presence of this genial vision! One 
feels as though entranced in a dream of peace and 
happiness, like those two noble statues full of deep 
thought and sweetness and goodness, which the 
painter has placed on either side of the central door, 
framed by those splendid pieces of decoration, 
Recueillement and Etude. 

And the significance of this admirable canvas 
seems to me to touch still greater heights. The 
spirit of Genius floating in the heavens is surely the 
type of the Old World, of Greece herself, Mother 
of Beauty, and of all the serenity of the ages, bear- 
ing light into the newer world, into this civilisation 
of yesterday, with its violence and its audacity, its 
too great love for the fresh materialities of science 
and of progress. Truly the words of peace and 
joy fall from the lips of the Messenger of Light, as 
the artist himself expresses it. The Messenger 
comes with his triumphal procession across the vast 
space of blue, youthful ever despite the ages. And 
as he passes, the sea itself in deference grows calm. 
This is the world he might have looked on at his 
birth, this fair stripling, in the days when Pheidias 
with his chisel evoked from out the mastered 
material that splendid race of gods. Bow we 
must in respect before the young fresh beauty of 
this work in which the great artist has so master- 
fully brought before us the eternal power of the 
Ideal. 

M. Eucéne Carritre.—A tumultuous gesti- 
culation of shadowy forms in a thick cloud of 
smoke, seen through the twilight of a rainy evening 
—such is the picture called Zhédtre Populaire. 
The eye grows tired as it tries in vain to discern 
anything of form and of fancy in this great canvas. 
It is simply chaos, swarming with strange figures. 
It might indeed be summarily described as merely 
a rough studio sketch on an exaggerated scale, 
for there are many parts of it in which through 
the heavy atmosphere simply nothing can be dis- 
tinguished. And this is what some critics call a 
masterpiece, full of meaning and running over with 
life. I am sorry I cannot agree with them, and 
more than sorry to see an artist of M. Carriére’s 
ability condescend to a success of this kind. I 
cannot but remember some of his pictures of 
former years—charming works, full of subtle 
delicacy, and strangely attractive by very reason 
of the subdued light this artist so greatly affects, 
and from which he has produced such ingenious 
and stirring results. His mistake this year is solely 


due to exaggeration of this method. 
M. ALBERT BESNARD.—A mad riot of colour, a 
sort of delirious effervescence, causing a sensation 
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of giddiness, characterises his Marché aux chevaux, 
environs @’ Alger. As in his Port d Alger, one must 
needs marvel at the power both in scheme of 
colour and in observation shown by an artist 
whose works seem to quiver with imagination and 
truth, as seen through his personal artistic tem- 
perament. With what acuteness, what accuracy, 
he has noted the attitudes of these horses ; what 
admiration he shows for the supple grace of these 
splendid animals, so strongly and yet so gracefully 
built! There is in these creatures all the poetry 
of the wild rush for the freedom of the desert, and 
these skies of gold, and flame and dazzling blue, 
which shine from out his pictures, fill one’s eyes 
with enchanting, astonishing, intoxicating delight. 

M. AMAN-JEAN.—Here is a sober, conscientious 
artist of high artistic and moral worth, with a per- 
ception at once distinguished and delicate, gravely 
scrupulous in all that concerns mind and fancy. 
He invests his portraits with a lofty dignity, which 
his refined and graceful manner enables him to 
realise to perfection. Za Jeune Fille au Paon, and 
the portraits of Mik. M. J. L., M. de M—-, 
and Colonel de K., strike one as masterly efforts, 
of scholarly depth, and dignified choice of effects ; 
of real simplicity and with none of the trickiness 
common among the popular portrait-painters, the 
Carolus Durans and the Doucets, for instance. 
A true and delicate appreciation of values, a sur- 
prising ease in painting stuffs, and in giving each 
material its proper character, a rare gift for har- 
mony and composition—such are the qualities— 
uncommon qualities, one must admit—which M. 
Aman-Jean possesses. There is no clap-trap in 
his art, which aims at being subtle without 
obscurity, broad without carelessness, deep with- 
out effort. In him we have, beyond doubt, one of 
the masters of the near future. 

M. Cuarvtes Cazin.—No one succeeds better 
than M. Cazin in reproducing the very soul of a 
landscape, the nice variations of atmosphere, the 
infinite play of pure light, the poetry that lies in 
ancient habitations, in the grey high-roads, in the 
trees at twilight, in the green turf and in the dry 
grass ; none realises better the melancholy of the 
calm eventide. He has the gift of investing Nature 
with sadness, and Nature he loves wherever he 
finds her wild, and humble and simple and un- 
pretentious. Then with what tenderness he calls 
her forth, with what a loving hand he lifts the veil 
which hides her inmost thoughts. He endows 
with a personality of their own the trees, the hills, 
the very windings of the soil, the clouds, as they 
seem to unite in a concert of familiar voices, to 




















chant the praise of the calm and placid beauty of 
earth and Nature. What tender poetic melancholy 
in this Maison de Pécheurs/ Everything tells so 
plainly of the frugal, hard and cruel life beside the 
grey sea behind the flowerless moorland. Our 
great school of landscape may indeed be proud to 
add to its glorious roll—to Corot, Dupré, Diaz, 
Rousseau—the name of Jean-Charles Cazin. 

M. Ro._.—lIt is surprising and painful to see an 
artist with so vigorous a fainter’s temperament—I 
italicise the words deliberately—make such a mis- 
take, go so far astray, as M. Roll has done this 
year. He had established a firm reputation from 
the bold and confident handling of his materials. 
His pictures were full of sap, and despite the little 
esthetic interest usually to be found in his com- 
positions, no one could afford to despise or blame 
him, for in all he did there was evidence of a rich, 
healthy, sincere view of things, and often glimpses 
of truth which deserved esteem. But what are we to 
say, what to think, of this enormous decorative panel 
which he calls Zes Joies de la Vie? Commonplace 
in point of arrangement, still more commonplace 
in execution, it is bewildering in its incoherence. 
What is the meaning of these frenzied musicians, 
clothed in black, in this scene-painter’s glade, 
sprawling with nude Bacchantes? Here, em- 
bracing couples are dancing under the trees; there, 
women are disporting in the water. The whole 
thing is soft and woolly, with no regard for that 
general harmony which is indispensable in all 
decorative work. As for the symbolical idea, it 
seems gross andshallow. Indeed, there appears to 
be very little that is attractive in these “ Joys of 
Life,” if this is what they are in reality. It is 
simply music-hall or beer-house decoration ; nothing 
more ! 

M. A. DE LA GANDARA.—Extreme Whistlerism 
minus the genial freedom of the creator of 
Carlyle and Lady Meux is the characteristic 
of this painter. The Portrait de Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt attracts attention more for the sake of 
the sitter than from any intrinsic merit in the 
work itself. And was it the great /vagédienne’s 
coquetry, or simply an admission of weakness on 
the part of the painter, that made him confine 
himself to this back pose, @ profil perdu? It is 
hard indeed to understand what his idea can have 
been in painting this portrait in which Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt’s very features are subordinated 
to her gown, with a white satin train—well and 
dexterously painted it is true, but in no way com- 
pensating us for losing a sight of the great actress’s 
expressive face. 
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M. de la Gandara, despite his excellent gifts, 
chooses to copy Whistler in his portraits ; in his 
still-life he imitates Chardin, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he succeeds remarkably well in re- 
producing that species of atmosphere in his 
colouring which is peculiar to the incomparable 
painter of the Aenedicite. But one may seek in 
vain for any indication of a genuine personality, a 
real artistic originality in M. de Ja Gandara. 

M. Dacnan.—After his triumph of last year at 
the Champ de Mars, M. Dagnan is very meagrely 
represented so far as the number of his exhibits is 
concerned ; but when their real merit is consi- 
dered the quantity is forgotten in the quality. If 
his Zvos may be passed by almost without remark, 
how, on the other hand, can one help dwelling 
long before his delightful Zavoir Breton? Here 
is a striking instance of how a great artist may 
transform reality into poetry by sheer power of 
vision and force of brush. 

The refined and delicate talent of M. Duez has 
gone oddly astray this year in the dull piece of 
realism, entitled Z’heure de la Tétée a la Maternité. 
One finds none of his customary qualities here. 
The faces stand out hard and detached, with a 
complete absence of atmosphere, while the attitudes 
are commonplace and wanting in character. The 
whole thing smacks of artificiality and convention. 
We may hope that M. Duez will not remain long 
in this new manner. 

What is there to say of M. LHERMITTE, save 
that he draws and paints well, according to the 
taste of the day, and that his charcoal drawings 
and his pastels are preferable to his huge picture of 
Les Halles, illustrating M. Zola’s “Ventre de 
Paris,” and intended to adorn the walls of the 
H6tel de Ville? 

Our great Watteau’s glory might, I think, have 
easily dispensed with the pretentious “‘ apotheosis ” 
which M. Gaston La ToucHeE has taken the 
trouble to dedicate to him. It is an orgie of false 
colouring, absolutely out of harmony, straining 
after originality of effects, but displaying a complete 
incapacity for dealing successfully with the sonorous 
gamuts of light. One can only recall with regret 
his delicate Bénédiction of last year, so charming 
in its harmony of whites. 

Three canvases, signed GUILLAUME ROGER, de- 
serve mention, notably Une Zasse de Thé and Vert 
et Rose,in which the artist’s efforts to realise certain 
subtle effects of colour have produced the happiest 
results. 

Where are we to stop next amidst this confusion 
of walls? Before the exhibits of M. J. E. BLANCHE, 
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Henry Scott Tuke 


especially his portrait-study of M. Paul Hervieu ? 
Before the canvases of M. DescHAmps, who copies 
the late Ribot? Before those of M. GErorGEs 
Huco, the more inferior on account of the great 
name they bear? Before M. Maurice E.to1’s fresh 
landscapes? Before the interiors and architectural 
landscapes in which M. Lopre awakens with so 
fine a touch the dead and gone glories of the 
Past? Before M. Picarp’s portraits—which are 
better than his Belle au Bois Dormant—or M. 
JEANNIOT’s or M. DesBoutin’s? Shall we pause 
in front of Za Platane by M. Ary RENAN, the 
Disciples @Emmaiis by M. Maurice DEnIs, or 
M. BeERTHON’s small fresco, Z’Aube—three works 
full of interest? Then we have M. MoNTENARD 
with his luminous, but never varying, landscapes ; 
M. Matuey’s cold Portrait du Duc d’ Orléans ; 
the hideous, and in every way contemptible, genre 
studies of M. José Frappa ; the landscapes, fit only 
for Red-skins, by M. DuMoULIN—not to be con- 
founded with the distinguished engraver, M. Fernand 
Desmoulin; M. WEERTs, with his portraits—the 
faces of gold-beater’s skin and the figures clothed 
in zinc—and his great symbolical arrangement, in- 
tended for some retired grocer, which he pompously 
styles Pour [ Humanité—pour la Patrie,a wounded 
soldier in his death agony at the foot of the Cross 
on which hangs the Son of Man. Note also M. 
Lfon CouTurRIER’s inevitable, ever-the-same sea 
scene, Adbandonné, and the string of attempts 
in imitation, now of M. Puvis de Chavannes, 
now of M. Cazin, now of M. Carriére, now of Mr. 
Whistler. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. BISHOP 








MR. TUKE AT WORK FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
FTERNOONS IN STUDIOS: 
HENRY SCOTT TUKE AT 


FALMOUTH. 


A WIDE bay in silent sunshine, with 

no sound of human occupation to break the still- 
ness of the buoyant air; and 

3 the sea itself audible only in 
faint ripples as it plashes upon 
the rocks far below. Mr. 
z : Tuke’s studio is a landmark, 
partly from its conspicuous 
position, and partly from its 
obvious intrusion as a tem- 
porary occupant of a landscape 
sparsely dotted with houses of 
any sort. You have seen it 
before from the sea, as you 
entered Falmouth bay; and 
afterwards for a moment when, 
having climbed a steep side 
street in that most delightful 
seaport, you paused before 
plunging into a Cornish lane 
down to a huge fresh-water 
pool, scarce separated from the 
sea by a narrow stretch of 



































FROM A SKETCH IN OILS 
OF A HEAD. BY HENRY 
SCOTT TUKE 










































glittering sand, and then up again until you came 
upon it suddenly at the foot of the swelling downs 
that crown the sturdy cliffs. 

As you enter, you discover that it is a real work- 
ing studio, devoid of ornament, outside or in ; with 
an appropriate nautical flavour suggested by a most 
ingenious arrangement of ropes, which turn out to 
be, not rigging as you first thought, but a com- 
plicated system of cords for adjusting the many 
blinds of the roof and windows to the required 
light. Mr. Tuke, in sailor costume—the genuine, 
not the amateur variety—looking as if he had just 
stepped out from one of his own canvases, some- 
what demurs to the idea of taking his studio 
seriously, as the birthplace of his paintings. 

“My studio is ‘out of doors,’ he says. “I 
paint all my pictures in the open air. Of course at 
times I repaint portions of them here, because the 
harmony that looks all right beside the sunlit 
model may look very different when inspected 
critically in the studio the next day; but the pictures 
themselves are practically begun and finished in the 
open.” 

“You came to Falmouth to paint the sea, I 
suppose ?” 

“The sea is certainly the keynote of my pictures, 
but my object in living here: is not to be a 
marine painter—I do not reckon myself one—but 
primarily to paint the nude in the open air; here 
there are quiet beaches, some of them hardly 
accessible except by boat, where one may paint 
from the life model undisturbed.” 


Flenry Scott Tuke 





“ How long have you lived at Falmouth ?” 

“T was here as a youngster for a dozen years, 
and then returned, in 1885, for a short visit, when 
I was so charmed with the place that I have re- 
mained here, excepting occasional trips to the 
Continent, ever since. Soon after I came, I bought 
the Julie, an old French brigantine. The hold 
was cleared out, giving me a studio 60 feet long ; 
but the upper deck I kept intact, with masts and 
sails in their places. I lived abroad for the best 
part of three years.” 

“ Was All Hands to the Pump, your first Chantrey 
bequest picture, painted on the Judie?” 

“Ves, and Euchre, Land in Sight, A Fo'cstle 
Yarn, and several other pictures. That study 
[pointing to the one reproduced on page 96] 
shows the look-out from the vessel as she lay 
moored in mid-stream, opposite the market-strand.” 

“To hark back a little, when did you begin to 
study?” 

“T was at the Slade, under Poynter, for a short 
time, and then under Legros. From there I went 
to Paris, working by turns under Laurens, Olivier- 
Merson, and others.” 

“Was your first picture exhibited at the R.A.?” 

“Yes; it was while I was at the Slade; I am 
not proud of it now. It was an imitation old 
master, Zhe Good Samaritan. A curious thing 
happened in connection with it. A workman who 
had seen it wrote from Coventry to say he could 
not afford to buy it, would I exchange it for a 
moonstone ring, which he sent up on approval. 
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FROM A PAINTING BY H, 5S, TUKE 
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Henry Scott Tuke 


Did I do so? No! [laughingly] the picture was 
not very good—nor was the ring ; so we each kept 
our treasure.” 

“You showed some early work at the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society, I think ?” 

“ Yes; at the first exhibition I had Zhe Ship- 
builders, the first picture I painted after my Paris 
experience. I was one of the original members 
of the New English Art Club, and have shown 
there Zhe Bathers—now at Melbourne— Zhe First 
Boat In, A Summer Day, and The Promise, in 
addition to some smaller works. 





‘SAILORS PLAYING CARDS”’ 





“You set most store by your nude, I believe?” 

“Yes; at the time I first took up the subject, 
when Alexander Harrison was attacking the same 
problem in the orchards of France, it seemed to 
open up fresh vistas, and certainly gave new inte- 
rest to the study of the undraped figure, to depict 
it with the pure daylight upon it, instead of the 
artificial lighting of the studio. Besides, as a 
matter of personal taste, I much prefer working in 
the open to the close air of a room, especially at 
the temperature which it is necessary to maintain 
when you are working from the life. Sometimes 





FROM A PAINTING BY H. S, TUKE 


(By permission of Mr, Franz Hanfstaengl, Munich, London, and New York) 


“Your biggest things have been at the R.A., 
have they not ?” 

“Most of them. But my first open-air nude 
Summer Time—was in the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1885. Two Corfu pictures, 4 Lemon Gatherer 
and A Lemon Tree, were shown in the New Gallery 
in 1893.” 

“One of your pictures, I think you said, is at 
Munich?” 

** Yes ; it was bought for the Pinakothek in 1894— 
it is Euchre, a group of sailors seated on the deck 
of the old /uéie, playing cards. All the figures 
in it were painted from Falmouth men. Indeed, 
for most of my work I rely chiefly on local models ; 
although at times it is necessary to employ profes- 
sionals, who have to be imported from London.” 
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one is tempted to inquire if the result compensates 
for the extra labour involved, and the disappoint- 
ments and inconveniences of the changeable 
English climate. But I always return to my first 
opinion, that the truth and beauty of flesh in sun- 
light by the sea, is offered to you in a way impos- 
sible to secure in pictures built up from hasty 
sketches, at leisure, in one’s studio. Because, how- 
ever much you may work indoors afterwards, 
whatever you add is with the outdoor impression 
strong upon you.” 

“You work chiefly in oils, I believe ?” 

“Ves, chiefly. I do a good many small sketches 
in water-colour, and one that I own I should be 
willing to stake my reputation upon, Leander, 
shown at the Grosvenor Gallery, is in pastels. Black 











and white I rarely use, and etching I have never 
returned to since I experimented in it during the 
Slade period.” 

“Was August Blue, the Chantrey purchase of 
1894, painted near here?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tuke, pointing to the sea 
beyond Pendennis Castle ; “I painted it out there 
froma boat. I have, you know, a floating studio ; 
you must come out in it. Perseus and Andro- 
meda, the Woodland Bather, 
and several others were 
painted on a beach behind 
that headland; let us stroll 
up to it.” 

Passing Pink Cottage, that, 
with its blaze of flowers, car- 
nations and gladioli especially, 
looks far more like the house 
of a coastguard than the abode 
of an artist of note, we strolled 
under low wind-swept trees 
that crown the rocky head- 
land of Pennance Point, to 
the down at the summit, 
where a splendid sweep of 
coast was visible, broken by 
innumerable coves, some fern- 
clad to the water’s edge, others 
with stern rocks running per- 
pendicularly to the close- 
cropped turf above. 

“You have painted a good 
many portraits, have you 
not?” 

“ A fair number. One, of 
my sister, was at the R.A, 
and others have been at the 
Grafton and the New Gallery. 
The one you saw in my studio 
is the latest.” 


Henry Scott Tuke 


regattas than even in the gold medal Munich had 
just bestowed—the very day I was interviewing 
him. As we strolled back to the quay together, 
we met and recognised the sailors familiar enough 
on the walls of the Academy. Then on to the 
boat studio, where the skipper in the studio-cabin 
showed me the first studies of some of his most 
important pictures, which had been painted from 
her. This nameless craft has a glass-roofed deck, 








The picture referred to is ; 
a portrait of a lady in even- |[#~ : ; 
ing dress, a beautiful scheme 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. GEORGE TALBOT BY H, S. TUKE 


of pale heliotrope and white, 
which is reproduced on this page, and is now 
hung well at the present Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 

So we discussed Art in theory and practice, in a 
perfectly idyllic landscape, where the problems of 
light and atmosphere Mr. Tuke loves to attack 
were literally in the air. Then by degrees the sea 
mastered all else, and Mr. Tuke the enthusiastic 
painter was lost in the keen boat-lover, who seemed 
to be more proud perhaps of his prizes in local 


and yet sails as splendidly as if it were not con- 
trived to do double duty. Returning (after a run 
to the Manacles), a peep into the Falmouth 
Art Gallery which Mr. Tuke and Mr. Ayerst Ingram 
have been instrumental in starting, yielded a new 
pleasure in recognising the truth of his canvases, 
seen side by side, or almost so, with the models 
who had “sat” for them, and the exquisite scenery 
they depict amid which the artist spends the greater 
part of his time. E. B. S. 
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M. Helleuw’'s Dry-Points 





‘INSIDE THE BRIGANTINE” BY H. S, TUKE 


OME MORE DRY-POINTS BY 


M. HELLEU. 


THERE is the art of the Parthenon, and 

the art of the gem, but the wise man 

accepts both gratefully and forbears to set them in 
competition. So he delights in the dry-points of 
M. Helleu, recognising them as no less certainly 
within the guarded citadel of art, than are the 
masterpieces of Rembrandt himself ; yet to pit the 
work of the old Dutch master against that of the 
young French §artist, The dainty 
masterpieces of the Parisian, accomplished and 
elegant as they are, polished, mundane, and literal, 
show an influence of newer ideals, and are all the 
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were folly. 


time sternly loyal to the larger precedents of .the 
art of the needle. So facile is their effect, that the 
very dexterity which has produced them with such 
apparent ease, may tempt one at first to appraise 
them below their true value. In the spontaneity 
of their line, the freedom from pedantry in their 
idiom, you are apt to forget the stern purpose that 
has influenced the most admirable selection of 
their detail; but lengthened study leads to full 
appreciation of the knowledge, combined with 
exquisite craft, which has made them what they 
are. 

Watteau, incomparable and superb, is obviously 
a master M. Helleu follows to some extent; yet to 
admit that his work is not unworthy to be set beside 
the studies of his infinitely accomplished prede- 
cessor, is not to own too much. Despite the 
glamour of forgotten fashions which imparts an air 
of style and distinction in itself to the older work, 
you do not feel that in the costume of modernity 
the artist has missed the aristocratic repose of his 
master. 

But the parallel need not be pushed too far. 
The great charm of M. Helleu is that he is bold 
enough to be himself. Of the school of Whistler, 
certainly, he is perhaps the most distinguished 
example of a loyal follower who disdains to copy 
the mannerisms of another, be he never so great. 
Seeing with his own eyes as he does, he sets down 
the result with no attempt at rivalry. The grace of 
the Parisienne to-day, the charm of child-life, the 
beauty of modern dress, as an artist sees it—these 
are his attempts and his successes. Lowly subjects 
are shaped into lovely fancies, not so much by 
suppression of commonplace detail as by the dis- 
tinction of phrase and the fine vocabulary he 
employs to describe them. 

Therefore might he be ranked as a realist, or as 
an idealist, with equal truth; but satisfied that he 
is an artist, all lesser classification is superfluous. 

As you study the dry-point, Zwo Children (p. 100), 
and note not merely the rapt gaze of the reading boy, 
contrasted with the alertness of the girl by his side, 
but leaving the two heads, masterly in character and 
intensely individualised, when you pass on to study 
the rapid lines of the foreshortened figure of the 
boy, you find Japan suggested at its very best, 
and rivalled ; and yet the touch, the handling, are 
both of Paris—or rather of Art that knows no 
topographical divisions, but is always “ Art” with- 
out a geographical adjective to qualify it. 

As an instance of M. Helleu’s playful disregard 
of convention and his absolute success in break- 
ing rules—which, if unwritten, are no less unani- 
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M. Helleu’'s Dry-Points 


mously realised—note Les dessins de Watteau au 
Louvre, where the pictures are shown on the walls 
printed @ /a sanguine. When in a modern illus- 
trated weekly we see a half-tone block of a hunting 
field printed in black, with the coats of the hunts- 
men in red, we shudder at the mixed metaphors 
and confused convention. Yet in this, a case 


‘ETUDE D'UNE JEUNE FILLE” 


almost parallel, we are convinced that the result 
justifies the means. For genius, if it makes mis- 
takes, has wit enough to make you feel the rule 
is at fault, so ingeniously does it supersede its 
teaching. 

Dry-point is surely the supreme art for artists— 
not even silver-point can show better claim to re- 
present the highest effort of style. For it is a 
truism that the final refuge of complexity is simpli- 


city. So in these reticent and beautiful studies 


a 





we discover the obvious—not secured by accident, 
but as the completed effort of intention. To say 
“the sky is blue,” is the obvious remark of a cheap 
tripper at the seaside ; yet a poet can say no more. 
Only when the first observation seems as trite as a 
notice in a railway carriage, the second so phrases 
its simple words that you realise the whole beauty 





PAUL HELLEU 


FROM A DRY-POINT BY 


of the scene from the hackneyed sentence. M. 
Helleu sets forth to tell you what he saw—and it is 
just what every one may see in his subjects—yet 
so clearly has he recaptured the inevitable word 
to express the dominant quality that attracted him, 
that you discover he is setting before you beauties 
which only a poet and an artist could discover. 
Whether the art of this accomplished wielder of the 
needle be a common primrose, or the rarest orchid, 
what matter? It is a perfect flower—and all the 
99 








The Art of the Pastellist 





‘*TWO CHILDREN” 


art of all the artists can never accomplish more 
than that implies, nor does any lover of the beau- 
tiful ask for further perfection ; since it knows no 
comparative or superlative, but is itself all-rounded 


and complete. G. W. 


HE ART OF THE PASTEL- 
LIST. BY FREDERICK WED- 
MORE. 

Tue Exhibition of the French Pastel- 
lists, which, at the very end of April, I saw with 
so much pleasure in M. Petit’s Gallery, in the Rue 
de Séze, should at the present date only be made 
the text of a little sermon. To criticise it in 
detail would be inappropnate here; but it is 
quite another thing if I mention and describe 
a little, a few of the good things there, in so far 
as they may illustrate or elucidate the questions, 
“What is the proper province of the pastellist’s 
art?” ‘What are its fixed boundaries?” ‘*Who 
best has known how to obtain from so fascinating, 
yet so treacherous, a medium its legitimate effects ?” 
“« Where has the art of pastel best been practised ?” 
I shall not be very systematic in my effort to give 
answers to these questions. 
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FROM A DRY-POINT BY PAUL HELLEU 


And first, let it be understood that the fatal thing 
in pastel-work—the one thing above all others 
which it is essential to avoid—is the heavy hand 
and the appearance of labour. Those admirable 
moral qualities of industry and obvious precision 
—they are out of place in pastel-work. The 
draughtsman in pastel, like an intelligent criminal, 
has no room for a conscience. He wants dexterous 
fingers, a faultless eye for harmony or sudden con- 
trast, and an effective impression. 

In the Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery but 
a few years ago, when it was sought to re-introduce 
pastel into England—to popularise it upon a large 
scale—we had ample opportunity of seeing who did 
not possess the pastellist’s own virtues, and how 
few were those who could claim them. Pastel 
seems to have been rushed at as a means of ex- 
pression in which the mere medium could answer 
for the charm, and so it could if it was properly 
employed; but the coy buyer was hardly to 
be enticed by the simple transfer of a painter’s 
dulness from a medium he was familiar with, to a 
medium he had never before practised in; and, 
though we saw at the Grosvenor Gallery a certain 
proportion of charming and refreshing because in- 
telligent work, it is no wonder perhaps, upon the 
whole, that the organised effort after the art in 
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The Art of the Pastellist 


England was not at that time maintained. It is 
doubtful whether the public was ripe for it. It is 
certain that the practitioner of Art was not ripe 
for it. 

In England, therefore, pastel has scarcely a 
Present. But it has unmistakably a Future. <A few 
of the younger men—Mr. Guthrie in particular, if 
I remember rightly—have made it the medium for 
quite charming creations. Whistler’s little pastels 
are of course things apart, and a genius so sensitive 
could scarcely have gone wrong. His little sunsets 
and his tender and flexible nudities—his changing 
pageant of the skies and his memoranda of the 
lines of the figure in its exquisite rest—these are 
delightful possessions. As creations, they are in- 
dividual. But in France—and especially of late— 
the pastellist has gone further and has done more. 
The pastel of Mr. Whistler is a simple and 
dexterous sketch, in which the complicated problem 
is avoided. And that the pastel was in France, in 
its first great days, which were those not so much of 
La Rosalba as of Quentin Latour. “ Préparations” 
Latour modestly called those vivid penetrating 
sketches of his distinguished contemporaries which 
make the gallery at St. Quentin in the Aisne so 
deserving of a pilgrimage. But they were more 
than préparations ; they were performances. And 
so, of course, are Mr. Whistler’s. Yet in France, 
of late, Thévenot and Helleu on the one hand, 
Montenard, it may be, on the other, have under- 
taken, so to say, with a fuller orchestra, perform- 
ances more elaborate and as legitimate. 

It may be asked, Why “Thévenot and Helleu on 
the one hand,” and “ Montenard on the other?” 
I mean simply that their aims are different aims, 
and that variously they realise their various effects. 
Montenard is one of the few living landscape 
painters—if we go back to the dead, even the long 
dead, they are still but a few—who do something 
to realise for us what Barbey d’Aurevilly in speak- 
ing of Rousseau (and of Rousseau’s avoidance of it) 
once characterised as /a terrible lumitre du Midi. 
Southern light indeed—to treat which, in a way 
that is convincing and satisfactory, must ever be 
among Art’s most difficult problems. The great 
Rousseau, and so 

Perhaps if it is 


old masters conventionalised it. 

many besides, never attempted it. 
to be finally grasped, it will be not so much by 
“ taking thought” as by Goethe’s “innate talent.” 
Montenard has a measure of that innate talent— 
and he has taken thought besides. This year, at 
the Pastellistes (not to speak of course of his work 
in the medium of oil, at the Champ de Mars) he 
had interesting instances of his skill in Zavirons 


de Cassis, pres Marseille, and in L’Oratoire 
Provence. 

Helleu—whose name I have mentioned because 
I admire his work so much—had nothing this year 
in the Rue de Séze, where, however, Thévenot was 
represented so perfectly that he was pronounced by 
no mean judges to be Hors pair. And while many 
of his effects—in those polite garden scenes and 
those elegant interiors for which he is famed—were 
successfully intricate, he was pronounced “more 
calm than he was wont to be.” In any case he 
showed himself true master of his material in its 
most elaborate use. Very fine and important, 
quite extraordinarily luminous, vivid yet not garish, 
was his untitled pastel of a sunny-coloured woman 
in pale but shining chiffons, with a parasol of soze 
A study of light and 
F a girl 
The 
been 

He 


one 


changeante, by a garden-seat. 
colour quite as remarkable, was his vision of 
in green on an Empire sofa, by firelight. 
talent of Jacques Emile Blanche has long 
recognised by the men of our newer School. 
represents modern humanity—one side of 
small world at all events—with singular distinction 
and undisguised af/omd. But he has, it seems, 
little sense either of joyous colour or of quiet 
harmony. It is not indeed by colour at all that he 
produces his effect. 

Besnard, on the other hand, is a colourist above 
everything ; and certain of his pastels for happy 
vividness, for opulence of hue, for full attainment 
of their desired aim, were at the very least upon a 
level with his impressions in oil, which, with what- 
ever were their inequalities, were a feature at the 
Champ de Mars. But as at the Champ de Mars, 
so at the Pastellistes, it was in his Algerian records 
that I found his success most marked. The mauve- 
draped, subtle, tired woman, beheld by firelight, 
and called Comédie, was a fine, even a delicate 
technical exercise. Of that there can be no doubt. 
But it does not dwell with you so much as the 
Far niente, with its wonderful gamut of colour, or as 
the marvellous and potent reds, the roses, the 
greenish yellows of the Moorish girl, powdering, 
painting, I forget precisely what, but ‘‘ making up” 
at all events, or as the M/auresque Jumant, to name 
not quite the last of these studies of intimate life in 
Algiers. 

I name—to finish with—two or three other pastel- 
lists, as yet very much less known in England, but 
masters, all of them already, of delicate and well- 
considered effort. There is Armand Berton, for 
one. For exquisite and light dexterity of handling, 
for fulness of grace in the lines and pose of the 
slight figure—done on a larger scale and modelled 
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Manchester School of Art 


more completely than a pastel of Whistler’s would 
be—yet withal excellently fresh, there is little that 
beats M. Armand Berton’s Apres 4e Bain. Admir- 
able too, and very slight, is the study of brownish 
gold hair on a little silver grey frock—Cheveux 
Roux, it is called—a bit of beautiful nature “ caught 
in the act.” 

Again, there is Monsieur Callot, whose Sommeil 
at the Pastellistes is a study for his fuller composi- 
tion, his important picture at the Champ de Mars. 
Two young heads they are, and lightly clasped 
hands, those linked hands in a pose that is abso- 
lutely expressive, fresh and true. Again, there is 
Monsieur Gaston La Touche, remarkable and 
individual in colour, composition, and sentiment ; 
the painter at the Champ de Mars of Z’ Apothéose 
de Watteau, so impulsive, so warm, so fitting a 
tribute to the Valenciennes artist: who at the be- 
ginning of the Eighteenth Century wrought with a 
French grace and a Venetian palette. La Touche 
is of his family, though from the colouring of the 
mystic pastel, with its embracing crowds, Les 
Brumes du Soir, you might scarcely suspect it. 

And then again, Zes Jumeaux, lemon and vivid 
green and peach-colour—a most novel exercise— 
La Touche, beyond question, is an artist de fem- 
pérament, with a great flexibility. Lastly, Menard 
must be mentioned, whose poetic and visionary 
landscape of classical association, pastel has never 
before seen the like of—nocturnes and afternoon- 
pieces made up of sober greens and orange browns, 
La Ronde, La Mare, for instance, perhaps best of 
all Ze Bain—an open-air bath, of course—with 
light upon the pine-trees, and with light suffused. 
It says something for pastel—associated hitherto so 
conspicuously with the brilliant and the forcible, 
with the sure and rapid selection, with the momen- 
tary appearance of material things—that it should 
now be seen to be the fitting medium for Menard’s 
tender and subdued reverie. But when you see 
how completely it has expressed besides Thévenot’s 
elegant realism, and Besnard’s fleshly opulence, 
and the grace of Berton and Callot, and not a 
little of La Touche’s many-sided talent, and then 
in memory glance at those fascinating little Whist- 
lers of a score of years ago and at Latour’s still 
living portraits of just a century since, you admit 
the possible variety of Pastel’s effects, and with 
that, I think, of necessity, the range of its Future. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





The ’91 Art Club will hold their Annual Exhi- 
bition of Members’ Works at the Egyptian Hall, 
about the end of June. 
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HE MANCHESTER SCHOOL 
OF ART. BY A. LYS 
BALDRY. 


THE appointment of Mr. Walter 
Crane as head of the Municipal School of Art at 
Manchester is so significant of the change which 
seems gradually coming over provincial opinion on 
the subject of Art education, that it claims from 
every one who preaches or practises Art a very 
considerable amount of attention. The particular 
importance of the selection of so prominent an 
artist to preside over so influential a school 
lies in the fact that Manchester has committed 
itself to what is very like incipient revolt against 
the excessive domination of the central authority 
at South Kensington. Before Mr. Crane under- 
took the duties of direction, the Manchester School 
was a typical product of the Science and Art De- 
partment, governed by a master who was a very 
excellent example of the best that South Kensing- 
ton can do in the way of training ; and it had been 
consistently successful in satisfying the most exact- 
ing requirements of the Board of Examiners at head- 
quarters. It had been worked on the accepted 
lines and in accordance with the principles laid 
down in the hard-and-fast regulations manufactured 
by the rulers of the Department ; and for many 
years had earned very satisfactorily the money 
grants which are the official rewards of obedience. 
The acceptance by Mr. Crane of the post of 
director necessarily implied some change in the 
policy of the school, and a definite break in the 
continuity of the traditions which were growing up 
about it. It was hardly to be expected that an 
artist of such peculiar individuality, and with such 
an absence of sympathy with the vagaries of official- 
ism, would be content to sink his own personal con- 
victions into absolute subservience to the views 
of a Government Department. The very fact that 
he was prepared to undertake the responsibilities 
which the headship of a large Art school involves, 
was the most convincing proof that he had beliefs 
on the subject of Art teaching as definite as those 
ideas on Art principles which are stated day by 
day in his pictures and designs. He was clearly 
looking forward to developing a system of his own, 
to revision and amendment of the South Kensing- 
ton fallacies, to the establishment of a centre from 
which could be distributed Art workers with powers 
and intelligence that had undergone a training 
which would fit them for something better than the 
mere repetition of endless commonplaces. Indeed, 
except with such aspirations he would have seemed 

















out of keeping with the surroundings of a Govern- 
ment school; he would have been distinctly the 
right man in the wrong place, a progressive thinker, 


an original worker, harnessed into 
the shafts of convention, and com- 
pelled to drag about a ponderous 
load of official mistakes. 

One of his first acts when he put 
himself at the disposal of the Man- 
chester School committee was to 
formulate the more essential prin- 
ciples of Art education, as he under- 
stands them, and to embody them 
in a series of “ Suggestions ” for the 
benefit of the governing body and 
the students of the school. These 
suggestions start with a declaration 
that “the objects of the school are 
to give, by a system of carefully 
considered and varied courses of 
tudy, with due regard to the bent 
and capacity of individuals, a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of 
designing, drawing, painting, and 
modelling ; more especially in the 
various forms of their ornamental 
application in association with archi- 
tecture and technical conditions of 
manufacture: so as to furnish not 
only a useful elementary training to 
those without previous knowledge 
of Art, but also a helpful system of 
study sufficiently complete to be 
valuable to both designers and 
craftsmen as well as to those who 
desire to pursue design in its more 
strictly graphic and pictorial direc- yup cast 
tions.” Having so recorded his 
opinion of the necessary aims of Art schools in 
general, and of the Manchester School in par- 
ticular, he goes on to state in what ways he has 
found the course of instruction set forth in its 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING FROM 


BY E. S, PRYSE 


syllabus to be deficient, and he proceeds to set 
down in order the various exercises which seem 
to him to be indispensable for the proper build- 
ing up of an adequate system of Art 
education. 

These exercises are in his “ Sug- 
gestions ” arranged progressively and 
in a sequence of development from 
the most elementary beginnings to 
highly advanced production, so that 
they would alone constitute an 
almost complete method of training 
in the more important essentials of 
the artist’s practice. They are in 
Mr. Crane’s programme tabulated 
and defined in such a way that their 
significance is never open to doubt. 
From the very first his aim is to 
prove to the student the importance 
of directness and certainty of hand, 
as well as to show him how neces- 
sary it is to make his knowledge as 
far as possible constructive. There- 
fore the most rudimentary exercise 
in this course is “ Direct Freehand 
Drawing, on the blackboard or paper, 
with chalk, charcoal, and brush, of 
certain typical floral and ornamental 
forms, the treatment of these forms 
being not in fine outline but in solid 
mass ;” and the next in order is, 
“Direct Designing; or re-combina- 
tion of the forms, learned in the 
above exercise, in patterns.” In 
other words, he would have the 
young beginner train from the first 
both hand and mind, learning how 
to express elemental facts with a sure 
touch, and proceeding with the knowledge so ac- 
quired to attempt original design which would be 
neither mechanical nor unintelligent. 

The third step is to give the student the definite 
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technical grasp that comes from practical acquaint- 
ance with the many materials that are used in the 
working out of designs, and in the production of 
Art examples of different kinds. This, a purely 


DRAPERY STUDY IN WHITE CHALK 


executive stage, is devoted to the ‘execution of 

designs in various materials, and by various tech- 

nical processes; as, for instance, clay modelling, 

wax, gesso, wood-carving, brass and copper 
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repoussé, printing, weaving ; the student by actual 
practice testing his own design in relation to the 
method and materials of its reproduction.” Upon 
it follow other developments: “ Designing upon 
given [Constructive Lines, 
Plans, or Bases,” and “ Re- 
peating Pattern Construction, 
of simple given units.” These 
five interdependent _ stages 
practically cover the whole 
ground of elementary con- 
ventional designing, and serve 
also the important purpose of 
accustoming the student to 
the use of his appliances in 
the way which is not only best 
suited to his especial needs 
and to the particular class of 
work to which he proposes to 
devote himself, but is also 
most helpful to him in less 
exclusive forms of practice. 
An exercise of a different 
type succeeds, one that has 
an educational influence of 
wide importance. By acquir- 
ing a grasp of “ Direct Paint- 
ing from Nature,” the student 
learns to observe, and to select 
at first hand those materials 
which he needs for the proper 
working out of whatever ideas 
he may have. In the earlier 
exercises he has been dealing 
with certain conventions that 
have been supplied to him by 
other people, now he has to 
find out how to base upon 
Nature herself the formulated 
practice which controls all Art 
work which is not merely in- 
coherent. He begins in this 
study of Nature to make out 
for himself the connection 
between creative and simply 
reconstructive art, to see where 
he has to go to replenish his 
stock of ideas, and to increase 
his breadth of view. He 
acquires by it analysis too, 
and power of comparison ; and if he follows the 
lines laid down by Mr. Crane, “commencing by 
exercises with the full brush and colour, blocking 
in in silhouette leaves and flowers as far as possible 
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Manchester School of Art 


from growing plants,” he not only sacrifices none of 
the freedom of hand which the earlier stages of this 
course will have given him, but gains as well the 
power to record whatever in 
Nature seems to him to be 
worth adapting to the pur- 
poses of design. 

In the same way as he re- 
combined by direct designing 
the forms with which at the 
outset he dealt in his freehand 
drawing, so he has to follow 
up painting of various details 
from Nature with ‘“ Space- 
Filling,” or, in other words, 
with the ordering of natural 
objects into compositions that 
will occupy properly areas of 
different sizes and _ shapes. 
This “exercise in the deco- 
rative filling of given spaces 
both with figures, animals, 
and scroll and leaf forms,” is 
actually pictorial composition 
of the simplest sort; just as 
the next exercise, ‘ Life Study 
in relation to Architectural 
Forms, Spaces, and Back- 
grounds,” is the beginning 
and main motive of the sculp- 
tor’s practice, and is the 
foundation of all that is most 
important in the intelligent 
arrangement of forms and 
masses. 

Of the four sections of Mr. 
Crane’s programme which still 
remain to be considered, the 
first three—“ Study of Action 
of the human figure and _ its 
expression,” “ Study in Com- 
parative Anatomy, _ relative 
structure and correspondence 
of limbs and parts in man and 
animals,” and “Black and 
White Drawing with pen and 
brush in relation to book deco- 
ration and _ illustration ”—are 
again interdependent. The 
“rapid studies of leading lines 
and notes of motion and momentary attitudes from 
the living model,” which are prescribed in the first 
of the three, are indispensable for any vivid realisa- 
tion not only of pictorial effect, but also of all kinds 
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of dramatic expression ; while the comparison of the 
relative structure of the various parts in man and 
animals gives to the student a wide appreciation of 





the variety of Nature, a type of experience without 

which his efforts in book illustration must inevit- 

ably fail in necessary truth and accuracy. The 

exercise in black and white drawing affords full 
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scope for the display of the knowledge which has 
been acquired not merely in the two immediately 
preceding stages, but, as it includes also “ study of 
printers’ ornaments, the form of letters and type, 
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and the decorative use of inscriptions,” in the more 
elementary exercises as well; and therefore takes 
the young artist over nearly the whole of the ground 
covered by his course of study from the very 
beginning. 

The last section of all, “ Study of Colour Har- 
monies derived from Nature, as in birds’ plumage, 
flowers, &c.,” is especially important in view of the 
strange fact that in few schools is there any official 
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recognition of the necessity of giving to colour com- 
bination and arrangement something of the same 
close attention which is demanded for details of 
Art practice of scarcely as great value. It stands 
apart from the other items of Mr. Crane’s 
table of “ Suggestions,” and claims there- 
fore independent consideration. It is the 
crowning exercise of his course, and com- 
pletes the system of study which he pre- 
scribes. He defines the method by which 
he wishes the sense of colour, trained by 
close examination of Nature’s combina- 
tions and effects, to be turned to account 
-—-\ in artistic production, and points out the 
*-“ manner in which students should accustom 
themselves to the necessary process of 
translation, by setting as problems to be 
solved the arrangement of “ patterns and 
schemes of decoration to be worked out in 
a given number of colours or given selected 
tints and harmonies.” In this, as in all his 
other suggestions, he keeps in mind what 
he holds to be the main purpose of the 
education offered to the Art student, ‘to 
emphasise the essential relation of neces- 
sary units throughout all the branches of 
Art,” while at the same time “strengthen- 
ing the designing faculty, and cultivating 
invention and observation ;” in a word, to 
teach him that all forms of Art have in 
Nature their one common origin, and that 
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DESIGN FOR PRINTED COTTON 


it is only by close study and intelligent adaptation 
of her principles that he can ever hope for ultimate 
success in his profession. ; 

It may be imagined that Mr. Crane hardly found 
the governing committee of the Manchester School 
prepared to revolutionise the entire working of the 
establishment by the substitution of his programme 
in its entirety for the existing system. There was 
the central authority at South Kensington, with its 
power of control, to consider ; there was the serious 
reflection that anything like open rebellion against 
the official curriculum meant the stoppage of the 
money grant with which the Science and Art De- 
partment rewards the obedience of subordinate 
institutions ; there were local prejudices and con- 
ventions that could not be lightly disregarded. So 
the committee temporised and made with their new 
director a species of compromise. The “ Sugges- 
tions ” were adopted, not, indeed, as the dominant 
principles of the school system, but as materials 
for an alternative and complementary course worked 
in with the older arrangements, and fitted on to 
them as much as possible. An already existing 
class for training designers of printed textiles has 
been enlarged by the addition of a special section 
in which rapid studies can be made of momentary 
poses—poses suited to particular designs—and in 
which art-workers in search of wider and more 
comprehensive practice can gain profitable ex- 
perience. And even in the main school, side 
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by side with the mechanical devices prescribed 
under the old régime, have been established the 
readier and more profitable methods in which 
Mr. Crane believes. Students have now a much 
wider choice of means of expression. They 
may draw from life or the antique in white 
chalk on brown paper, with the brush in oil or 
water-colour, or with the pen; they may sub- 
stitute for the wiry outlining of antique figures, 
which used to be insisted upon, broad silhou- 
ettes, suggesting mass and stating proportions ; 
they are encouraged to believe that mere sur- 
face finish and neat execution are not the only 
things at which they have to aim, but that style 
and artistic capacity have an even higher value. 
They are, in fact, being given an opportunity of 
comparing, to its disadvantage, a method which 
is incomplete because stereotyped and conven- 
tional with a system which is all-embracing 
because it is capable of unlimited extension and 
because it has as its first aim, and last, fidelity 
to Nature, who is herself without bounds or 
limits. What will be the outcome of it all, it 
is, as yet, too soon to say ; but we may at least 
hope that Manchester, having an opportunity, will 
turn it to good account, and, rising superior to the 
commercial considerations which have so much to 
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‘“*THE FOC'SLE” 


do with the evil effects produced by South Kensing- 
ton, will itself become really active and influential 
among the great Art centres of the world. 


PAINTERS’ CLUB. BY 


LOUIS GRIER. 


In the autumn of 1888 a few good 
men and true met together in my studio 
(commonly known as “ The Foc’sle”), to discuss 
the advisability of forming an Arts club in our 
little fishing town, and over the pipe of peace 
and a little of the dew of Bonnie Scotland, we 
decided to start an institution to be called The 
St. Ives Arts Club. We arranged to meet on 
Saturday nights only, and the rendezvous chosen as 
the most suitable was “The Foc’sle.” 

After a few meetings some judged it rather slow, 
for many of the attractions usually appertaining to 
a club were of necessity impossible in a room 
which was devoted to the worship of a goddess of 
Art during six days of the week. At the third or 
fourth “‘ club night,” one member bolder than the 
rest, and possibly possessing more of the spirit of 
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the gambler, dropped a bolt from the blue by pro- 
posing the introduction of lady members ; and so 
persuasive was his manner, that we were speedily 
won over, and his motion was carried almost with- 
out opposition. 

The following Saturday we mustered over sixty 
members of both sexes, and it was conceded by all 
that we had started a going and pleasant concern. 
This time we had a piano on the spot, and as we 
boasted some members possessing considerable 
vocal and instrumental talent, things began to 
“hum” a little more. The light charade was 
indulged in too (much to the detriment of The 
Foc’sle draperies), and it was amusing to see a 
heavy weight in the shape of one of England’s 
hopes in Landscape Art, chirping about on settles 
and things as little Tom Tit guised in simple 
drapery with a seven-foot mahlstick under it by 
way of tail; while a six-foot genius from Boston 
stalked him with a mighty gun. 

On fine nights the large doors at the end of the 
studio would be opened, and then we had a series 
of nocturnes that would have merited the artistic 
appreciation of Mr. Whistler. The lights of the 
incoming herring boats, the rippling waves dancing 

















the lanterns’ reflections, and right in the foreground 
the wet scintillating sand, and the groups of hurry- 
ing fisher-folk, made a scene of great beauty ; while 
the occasional treble of a woman’s voice calling her 
bread-winner in the darkness harmonised well with 
the deep bass of the men as they rang out their 
“Once more” and “ Again,” in hauling their gigs 
above the lap-lap of the waves. 

The general Spring dispersion, Paris and town- 
wards, closed the club for the season, and we 
looked forward to a re-assembling in the following 
autumn. When autumn came, however, I very 
reluctantly refused my studio for the purpose as I 
was preparing a masterpiece, and was afraid of 
interruption. Being unable to procure a suitable 
habitation, we allowed the thing to fall through 
and spent a winter clubless. 

Early in the following autumn however, thanks 
largely to the energy of Mr. H. Harewood. Robin- 
son, a temporary abode was found, and the club 
was renewed with a membership of about eighty, 
and very soon afterwards we were fortunate enough 
to find a capital room admirably suited to our 
purpose—a room with curious windows turning up 
in the most unexpected places, all on different 


A Painters Club 


levels, and with quaint Dutch-like roof with here 
and there a skylight, and here and there a swinging 
window. 

Once more we are in view of the glorious bay 
and in sound of the cry of the hovering gull, and 
under our feet comes the roar of the ground-sea as 
it struggles with the rocks at the base and rushes 
madly up the granite walls of our foundation, It is 
a very marine spot indeed, and at one time when 
we were going through a period of stiffish weather, 
I announced the interesting fact to my landlady at 
breakfast that while dressing I had seen a consider- 
able portion of the Arts Club washing round the 
island head on an excursion up the English 
Channel. My eyesight had not failed me on that 
occasion, and a little later on we had a string of 
painters, clad in sea-boots, sou’-westers and oil- 
skins, handing the ciub furniture through the town 
to a neighbouring studio for greater safety, as we 
found the sea had removed a corner of the roof 
and carried away about a quarter of the foundation, 
so there was every chance of the whole structure 
coming down bythe run. Carting about odds and 
ends of furniture is good enough in decent weather, 
but dodging green seas, as they come sweeping up 
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the alley ways, with rows of hanging lamps and 
other gimcracks swung on poles across one’s 
shoulders, is no joke. 

Our club is not all frivol, for we have a model 
twice a week, and it is no cheery place for the 
idler then, as there is little to disturb the monotony 
of silence save the grating of charcoal and the 
occasional “ flick” of a rag. One model night a 
youth with diminutive plaintive face under a very 
large Tam o’ Shanter was perched on the throne, 
when suddenly the roar of the sea was for a moment 
drowned by the crack of the lifeboat recket. That 
youth (minus his 
pay, for which he 
never returned) did 
the spread - eagle 
downstairs, and was 
outside our front 
door before any one 
could say Jack 
Robinson. 

The club now 
consists of about 
seventy members, 
so that at times we 
can make things 
merry, and occa- 
sionally a concert 
or variety enter- 
tainment is given 
on our little stage, 
which, draped in 
fishing-nets and 
old barked sails, is 
pleasantly mellowin 
low-toned browns. 
At times we have 
even indulged in 
the dissipation of 
a masquerade, and 
on such occasions 
some of our friendly rivals from Newlyn have 
generally honoured us by their presence. 

We have a rule (other painter clubs take note) 
to the effect that the club will not accept sketches 
from members, but is willing to become the 
recipient of photographs, either from the old 
masters or from exhibited pictures by members ; 
photographs are at least harmless in the matter of 
colour, which is more than can be said of the 
majority of sketches. Our Presidents have been 
Messrs. Adrian Stokes, Leslie Stephens, H. Hare- 
wood Robinson, and Lowell Dyer. 
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FROM A PAINTING BY STUART PARKS 


FROM GALLERY AND STUDIO. 


To those who have followed the course ot 
things artistic in the West of Scotland during 
recent years, it cannot be otherwise than evident 
that it is a spirit of independence or freeness from 
old traditions that has made Glasgow famous as an 
Art centre. The Institute of the Fine Arts would 
seem, as each year rolls on, to be striving after 
something new, and the present exhibition de- 
serves recognition by reason not only of its general 
excellence, but also because of the cosmopolitan 
spirit that pervades 
it. The exceptional 
interest aroused by 
this exhibition is 
doubtless due to 
the fact that there 
is displayed in it a 
catholicity of selec- 
tion that gives to 
the observant visi- 
tor, and more par- 
ticularly to the Art 
student, many 
varied and typical 
examples of the 
younger men from 
whose work much 
may be learned ; 
whilst, owing to 
the exhibits being 
sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the 
different Art move- 
ments of the time, 
comparisons may 
be made between 
the adherents of 
the various schools, 
and it is this op- 
portunity of viewing together many diverse phases 
of Art that proves of such service to the rising 
generation of artists. 

Did space permit, much might be written con- 
cerning the work of some of the exhibitors outside 
the local circle, but it is to the productions of those 
painters who are more or less identified with what is 
commonly called the “‘ Glasgow School ” that these 
few notes must be confined. There has been observ- 
able in Mr. John Lavery’s work of recent years a 
peculiar distinction of style and grace, and in his 
portrait of A Girl in White, which we are favoured 
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FROM A PAINTING BY JOHN LAVERY 


** a GIRL IN WHITE” 


with permission to reproduce, all the charm of the 
artist’s work is seen, and his most characteristic 
points displayed. The figure in the picture is 
clad in white, and wears a gracefully arranged 
lemon-coloured sash, while the head is adorned 
with a white-feathered hat, in which there is a 
note of lemon. The background is one of dark- 
green foliage, and a grey pathway, on which the 
figure is posed, runs into the landscape. The 
picture is one of a distinguished character, and is 
alike charming for the colour scheme and for the 
naive pose of the girl’s figure. 

Equally excellent as regards technique and 
fine colour scheme is Mr. James Guthrie’s portrait 
of Miss Hamilton. The picture shows the great 


technical skill of the painter as well as his artistic 
feeling for character. It is less solidly painted 
than his usual work, but no less agreeable, owing 
to its “‘slickness” of brushwork and harmony of 
colour. The figure is in grey and black against 
a dull red background, and the painting and 
colour of the face, the treatment of the hands, 
and pose of the figure are very successful. 

A small picture by Mr. Stuart Parks of 4 
Peasant Girl, is one of the most exquisite canvases 
shown. It may be said to embody in no small 
degree the basis of the Glasgow School’s aims. 
The picture has refined colour, correctness in tone 
and decorative effect, together with accomplished 
technique, which characteristics all more or less 
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Japanese Wood-Carving 


dominate the works of this group. The strength 
of the “Glasgow School” is by no means repre- 
sented only by the artists to whose work attention 
has here been drawn, but these pictures are among 
the most remarkable exhibited. D. M. 





It will be interesting to some of our readers to 
learn that the picture by Sir F. Leighton, Bart., 
P.R.A., recently unveiled at the Royal Exchange, 
was painted on a strong flax canvas, prepared with 
a medium invented by T. Gambier Parry, Esq., 
and called by him “ Spirit Fresco Medium.” This 
medium, supplied by Messrs. Roberson & Co., was 
somewhat modified by them under the advice of 
Professor Church. The picture by R. W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., also at the Royal Exchange, was painted 
with a similar preparation, known as “ Parris’s 
Medium.” Both pictures have been attached to 
the wall by the process termed “ Marouflage.” 


JAPANESE COURSE OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN WOOD- 
CARVING. BY THE EDITOR. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the Sets 3 and 4 now illustrated, the early 
stages of instruction, commenced with Sets 1 
and 2, are steadily carried forwards. Each lesson 
will be found to tax the skill of the hand in 
some new direction. In the lessons of Set 1, 
the student was given the necessary exercises to 
enable him to master straight lines, angles and 
intersections. In Set 2, he was shown some 
varieties of triangular incisions, and required to 
practise the simplest form of surface modelling. 
In Set 3, the first lessons in curved forms are here 
set forth. Their true value can only be fully 
appreciated by those who carefully study them. 
Not a single lesson is given without a distinct 
purpose. The details of each pattern and almost 
every line have their separate value as exercises. 
Thus, in the first two lessons, the curves are so 
arranged as to give the maximum amount of 
instruction in the simplest manner. It is intended 
that the hand, in following them, should be trained 
to make curves in all directions with equal facility. 
A thorough mastering of these early lessons will be 
found by the student to be of immense value to 
him when he commences to essay advanced work. 
In the later lessons of this Set, the first exercises 
for surface modelling on curved forms are given. 
Some new difficulties are presented to the student 
in every lesson; and they are so arranged that 
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each one follows in proper course upon the 
preceding one. 

With Set 4 a notable stage of instruction is 
reached. Hitherto the lines and curves have 
been confined to those of mathematical rigidity. 
No latitude has been given to the play of the 
hand. The necessity for the student to cultivate 
freehand is nowhere found to be more important 
than in wood-carving. There is a particular charm 
about the perfect handling of the chisel which can 
scarcely be overrated. Freedom of movement, 
together with power of expression, are of the highest 
importance. Nothing more denotes the master of 
the craft than the manner in which every cut is 
made by him. Weakness, hesitancy, want of 
complete sympathy between head and hand, soon 
make themselves felt upon the work produced. 
The Japanese are singularly happy in the perfect 
control they seem to have upon the chisel ; and 
there can be little doubt but that this is in a large 
measure due to the great importance they attach to 
freehand work in all its phases. 

Examine most carefully the progress of the 
freehand lessons in this Set 4. Lesson 1 begins 
with deep triangular incisions, which are carved 
forwards in a graceful curve until they terminate in 
fine hair-like lines. Any hesitation or “ niggling ” 
on the part of the carver would be fatal to the 
proper production of such lines, and, indeed, close 
attention and considerable practice will be found 
necessary before they can be satisfactorily executed. 
Lesson 2 is a further example of freehand work in 
which the experience gained in Lesson 1 will be 
found to be most useful. Lesson 3 is scarcely more 
than a variety of the preceding ones, but is remark- 
able in that it first introduces the learner to the 
study of plant form. Lesson 4 is a delightful free- 
hand study. The easy sweeps of the tool and the 
delicacy and force of the incisions are admirably 
rendered. Lesson 5 teaches a still bolder form of 
cutting combined with a greater degree of surface 
modelling, and is a useful introduction to the final 
lesson, No. 6, of this Set. The Zomoye upon 
which the last lesson is based is a species of badge 
of circular form usually containing a combination 
of two or three patterns of comma-like shape, and is 
often to be met with in Japanese ornamentation. 
In this instance we have the crest of a wave 
rendered conventionally after the fashion of the 
badge. Its chief interest to the carver lies in the 
fine sweeping lines of the pattern and the careful 
work required in the surface modelling. 

In our next article we shall treat of Sets 5 and 6, 
completing the first year of instruction. 
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Japanese Wood-Carving 
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Set No. 3.—Lesson 1.—/ukyokusen.—Vertical 
curves. A precisely similar lesson to the first in Set 
I, save that the lines are curved instead of straight. 
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Lesson 4.— Zori-Tasuki.—A curved pattern 
suggestive of bird form. Simple incisions follow- 
ing well-defined geometric forms. 
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LEsson 2.—Okyokusen.— Horizontal curves. It 
will be seen by examination that each line describes 
two segments of a circle. 














LESSON 


As in the two 
preceding lessons, faint lines are first traced by the 
compass as a guide to the carver, 


Lesson 3.—Znkei.—A circle. 


A combination of preceding lessons. 





Lesson 5.—Xwumi-Xiko.—Tortoise-shell pattern. 
The central portions of this design are slightly 
rounded or modelled. 





6. — Kumi- Himo. — Braid pattern. 
Rounded interlacing forms with triangular incisions. 
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Set No. 4.—Lesson 1.—Sen-Mo.—From Sen, to <= Lesson 4.—Chiri-Nuno.—Scarf forms or “scat- 
tur = nd Mo, hair. Curved lines of varying tered fabrics.” A lesson in both shallow and deep 
de i: turning both to right an ie le “’ cutting of free curved forms. 
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»SSOD ami. ’ SSON 5.—Xwayo.—Flower and leaf forms. 
to right and to left. The varied depth pe ae e preceding lesson ith th addition 
cutting is to teach a free ha ndlin ng of the chisel. of elaborate modelling o of the urface. 
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Lesson 3.—A?ri-No-Ha.—Leaves of the Kiri. Lesson 6.—Mami Tomoye.—The cresting of 
One side of the leaf on the left hand is rounded on a wave arranged in he Tomoye forms. The cutting 
the outer edge. and modelling are based on the preceding lessons. 
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OME PORTRAITS SEEN THIS 
SEASON. BY FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. 


THE portraits in the exhibitions of a 
particular season, great indeed though their variety 
may appear to be, and subsiantial as it really is, are 
scarcely likely to disclose to the observer the 
fullest range of the art of Portraiture, because 
nearly all the works that are executed at a parti- 
cular period are without some of the qualities 
that gave value to the productions of another time. 
Among people not entirely absorbed in considera- 
tions of brush-work, I think this must be an 
interesting subject for a few stray reflections— 
this gradual but inevitable shifting of the aims in 
Portraiture : this acquisition, I doubt not, of new 
virtues ; this relinquishment—sometimes conscious 
and sometimes unconscious—of older and long 
possessed qualities. Every exhibition of our Royal 
Academy illustrates it a little. I do not pretend 
that it is illustrated with especial force in the 
exhibition of the present year, though I do think 
that in Portraiture we find not a little of the best 


“TALES FROM THE JUNGLE” 
V. No. 28.—JULy, 1895. 


Some Portraits of this Season 





of this year’s art. More and more, perhaps, are 
the most gifted of our younger artists getting adept 
at seizing “cette apparence qui a été nous, a une 
seconde de notre vie.” But that very definition of 
portraiture—“ cette apparence gui a été nous”—M. 
Hugues le Roux’s agreeable, ingenious phrase—in 
itself betrays a leaning to a particular order of 
treatment. Does it not describe Mr. Sargent to 
aT? And perhaps Mr. Greiffenhagen? And, in 
a measure only, men as different as Mr. Fildes, 
Mr. Shannon, and Mr. Tuke. It describes an aim 
permissible and charming—but not the only aim. 
What account does it take of Mr. Richmond, or 
of Mr. Arthur Cope? Nay, more, though it may 
provide for Velasquez, what account does it 
take of Holbein ? 

But, though, as I have this moment suggested, 
the definition is but a partial one, it yet covers, to 
a great extent, the ground it is most fashionable 
to cover, in our particular day. It indicates a 
modern tendency—“‘cetle apparence qui a été nous.” 
As it is, as I have said already, it suffices almost 
for Mr. Sargent. Add to it the condition that the 
‘“‘appearance” must be picturesque, and then the 
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BY J. J. 
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phrase no longer does injustice to Mr. Shannon, 
But we should be obliged to transform it altogether 
—to reform it all away—before it had any bearing 
on Mr. Watts’s portraiture, of which not so much 
the “appearance” of the sitter, but his deep soul, 
is the aim. 

In the present Academy, no two works are more 
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strongly contrasted than two which I shall name, 
by Richmond and by Sargent. The work by 
Richmond is the portrait of Lady Pembroke. The 
Sargent with which I especially contrast it—though 
any Sargent would make the contrast striking—is 
the portrait of Mr. Graham Robertson. The one, 
the Richmond, expresses in terms of deliberate 
style—in methods, it may be, not quite unwillingly 
conventional— a permanent and noble grace. And 
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the other, the Sargent, puts before us with unfor- 
gettable vividness a young man of the period, 
amiable, intelligent, an amateur—a characteristic, 
and very far I am sure from a discreditable 
product, of our nineteenth century’s latest day. 
The achievements, how different! Yes: but re- 
member also, how different the aims ! 

I will make another 
contrast, and will, for a 
moment, pit Mr. Shan- 
non’s delightful rendering 
of Miss Winifred Pember 
against Mr. Cope’s less 
picturesque but very 
manly treatment of a less 
picturesque theme, the 
Rev. William Rogers— 
“ Hang-Theology-Rogers” 
—as certain of the ac- 
quaintance of that vener- 
able cleric are apt to call 
one whose intellectual 
power, eminent rectitude 
and social gift are wont 
to be more apparent than 
any theological straitness, 
or even depth. The 
power and keenness and 
geniality of this beloved 
one of Society, this exfant 
gaté of the hard East End 
in which he had worked 
so long, are made ad- 
mirably evident in Mr. 
Cope’s penetrating and 
realistic treatment. The 
Miss Pember expresses 
once again what is per- 
haps the best-known side 
of Mr. Shannon’s talent : 
a Reynolds-like appreci- 
ation of feminine grace— 
shall I not say, as well, “a 
Gainsborough - like ” ? — 
for, lacking no doubt some- 
thing of Sir Joshua’s solidity, does not Mr. Shannon 
lack too that master’s somewhat obvious artifice ? 
One is apt to find and praise, in Mr. Shannon, 
traces of Gainsborough’s more lightly-worn elegance. 
But certainly in the AZiss Pember, by methods of 
his own, Mr. Shannon suggests character—realises 
a distinct personality, albeit it is one of necessity 
less marked than that of Mr. Cope’s most striking 
subject. Picturesqueness, which Mr. Shannon 
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PORTRAIT OF COLONEL 
H. H. ROBERTS. BY SEY- 
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knows so well how to bestow, he had but to record 
in his Academy picture. At the New Gallery he 
recorded it also, and did so in a theme which called 
out his fullest charm as colourist and brushman— 
I mean Jungle Tales,a group in which all three 
figures are portraits, but the result the thing it was 
intended to be—a picture not “commissioned ” 
by any one of the sitters, 
but desirable on its merits 
to all the world: the back 
of a graceful head, a de- 
lightful child seen in pro- 
file, her mind exercised 
critically, but upon the 
whole approvingly, in re- 
gard to her mother’s read- 
ing, and the strange thing 
read, and then, again, a 
third participator in the 
séance, a yet younger child 
(as I surmise) more naively 
and simply receptive, a 
critic less alert, but wel- 
come for her contribution 
to the singular charm of 
colour which is one of the 
several recommendations 
of Mr. Shannon’s scene. 
Very high indeed among 
the year’s successes in pure 
portraiture do I place Mr. 
H. S. Tuke’s Mrs. George 
Talbot, of which in the 
article upon that artist, in 
the last number of THE 
Stupio, there was a re- 
production which suggested 
sufficiently the interest of 
the model and the refine- 
ment and ease of the treat- 
ment. But, like Mr. 
Shannon (and, it may be, 
unlike Mr. Cope), Mr. H. 
S. Tuke is a colourist, a 
colourist fascinating and 
true, and he has painted with what a subtlety 
that brunette’s head, that pure white dress, the 
flowers, lilac or violet-coloured, gleaming out of 
the white! In feminine portraiture, Mr. Lavery is 
of a school not alien to Mr. Tuke’s, yet by no 
means markedly akin to it. We find generally in 
Mr. Lavery’s work—as we should expect to find in 
Mr. Whistler's or Mr. Guthrie’s—a greater insist- 
But the artistic feeling of all 
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ence upon gesture. 
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these three men—an artistic feeling real in them 
all, and very deep in at least one or two of them— 
would always, I should hope, prevent the exaggera- 
tion of a quality for which their gift is most 
marked. With them all, if a portrait is not in 
every case a likeness, it is at all events a picture 

it is not only an attitude. 





BY JOHN LAVERY 


If Mr. Seymour Lucas, in some remarks he made 
the other day, happened to have the present writer 
in his mind at all when he spoke of the criticism 
bestowed upon “costume painters,” let me assure 
him that whoever may consider him a mere painter 
of costume, I, at least, am far from so considering 
him. I do not even consider—will he but hear 
me graciously—that he paints costume with any 
special fineness: there are, I mean, painters who, 
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in regard to the still-life of the matter, go beyond 
Mr. Seymour Lucas. I value in Mr. Lucas his 
historical research; I value, yet more, his real 
dramatic faculty ; for the bestowal of vitality upon 
another age—the bestowal of it even upon some 
records of our own—is indeed a rare gift. In 
English Art—with its present tendencies which 
require balancing, and, it may be, equalising—Mr, 
Seymour Lucas is one of the painters I would least 
willingly lose. It is merely when he takes to por- 
traiture that I venture to urge him, “Put your 
sitter into a costume of some day not ours—of 
some day you especially understand—and your 
success with him (I mean if he is a right subject 
for historical costume at all) is eminently probable : 
it is almost assured.” And that, I say, is not in 
the slightest degree because Mr. Lucas is artificial. 
He is not more artificial than other people. We 
have all of us our artistic conventions—historical 
costume is the particular convention of Mr. Lucas. 
Its assumption gives to his brush—to his very 
vision of his subject—a new energy. It ensures 
the continuity of his labours. And what more 
spirited instance of them than the example which 
is transferred to these pages ! 


STUDY OF A DOG 
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I must perforce end, though with nothing said 
of a good deal of the portraiture that one may 
reasonably admire in the exhibitions of a season in 
which portraiture is so abundant and varied—Mr. 
Ouless’s scholarly reticence, his unromantic ex- 
cellence ; Mr. Waterhouse’s beautiful and charac- 
teristic vision of Miss Phyllis Waterlow. And 
other things besides. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


N SOME SKETCHES BY 
BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


In no branch of painting is it of 

more importance that the artist 

should havea quick grasp of character, with 
readiness and precision of hand in making his pre- 
paratory notes and studies, than in that of the 
animalier. The difficulties of painting living 
animals, even such as are of the tamest and most 
tractable species, are still great, whilst many more 
obstacles beset the path of the painter who takes 
for his models wild animals, as their movements in 
confinement become restless, and not infrequently 
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STUDIES IN’ LEAD- 
PENCIL OF BEARS. 
BY BRITON RIVIERE, 
R.A. 
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STUDY OF A LION 


are quite out of character with their habits when in 
a natural state and amidst proper surroundings ; 
though, on the other hand, this state of confine- 
ment offers facilities for closer study of the fiercer 
kinds than would be possible in a wild state. The 
great strength of Mr. Riviere’s animal pictures is 
due in no small measure to the fine preliminary 
studies he makes from the living animal, and to 
the fact that he grapples successfully at the outset 
with the main difficulties, by making numerous 
sketches and notes of the animal in many poses, 
by which means he perfects his knowledge of the 
beast, and lays in much valuable data upon which 
to draw when adapting the pictorial elements to 
his composition. The outline sketches of the 
Polar Bear in various poses, here reproduced, are 
from pencil drawings made by Mr. Riviere when 
thinking out the design of his Academy picture of 
last year, Beyond Man's Footsteps. The originals, 
and many more similar sketches, were done upon 
note-paper to a scale slightly larger than our illus- 
tration, and drawn direct from memory, being the 
results of charcoal notes, and careful observations 
of the animal taken during early morning visits to 
the “Zoo,” specially for that purpose. They are 
all intensely characteristic of the White Bear, and 
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leave the impression of having been done direct 
from Nature, so closely has the artist studied the 
lines of the animal and each habit of pose. Mr. 
Riviere, I understand, never designs direct from 
Nature; but, after having definitely planned a 
picture, invokes Nature’s aid to the utmost in 
carrying out the idea. The wild animals in his 
pictures are gradually evolved from studies that 
have themselves been developed from many smaller 
or more fragmentary studies drawn, or even wriffen, 
direct from Nature. The complete painted study 
of the animal is thus a combination resulting from 
the use of accumulated knowledge, memory, and 
special direct work from Nature. In the case of 
dogs, or any animal that can be brought into the 
studio, it is Mr. Riviere’s plan to work directly 
upon his picture from them ; and in dealing with 
animals of ¢Ais kind he has always considered it 
indispensable to have the living model at hand 
whilst at work ; for, though perhaps seldom refer- 
ring to it, he finds he cannot conveniently pro- 
ceed with his work unless it be there. In order to 
realise his ideal, or the particular individual animal 
necessary to illustrate his conception, Mr. Riviere 
prefers to have several models to work from. By 


selecting from these he is able to create an animal 
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such as the story or motive of his picture demands, 
and can better express from two or three models 
that which his “ mind’s eye” sees. The study of 
a Colley, here illustrated, was done in his studio 
direct from Nature, when engaged upon painting 
that particular dog in a picture ; and indeed most 
of the artist’s black and white studies of dogs are 
done whilst occupied in painting from the originals. 

The roaring Lion, a very fine study here given, 
was made fora side panel of Mr. Riviere’s tryptych, 
A Mighty Hunter before the Lord, a picture that 
contains some of the artist’s best work, and was 
done from materials gathered at the “ Zoo.” This 
study is particularly successful in rendering the 
great muscular strength of the lion, and is remark- 
able for the fine drawing of the head, and general 
impressive character of the whole. Pictures of 
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BY CLEMENT HEATON 


BY C. R. ASHBEE 


such animals, wild and uncontrollable as they are, 
if in action, can, as Mr. Riviere says, only be done 
in the manner he adopts, for it is impossible, in 
such cases, to obtain what is required direct from 
Nature, and it must therefore be evolved gradually, 
this being the method employed by the artist in 
the case of the lions in his picture at this year’s 
Academy. HERBERT SHARP. 


HE MANCHESTER ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. SECOND EX- 
HIBITION. 


Ir is not quite half a century since the 
theory of artistic salvation by International Exhibi- 
tions obtained popular approval. Now, although 
we do not subscribe so unreservedly to the 
dogmas of 1851, we still have faith in 
special collections of the artistic products 
of any particular locality. While experi- 
ence shows that the tendency of those 
huge cosmopolitan bazaars is to foster the 
manufacture of fours de force that shall 
attract the applause of the average visitor, 
often at the expense of art and consistency 
alike, yet for smaller collections it is pos- 
sible to select work on much more satis- 
factory lines. In theory, one cannot 
imagine anything but good results in an 
exhibition of a finely chosen group of 
the best work of a country, or a county. 
When, however, it comes to practical 
working out, many difficulties must be 
faced. On few disputed points are people 
less likely to agree than that of taste; 
indeed, so far as things artistic are con- 
cerned, the taste of the majority which 
supplies the audience is usually entirely 
opposed to the taste of the few who form 
the committee. This must needs be the 
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case so long as the majority, despite all efforts to 
instruct it, shows that its taste is not governed by 
any law, but is guided solely by personal whims 
or the prejudices of fashion. Nor, taking an 
opposite view, is it always wise to assume that a 
minority, however well informed, can be at once 
entirely right in its opinion and 
yet quite catholic in its practice. 
The crucial test of the whole 
question of exhibitions depends 
upon the minority who select 
being guided by abstract laws 
of good taste, administered in 
the most impartial and unpre- 
judiced manner ; and absolutely 
without bias towards any parti- 
cular style, but always ready to 
accept the “ best” of all sorts. 
For good taste, despite the 
colour which must needs be 
imparted to it by the personality 
of its owner, is not merely the 
trained fancy of one nor of a 
number of individuals. To 
form it, obedience is due first to 
certain canons accepted by all 
civilised peoples. For example, 
accurate drawing and correct 
modelling, sound construction 
and complete fitness, should all 
be taken as essentials in the 
production of a work that satis- 
fies good taste. Then comes 
the critical knowledge based 
upon the study of Nature and 
Art, and finally something less 
easy to define, commonly called 
culture. But true culture is no 
shibboleth of a sect, however 
popular or esoteric, but should 
hold in the arts the same posi- 
tion as good manners and 
chivalrous instinct retain in the 
conduct of the ordinary affairs 
of life. 
born artist to have this instinct 
of culture, with little book-learning or cosmopolitan 
experience ; but whatever he may have of the two 
latter, unless he possess the indefinable quality 
now called good taste, now culture, and now art— 
his work will lack the final touch which completes it. 


Now, people of culture disagree, even upon 


vital points, and since human nature loves to have 
its own way, the local exhibition (be it national or 
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parochial) is always subject to the danger of falling 
under the reproach of being the display of a 
clique, and not a perfectly representative selection. 
Though it escape this, it shall less easily avoid 
lowering its standard of excellence in the plausible 
effort to be catholic at any cost. 
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The smaller the area to be drawn upon, the 
more we expect the taste of a particular set to 
be manifested. Yet Manchester cannot be set 
against London as an offender in this respect. 
The warmest admirers of the Society that has held 
several exhibitions at the New Gallery would 
hardly claim that it even professed to represent 
all schools of design, all standards of good taste. 
131 
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INLAID PIANO-CASE 


In Manchester, on the other hand, the danger lies 
rather in the direction of inclusion than exclusion. 
Judged solely by the exhibits in its gallery, with no 
knowledge of rejections (if any), it seems doubtful 
if the committee had quite made up its mind 
whether the show was to be of local products, 
with a flexible standard of excellence, or of the 
best only, drawn from all England. The presence 
of models of steamships and machinery, and of 
certain home-made curiosities, give colour to the 
first view, while some of the most admirable items 
already seen at the New Gallery support the 
second. Be it as it may, there is enough of the 
very best, and a goodly majority of quite excellent 
objects, which will atone for the 
presence of a few less worthy. 
If the exhibition, as 
imagined, is limited to contempo- 
rary products, one is at a loss to 
understand why a collection of 
Indo-Persian manuscripts is_ in- 
cluded. Here again, however, 
the practice is wiser than the 
theory, for this really unique col- 
lection is as full of vital interest as 
any of the modern contributions. 
If one compares the illuminated 
addresses of local origin with 
these emblazoned pages, the 
wisdom of including old mas- 
terpieces is apparent; but it 
is difficult to see how such a 
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practice could be kept within bounds once the 
principle were admitted that modern work should 
be submitted to the highest test, of being shown 
side by side with its prototypes of earlier periods. 

This preamble is in no way intended as a slur 
upon an admirable scheme, well worked out ; 
but rather to point out that the ideal of a purely 
local self-supporting exhibition is hardly likely to 
be attained at present. But, all the same, this 
system of periodical exhibitions is the most 
feasible way of securing the desired result. If 
the advance in design and the interest in local 
products is sustained for another ten or twenty 


years at its present rate, then indeed the 
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ARRAS TAPESTRY, 

“SALISBURY ANGELS.” 

DESIGNED BY SIR E. 
Executed by Messrs, Morris & Co, BURNE-JON ES, BT. 
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exhibitions of applied arts in the twentieth century 
may be in fact what they are now in intention. 
The lesson that good design, bestowed on good 
material with good workmanship, should also 
show a readier sale and higher profit, is one that 
the manufacturer has yet to learn. In fact, to-day 
it is possible that from his own experience he will 
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OVER-MANTEL WITH BRASSWORK 


flatly deny that such ever was or will be the case. 
Yet, if we recall the splendid achievements of certain 
firms, who cannot be named here, but who come 
to mind readily enough, even in our own time, 
it will be found that good taste has proved a most 
profitable item in the world of commerce. 

The chief disappointment that the Manchester 
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show held to a visitor, was to find its cotton 
industries and other characteristic products almost 
unrepresented. Possibly very few are worthy of 
being shown in such a collection; if so, no more 
eloquent plea could be advanced for its existence ; 
on the other hand, if the few printed fabrics 
shown are not above the average of the best shop- 
windows to-day, it is also plea- 
sant to recognise that public 
taste has risen so high, and that 
the four de force brought into 
existence merely for exhibition 
is not in favour with manufac- 
turers. 

Indeed, looked at from this 
standpoint, Manchester has done 
well. A collection of lamps, 
such as Messrs. Benson show, 
may ultimately influence the 
taste of a greater number than 
the superb Morris-Burne-Jones’ 
tapestries. For, notwithstand- 
ing the importance of setting a 
very high standard of excellence 
before designers and the general 
public, it is dangerous to set 
one altogether over their heads. 
The home of the ordinary per- 
son will hardly be influenced by 
a study of the Morris tapestries, 
at £250 each—they are too far 
removed from his sympathy ; 
but some of the excellent wall- 
papers by Essex & Co., or 
Jeffrey & Co., may tempt him, 
and ultimately cause a re-organ- 
isation of his surroundings. So, 
again, special features of earlier 
Arts and Crafts — Lethaby’s 
mosaic over-mantel, Jack’s fire- 
place, W. B. Richmond’s mosaics 
for St. Paul’s, Cobden-Sander- 
son’s bookbindings—although 
of great value to designers and 
those who direct public taste, 
are not within the purchasing 
powers of the average visitor, to 
whom less costly but not necessarily less excellent 
specimens will appeal with equal force, and yet 
come also within reach of being coveted, if not 
actually purchased. 

When going through the galleries the first time, 
it was curious to find that, as exhibit after exhibit 
singled itself out for special inspection, in nearly 
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every case where its de- 
signer had not already 
clearly written his auto- 
graph across it—for style 
in design is as easily 
recognised as in handwrit- 
ing—that the unfamiliar 
work proved to be by one 
artist, Edgar Wood. Al- 
though many of his contri- 
butions are illustrated here, 
it is hard to convey the 
effect of pieces of furniture 
which rely so much on 
surface texture and colour, 
in black and white sketches. 
The bedroom chair, for 
instance, loses consider- 
ably, the dainty inlay on 
the back rails fails to 
decorate the whole, as it 
did in the original. So 
the other chair looks far 
more stern and _ severe 
than, fitted with its silk 
cushions, it actually is. 
Mr. Wood has learnt the 
true power of a spot of 
rich decoration, carefully 
placed and rightly pro- 
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portioned to the undecorated work of the structure; 
but this is a class of design that is entirely untrans- 
latable—the reduction and loss of colour, in a 
small black and white illustration, no matter how 
cleverly suggested, fail to convey the real beauty 
of the work to those who only see it in the 
drawing. In the chest of drawers, the admirable 
use of inlay, and the simple, well-designed locks 
and handles, give an impression of sumptuous 
and quite sufficient adornment, yet in black and 
white the simplicity becomes somewhat bald. In 
a fine hanging lantern, a clock-case, tables, chairs, 
: z stained glass, and church work, Mr. Wood shows 
ARMCHAIR DESIGNED By EDGAR woop - himself essentially an architect and a decorator 
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whose work we shall hope to see = TTD 
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fully represented at some future Vitti iit 
London exhibition. Wy Li Mel SM dy 

The contributions of the Leek _ 
Embroidery Society, as well as the 
textiles shown by Thomas Wardle 
of Leek, have been frequently re- 
ferred to on other occasions. Yet 
one altar cloth, by Gerald Hors- 
ley, is an advance upon the pre- 
vious work of the excellent society, 
and the silks and velvets by the 
famous Leek manufacturers, 
whether seen at the Arts and 
Crafts, at Stafford House, or at 
Manchester, always provoke a new 
sensation of pleasure, for their 
superb colourings and luxurious 
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textures, no less than for the fine designs of the 
patterns upon them. The lock-plates and other 
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some most excellent work, among which the 
fireplace (p. 138), with panels in hammered copper, 
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and the fender accompanying it, and a delightful 
secretaire or cigar cabinet (p. 135), in blue stained 
wood, with copper panels, all illustrated here, 
were perhaps the most attractive. In the latter 
the use of leaded opaque glass for the upper 


doors, is a caprice that, de- 
spite its popularity, is not 
quite defensible ; leaded glass 
is only beautiful by transmit- 
ted light, therefore to employ 
it for cupboard doors is always 
an affectation of doubtful 
taste. An oak settle (above), 
by B. Schwabe, a pupil of 
Mr. Edgar Wood, has a very 
pleasant domestic quality, 
gained by quite simple means. 
A fine sideboard, by S. J. 
Waring & Sons of Manchester, 
designed by A. Russell, had a 

quaint conceit in its cob- 

web-patterned hinges (p. 

137)that isworth note. The 

“ Della - Robbia” pottery, 

produced from the designs 

of H. Rathbone, assisted 
by Miss C. A. Walker, filled 
two cases, which proved to be 
worthy of prolonged study. 
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METAL-WORK ON SIDEBOARD 
DESIGNED FOR S, J. WARING AND SONS 
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Two or three of the specimens, 
sketched by Mr. Clifford, will 
show the plan of the decora- 
tion ; but its delightful surface, 
and the pleasant harmony of 
colours employed, can only be 
appreciated in the original. 
Produced at reasonable prices, 
it is a distinct addition to our 
local pottery, and should attract 
many patrons. Other local 
productions deserve 
notably the bookbindings of J. 
Fazakerley, which specially 
merit it both for the 
themselves and the 
genious painted edges by Miss 
W. Arthur; a capital wall- 
paper frieze by James Dur- 
den, the printed hangings de- 
signed by Herbert Clayton, 
ornamental 
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praise, 


covers 


very in- 


HP cupferd 
some excellent 
lead glazing and stained glass by W. G. Sutherland 
& Co. ; a really beautiful draught screen in stained 
glass by W. J. Pearce, Didsbury; a capital design 
for reversible cretonne by H. C. Bayley of Lymm ; 
a pleasing bracket in stencilled wood by S. Hewer, 
Halifax ; and a memorial tablet by John Cassidy. 

The works sent from London and other southern 


towns included much that has been already 
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described and illustrated in THE Stupio— 

especially numbers of examples by Messrs. William r 
Morris, Cobden-Sanderson, George Frampton, 
A.R.A., R. Lethaby, W. B. Richmond, A R.A., f 
Henry Holiday, and others from the last Arts and 
Crafts at the New Gallery. 

Among objects not there (so far as memory may 
be trusted) are two superb panels of tapestry, the 
Salisbury Angels and Ministering Angels, designed 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and executed by William 
Morris & Co., together with a replica (apparently) 
COPPER BOWL BIRMINGHAM GUILD OF HANDICRAFT of the famous Star of Bethlehem tapestry for 

Exeter College, Oxford. The same firm exhibited 
a fine inlaid piano (p. 132), some beautiful embroideries, designed 
by William Morris and worked by the Misses Basilio, and a 
splendid example of the “ Hammersmith” carpets. Two designs 
for bronze tablets, Zhe Nativity and The Entombment (p. 129), by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart., are here illustrated; other works by 
the same artist included several of his finest cartoons for stained 
glass. 

The Kelmscott Press had a case of their publications, which are 
too familiar to need description; the effect of the thirty-nine 
volumes, opened side by side, was certainly sumptuous in the 
extreme, and worthy of the best original work of the period they 
follow. 

The very fine display of metal-work, by W. A. Benson & Co., 
needs little comment, for the lamps and other domestic articles 
made at the Eyot Works, Chiswick, are known to all lovers of 
beautiful objects. An over-mantel (p. 134) requires some descrip- 
tion, as the sketch cannot be trusted to explain that the whole 
structure is of wood painted white, with brass open-work tracery, 
in the panels above and the heads of the looking-glass ; below 
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‘*DELLA ROBBIA”’ VASE. BY H. RATHBONE 


the shelf, thin columns of brass are placed in the 
angles of the pilasters, and flat plates of brass 
employed to give an effect of strength to the 
framing of the fireplace. Among other novelties 
shown by this firm, a series of registered designs 
in brass trays, wherein radiating ridges impart 
stability to the flat surface of the tray and divide 
it into segmental panels, each duly ornamented ; 
and some excellent table ware, deserve special 
mention. 

A series of designs and actual lights, of stained- 
glass windows, by Oscar Paterson, of Glasgow, 
show many novel features. In two of them, the 
leading is evidently inspired by a Japanese stencil- 
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plate—in fact, so closely is it suggested that one 
might easily copy a veritable stencil, replacing the 
paper by lead to gain a similar effect. Another 
“sundial” window has landscapes etched on an 
opaque ground, yet another has a rude medizval 
street scene, drawn, as it were, in thick lead-lines. 
Altogether the artist shows considerable ingenuity 
in obtaining novel features by legitimate means. 
The Birmingham Guild of Handicraft showed 
a very interesting group of designs, carvings and 
metal-work. A trade circular for a laundry, by 
Winifred Smith, E. H. New, and W. H. Bidlake, 
is a triune effort for a very slight matter, that is 
worth the trouble all the same. Two admirable 
copper bowls (p. 138), by T. Ducrow, are in 
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every way satisfactory. Some 
brass and copper fittings, by . 
A. S. Dixon and H. Parker, 
also deserve warm praise, their 
simplicity and fitness make 
them far more artistic than 
many more elaborate attempts. 
The Keswick School of In- 
dustrial Arts had a large case 
full of work, less notable for 
its designs than for its handi- 
work. C. R. Ashbee, in a 
group of jewellery, silver ware, 
and other objects, made by the 
Guild and School of Handi- 
craft, Essex House, E., deserves 
far more space than can be 
given here ; in a future number 
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LUSTRE VASE WM. DE MORGAN 
of the Srupio the excellent work he directs will be 
fully described. A capital sketch on vellum for an 
over-mantel panel, is reproduced on p. 128. The 
Fitzroy Picture Society showed a series of its most 
delightful wall-pictures, already illustrated in our 
pages. A fine enamelled bowl by Clement Heaton, 
and a group of studies by Henry Holiday, with his 
very sumptuous lunette of stained glass, designed 
for the Chicago Exhibition, must not be forgotten. 
The catalogue, a portly volume of close upon 
300 pages, has, after the manner of the London 
society, some capital essays on pertinent subjects. 
Mr. Walter Crane contributes an admirable intro- 
140 


duction. This is followed by an essay on book- 
binding by Cyril Davenport, which is specially 
concerned with the collection of seventy-five copies 
of the Kelmscott edition of King Florus, that were 
bound in various places to the order of J. & M. L. 
Tregaskis, who showed them at the Caxton Head, 
Holborn, last year. The collection bought by 
Mrs. Ryland is displayed in the first gallery. 
Other papers included, are: on Silks, by Thomas 
Wardle ; on Shipping, by W. Barker ; on Printing, 
by R. Falkner ; and one on the Potter’s craft by an 
anonymous author. A last word of hearty praise 
is due to the committee, for displaying in the 
somewhat limited space at their disposal a variety 
of objects, including stained glass, in a way that 
leaves no room for adverse criticism. Manchester 
may be congratulated on a deservedly successful 


exhibition. 
G. W. 


ETTERS TO ARTISTS. RING- 
WOOD AS A_ SKETCHING 
GROUND. BY E. W. CHARL- 
TON, R.P.E. 


Dear H.,—It is a pleasure to hear from you 
again. It is a still greater pleasure to hear that I 
shall soon see something of you; that we shall 
once more have the chance of working together 
and talking “shop” to our hearts’ content. But 
who, may I ask, suggested Ringwood to you? He 
or she at any rate has been somewhat misinformed 
on minor points, though on the whole is not far 
out in leading ones. 

I will first put you right on these subjects. 
Socially, Ringwood is not a lively place. I might 
go so far as to say it is inclined to stagnation more 
or less all the year round, and I do not mean to 
be uncomplimentary when I. infer that from this 
condition of things you will derive a certain 
amount of advantage. It is obvious that you will 
have more time at your disposal for work. Asa 
painting country and sketching ground, for a land- 
scapist especially, it would be hard to find a 
superior to the water meadows in the valley of 
the Avon. 

Again, the residents would, I presume, resent 
being called villagers. Ringwood is a town, and a 
market-town too. It possesses besides (of course) 
the church, two banks, two good hotels, two large 
public halls, too many public-houses, not enough 
lodgings for artists, and plenty of shops, though 
curiously enough amongst these you will not discover 
an artists’ colourman’s or even a photographer’s. 
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You can get capital stretchers, cases for carrying wet 
canvases, and such-like—even a punt for painting 
purposes if you want one, made by local carpenters 
who are well up in those matters, but you must 
bring your stock of colours, canvas, and brushes 
with you. 

Neither is the railway station on a branch line. 
On the contrary, it is on an important main line 
between London and Weymouth. There 7s a 
branch line through Christchurch to Bournemouth, 
a distance of twelve miles. Southampton, which 
you pass on your way down, and Salisbury, 
eighteen miles by road northwards, are, besides 
Bournemouth, the chief places within hail. You 
can have a long day in London if you get off by 
the first train. This, I think, upsets your friend’s 
idea that Ringwood—let it be as humdrum as 
it likes—is out of the way and removed from 
civilisation. 

I notice both of you are under the impression 
it is in the New Forest. As a matter of fact, it lies 
between two and three miles outside the western 
boundary—just far enough to be free from the 
conventional New Forest scenery ; and to my mind, 
grand as the Royal woodland is, Ringwood is 
superior in subjects on account of its position. 
You evidently do not quite recognise its most 


important claims upon an artist or its chief fasci- 
nations as a sketching ground. 

To begin with, there is the river—the Avon— 
flowing through a broad and beautiful valley. 
These essentially constitute the two most interest- 
ing gifts of Nature to the locality, for both form 
the source from which spring the many accessories 
necessary to the complete work of the landscape 
painter, exemplified by the many streams and 
water meadows studded with old willows and 
poplars, the tall reeds and the wealth of wild 
flowers, besides the numberless indispensable 
adjuncts, natural or artificial, which go to the for- 
mation of the sketch or finish of the picture. 

The town itself, as far as painting or sketching 
is concerned, you could do without. Pictorially, 
it possesses little to fascinate. Artists do not 
go to Ringwood to sit about the streets. Certainly 
there is one part of the main street close to the 
First Bridge out of the town, captivating to the 
eye—a row of quaint old thatched cottages ending 
at the mill-stream—but it is a “bit” that has 
been done to death. The true sketching ground 
is of quite another style, though I warn you it is 
by no means easy to express. You will have 
subtle colour to battle with, drawing of much 
perplexity with little to “catch hold of,” intricate 
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perspective and effects throughout, sky, land and 
water influenced by atmosphere enough to em- 
barrass the inexperienced—even the skilful at times 
—and to dishearten the beginner. Nevertheless, it 
is a country to revel in, and when once you are 
settled down to work it becomes irresistible. 

The Avon in this part of the valley is not a 
mere narrow ribbon of grey upon a green ground. 
The valley itself is broad and flat, about a mile 
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the year the tints which harmonise so happily 
seem to develop in the autumn and winter months 
into delicate contrasts, producing always effects 
of beauty. In frosty weather, too, it is grand. 
There is more water also during the winter 
months, and I have seen the whole broad valley a 
mass of ice the result of frozen floods. The 
appearance is no doubt remarkable, creating a 
good subject, but the valley is too open and ex- 
posed to allow of much out-of- 
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door work in severe weather. 

Between the Second and 
Third Bridges (they are on the 
Wimborne road, a few minutes’ 
walk from the town), you will 
look upon a scene as fine as 
any in the valley—in fact, the 
wide stretch of the valley 
itself. The horizon, a long, 
low massive line of trees ; the 
distance, hay-fields ; the mid- 
distance and foreground, 
islands and streams and 
reaches of shallow _ water. 
Behind you, by the side of the 
road, stand what remain of the 
Seven Sisters, a magnificent 
row of aspen poplars till within 
a short time ago the glory of 
the neighbourhood and quite 
looked upon by artists as Ring- 
wood’s professional models. 
But a gale ruined the group, 
and at the same time the 
making of many a fine picture. 
However, there are poplars 
left: you will find some, and 
fine willows as well, by the 
edge of the stream near the 
brewery, a building which 
lends itself as a rather quaint 
background. 
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in breadth, and the river as it nears the town 
branches out into numbers of streams of swiftly 
flowing water over a shallow gravelly bed. Herein 
lies the great beauty of this district, these many 
meandering water-courses cutting up the ground 
into islands, fringed with reeds and covered with 
flowers. It is always beautiful here. 
at midsummer it may to some eyes appear too 
“green,” but the enormous expanse of hay grass 
holds a magnificent play of colour, while earlier in 
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Then, if you get away into 
the water meadows, in the 
meads or by the King’s Stream or under West- 
over Farm, you will make wonderful discoveries 
—subjects to make note of, to study, to accom- 
plish. I will pick out one from the many, 
and try to give you an idea of it. Suppose you 
wander down to the meads one fine summer even- 
ing, say, in the latter end of June, I know you are 
a smoker, so you had better light your pipe, for the 
air is full of “ nasty little biting things.” You will 
have to jump a few dykes in order to get well out 
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THE MEADS, RINGWOOD. BY 
E. W. CHARLTON, R.P.E. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE AVON AT RINGWOOD 





into the marshes. Now stop and look about you. 
Just in front is a dilapidated footbridge, quite 
useless in winter, nor of much service in summer 
except to sketch ; for that purpose it is invaluable, 
even though it is almost hidden in thistles, reeds, 
long grass, and flowering rush. On your left, you 
have an irregular ogee of a tumbledown wooden 
fence, the nearer curve in shadow, the further 
catching the light. Between you and the fence is 
a magnificent foreground of grasses and clover, 
forget-me-not, ragged robin, meadow-sweet partly 
in bud, a few iris and much sorrel, the last a 
brilliant transparent red against the evening light. 
You will be standing amongst burdock and wild 
sage, vetches, scabious, comfrey and dock, persi- 
caria, plume thistles, marsh ragwort, and all 
manner of flowers and vegetation to be found in 
low-lying grounds. On the other side of the fence 
is a hay-field partly cut, the grass still standing, 
showing an uneven outline glittering with decep- 
tive tints and studded with tall clumps of dock 
which “tell” conspicuously against the translucent 
sorrel. Some little distance ahead beyond a line 
of tall trees, and with hardly a boundary hedge to 
be seen, lie acres and acres of level hay-fields very 
pink beneath the setting sun which lights up the 
streams as they wind through the meads gleaming 
a silvery grey. And against the glowing sky the 
distant woods rise through the evening haze, 
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stretching away in a lessening line of ever-increas- 
ing mystery. You will note how the cows splash 
through the water, for in truth they are in it almost 
all day, with only head and body visible, and you 
will catch a glimpse of a hay wain going along 
the ford. I say “along,” because there are regular 
river roads, main cart-tracks to the fields. The 
hay-carrying along these river roads is a feature 
in a Ringwood landscape, as indeed it is a fine 
subject in itself. 

The Avon and its tributaries here are truly 
rivers of business rather than of pleasure. The 
cows make use of them to wade about in all day, 
munching reeds, and the owners thereof punt out 
to milk them or bring them in for the night. The 
water-bailiffs go about their business in their boats, 
and the hay carts monopolise the river roads. A 
pleasure boat is rarely to be seen. It is true 
there is a fair amount of fishing to be obtained, 
from small fry to thirty-pound salmon, and perhaps 
the wild-duck shooters punting about and crouching 
in the reeds on a bitter winter evening look upon 
their sport as pleasure. They may, but they make 
a business of it nevertheless. 

In the autumn or after many a hot summer’s 
day ghostly white mists steal up from the streams 
and envelop the whole surface of the meads, 
producing a truly weird effect: for the tops of 
the trees are visible and the foreground meadows 
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also, but between is the long thin line of mist 
with the look of a shadowy shallow sea, and the 
trees for phantom ships. This appearance is well 
worth attempting to put on canvas, though it 
cannot be called easy to accomplish, and the effect 
is finest at dawn. 

Go in another direction up to Ashley Common, 
beyond the Third Bridge. Here is another 
variety of subject. Gorse and gravel-pits as a 
strong foreground with birches and oaks. Below 
are fields which by the river are packed with 
iris, and with “withy” beds close to where the 
main road, a bright orange streak, winds to the 
town over the old brick bridge under the aspen 
poplars, the town itself a band of reddish grey 
closed in by the heights of the Forest. For “ life,” 
perhaps some men digging gravel, a fisherman drying 
his nets, and maybe a few figures leaning over the 
parapet of the bridge. You can get good studies 
of bait-catchers with their nets, or a man with a 
punt full of eel-pots or reed-cutters sawing the 
“spears” from either bank, and there is always 
plenty of cattle about, cows and Forest ponies 
chiefly. 

Again, take the road past the church. Half a 
mile on you will come to a footpath across the 


fields to Rockford Common. There are hundreds 
of subjects in this direction; you will not see much 
of the river, but you will find a typical Hampshire 
stream, shallow mostly, with deep pools here and 
there and a ford or two. There are splendid 
studies of colour and an endless variety. Perhaps 
a gorgeous field of pea in blossom, almost strangled 
with masses of corn marigold, poppies and camo- 
mile. A poor soil for the farmer is a rich one 
for the artist. Barley-fields and clover meadows, 
broken by lines of indistinct green, where the young 
turnip crop shows through on a rich purple arable 
land softened into grey where the light catches on 
the upturned sods, with a long bank of poppies on 
the further side and charlock seen beyond. In 
the background a ridge of wooded hills dotted 
with farms and cottages, the gaps along the top 
showing in straight lines of russet where the 
heathery ground on the edge of the New Forest 
appears. Further on still is the common land of 
the Forest itself, with heather and gorse to your 
heart’s content and miles upon miles of distance. 
Then, quite in the opposite direction, there are 
woods on the road to Christchurch through Herne, 
or in Somerley Park, dense with towering pines 
and bracken, as gloomy as you please, while dotted 
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about everywhere you have 
the picturesque Hampshire 
cottage with its yew growing 
in the little front garden— 
for luck. 

Going back again to the 
town, there is not much to 
tell you about it of historical 
interest. Two miles out 
there stands the noble old 
mansion of Moyles Court, 
once the home of Lady Alice 
Lisle, whom the “ infamous 
Jeffries” sentenced to death 
by burning for sheltering Par- 
liamentarian fugitives. As is 
well known, however, the 
old lady was eventually be- 
headed at Winchester, and 
she was buried at Ellingham, 
a village close to Ringwood. 

The unfortunate Mon- 
mouth was betrayed and 
captured in the neighbour- 
hood, being kept a prisoner 
at the “White Hart” (an 
hotel in the Ringwood mar- 
ket-place) for a couple of 
days on his way to London 
for trial. These are the two 
melancholy items recorded 
as Ringwood’s contribution 
to English history, and I am 
sure you will agree with me 
they are rather painful sub- 

















jects to dwell upon. The 
town can boast of antiquity, 
as Domesday Book calls it Rinewede, “rine” 
meaning a water-course. The annual fair, which is 
held still, was granted by Edward II. 

I give you these few details because you asked 
for them, not that they have much to do with the 
place as a sketching ground. Let me know whether 
you prefer an hotel or “ diggings,” and I will see 
about rooms for you. I will also get some one to 
carry your stage (as a countryman called my easel) 
and other paraphernalia daily to the various 
scenes of action. There are boys here well used 
to this sort of thing now. 

Before you leave, look up David Murray’s pictures 
in the illustrated catalogues of 1892 and 1893. 
They will give you the idea of what the Ringwood 
‘sketching ground ” is like.—Yours sincerely, 

Epwarp W. CHARLTON, 
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“LIFE IN FAIRYLAND" 


BY C. ROBINSON 


NEW BOOK ILLUSTRATOR: 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THE sudden popularity of books illus- 

trated more or less in the style of which 

not so long since Mr. Walter Crane had the sole 
monopoly, is coeval with the growth of THE 
Stupi0. With the first number of this magazine 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, then known but to a very 
few, awoke to find himself famous. It is not 
necessary to recapitulate here other young artists 
who have been introduced to a wider public through 
these pages, much less to endeavour to appraise 
their work according to various degrees of merit. 
As any bookseller’s counter at the present time 
will show, the books illustrated less with a view 
to set forth the subjects of the text than to 
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ILLUSTRATION TO A 
FAIRY TALE. BY C. 
ROBINSON 





decorate the printed page 
are to be counted by dozens. 

To say that all of them 
are worthy would be a bold 
utterance. Indeed, those 
who are most wedded to 
this particular style of black 
and white are apt to regard 
somewhat jealously not a 
few examples which, if 
judged by the accepted 
standards of drawing, in- 
vention, or composition, 
are exceedingly poor, True 
that even in these the thick 
black line has a knack of 
imparting a certain decora- 
tive effect to the page which 
far better work in modern 
styles would fail to give ; 
but that imitators and feeble 
disciples are the greatest 
enemy of any movement 
goes without saying. Hence 
the wide popularity shown 
to work of this class may be 
regarded with a little dis- 
may even by its partisans, 
for sudden popularity is apt 
to have a most fatal influ- 
ence upon art. 

Humour is not often a 
distinguishing characteristic 
of the work of this school. 
Despite a few notable ex- 
ceptions, most of the hun- 
dreds of illustrations one 
has seen are deadly serious. 
The quality I here call 
humorous is not necessarily 
comic, but rather a kindly 
interest in the less import- 
ant factors of life. In Mr. 
Robinson’s work there seems 
a distinct touch of a genuine 
humour. Zhe Children with 
Rabbits, an illustration to a 
fairy tale by the artist him- 
self, has something of the 
sorrow of a dream, which all 
the time we know will be 
ended any moment we de- 
cide to awaken. So in the 
little child, in the Christus, 
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SKETCH FOR STAINED-GLASS PANEL 
BY C, ROBINSON 
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the little figure marching 
along—the leader of a flock 
of strangely assorted beasts 
—shows a childish pride 
and pleasure which in no 
way jars with the sacred 
text it illustrates. Indeed, 
pathos is seldom found at 
its best unless there is also 
the touch of humour which 
lightens its tragedy. In the 
intentionally comic picture 
of the gigantic fowls, which 
are capitally invented gro- 
tesques, unlike any real 
variety yet retaining all the 
essential qualities of birds, 
we find the humour em- 
phasised by the serious 
demeanour of the children, 
who have an air of patron- 
age as they point out the 
lordly creatures to each 
other, without betraying any 
mirth at their comical ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Robinson is still a 
young man, and until lately 
has been engaged upon 
architectural drawings, or 
on commercial illustrations 
for various publications 
in not quite sympathetic 
ways; but these were done 
for his own pleasure. That 
Life in Fairyland (p. 146) 
took the first prize for 
“figures,” and that the 
Illustration for Bible was 
awarded a first prize for 
design at the Competition 
of the Metropolitan Sketch 
Clubs, South Kensington, 
should also be recorded, if 
only to encourage young 
artists who are employed 
upon routine work they 
dislike, to devote their 
leisure to carrying out their 
own fancies ; for thereby 
not merely pleasure, but 
honours, may fall to them. 
For since these drawings 
were made into blocks for 






























































A BIBLE ILLUSTRATION. 
BY C. ROBINSON 





The Salon of the Champs-Elysées 


THE Stupio Mr. Robinson has scored many suc- 
cesses, notably with a series of illustrated primers 
for infants but lately reviewed in these columns. 

If one wished to be critical, there are not want- 
ing points to which exception might be taken, that 
show Mr. Robinson has not yet found his full 
expression. Especially unpleasing to many de- 
signers is the use of German characters, instead 
of plain Roman letters. The curves and fussy 
detail of church-text, if tolerable with the archaic, 
rigid forms of early Gothic art, are not sufficiently 
a foil to a freer choice of ornament with a line that 
delights in well-drawn curves. The straight lines 
of the Roman alphabet offer a pleasant contrast 
to the curves of ornament, the wayward lines of 
medizval letters are apt to become confused and 
to lose their own value, detracting at the same 
time from the detail near them. 

This little lecture, although suggested by the 
Bible Illustration, is equally applicable to a num- 
ber of modern designers, and, like other obvious 
truths often heard and more often ignored, deserves 
reiterating whenever an opportunity occurs. 

The individuality of these drawings promises a 
good deal, and if Mr. Robinson, who seems so far to 
have escaped the influence of three of his contem- 
poraries to quite a remarkable degree, and to be 
neither Charles Ricketts, R. Anning Bell, nor 
Aubrey Beardsley, but himself, will go on in the 
same path, one may expect a personal style that 
will take a far higher place than any exercises in 
the style of the three clever designers whose names 
I have quoted. They, each and all, have their 
own qualities, their own merits and their own 
defects, but imitators miss the former, and too 
often exaggerate the latter. Therefore the best 
advice to give to any decorative designer to-day, 
is to be himself; and it is just because Mr. 
Robinson seems to realise this that one may 
commend him far more warmly than the intrinsic 
value of his work at the time this was written could 
warrant, but for the saving grace of individual effort. 
Since then, however, much of Mr. Robinson’s later 
work proves that not only has he justified the 
promise of these earlier drawings, but has de- 
veloped still more a strongly personal style that 
may one day do really great things. E. B. S. 


HE SALON OF THE CHAMPS- 
ELYSEES. BY GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 


ONE may seek in vain this year at 
the Exhibition in the Champs-Elysées for any 
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work equal to some of the charming and admirable 
productions at the Champ de Mars to which I had 
the opportunity of referring in the last number of 
Tur Srupio. There is a rage for anecdote at the 
Palais de l’Industrie ; “ subject” reigns supreme, 
and the genre picture, large and small, triumphs 
all along the walls. The catalogue is numbered 
up to 4575—four thousand five hundred and 
seventy-five works! And these alarming figures 
weigh on the brow like neuralgia, from the 
moment one enters the exhibition. In his book 
on America, Outre Mer, Paul Bourget records a 
remark by our great observer, Forain, on leaving 
a sumptuous entertainment in some Fifth Avenue 
mansion—“ Oh! voir enfin une loge de con- 
cierge!” A porter’s lodge! Something plain, 
simple, real, unartificial. What can one say after 
a visit to the Salon of the Champs-Elysées? You 
are no longer able to think of anything, scarce 
capable of formulating an idea. For here the 
intellectual mediocrity of the painter is even more 
manifest than at the Champ de Mars. The 
members of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts 
are impelled by a desire to avoid the ordinary 
commonplaces of art ; they aim at something freer 
and fresher, with a restless striving to attain results 
more refined, more delicate, more modern. But an 
inexorable routine fetters the members of the 
Société des Artistes Frangais, and academic trite- 
ness is displayed in all its horrors—historical 
pictures, with neither novelty nor inspiration ; 
military scenes just good enough—thrown on a 
screen—to illustrate the patriotic songs at a music- 
hall; religious works quite lacking in sincerity 
and faith ; official portraits full of all the most an- 
tiquated conventionalities—all these abound at the 
Champs-Elysées, and make up the most astound- 
ing, the most incoherent, the most deplorably 
inferior collection of pictures that can be con- 
ceived. But let us enter—and suffer! 
Notwithstanding the attractiveness of M. Edouard 
Detaille’s portrait of Zhe Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Connaught, a work of such import- 
ance might, I think, have been treated in a 
broader, more imposing, manner, without all 
these minute and laborious touches. One cannot 
in justice ignore the undoubted merits of this 
composition, but why, one may ask, should it 
come within the category of the modern official 
portrait, when it might have followed the inspiring 
and heroic manner of the great masters of other 
days—Velasquez, Rubens, and Van Dyck? And 
the same reproach must be made, even more 
energetically, in connection with M. Bonnat’s 
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The Salon of the Champs-Elysées 


portrait of J. Félix Faure. M. Bonnat is 
beyond question complete master of his art, but 
why will he persist in painting all his portraits in 
the same style, and in the same hard, dry atmo- 
sphere? The character, the personality of the 
subject should show itself plainly in the features, 
in the expression, and in the attitude. His very 
thoughts should be suggested: and that is the 
secret, the all-powerful charm, of the great portrait- 
painters, such as Gainsborough, or Holbein, or 
Franz Hals, or Clouet—to select examples from 
the most widely varying schools. None of these 
things appear to have ever troubled M. Bonnat, 
Official portrait-painter of the Third Republic. 
But why ? 

The anecdote—whether historical, or legendary, 
or simply imaginary—flourishes notably in the 
pictures of M. Paul Gervais (A/aria de Padilla), M. 
Makowsky (Z’Zfreuve), and M. Jean Paul Laurens 
(Za Muraille). Allowing for the differences of 
period, it is always the same story of an exaggerated 
desire to interest the spectator in the mere subject, 
to create a melodramatic impression on him, and 
that, of course, at the expense of art. M. Mun- 
kacksy treats with the same degree of laboured 
audacity both Ze Christ en Croix and La Grive ; 
but there is in his pictures an entire lack of con- 
viction, both in his manner of grasping a religious 
subject and in his method of presenting a spectacle 
of popular suffering. As for M. Hector de Roux, 
who for years past has devoted himself to Roman 
antiquity, he remains faithful to his Vestals, than 
which one can conceive nothing more cold and 
antipathetic. In the same order of ideas come 
Napoléon en Lithuaine, by M. Roger, Ze Serment 


des Gaules, by M. Henri Motte, Ze /ugement 
de Paris, by M. Borges, and M. Alphonse 
Monchablon’s Henri JV. et Gabrielle d’Estries. 


And this is what it is the fashion to call “great 
painting ” ! 

We may pause and rest our eyes before this 
Frieze (a fragment of the decoration intended for 
the Hotel de Ville) by M. Henri Martin,and admire, 
as they pass under the trees, this procession of 
slender-formed women, modern Muses, as it were, 
whose long robes catch the glint of the rosy tints 
of twilight. This is a work of very delicate con- 
ception, beautiful in its harmony of line, its graceful 
suppleness of attitude, and its genuine decorative 
feeling. The work of M. Fantin-Latour forms 
another oasis, where, under the cool and mystic 
shade of the trees, removed from the burden and 
heat of the day, there is healing for eyes dazzled 
and hurt by the polychromatic atrocities hard by, 


and peace for ears deafened by their discordant 
janglings. M. Fantin-Latour, who is besides a 
portraitist of the first rank, with a particular gift for 
extracting the moral essence of humanity, has 
created a special form of art in symbolising by 
means of his drawings the very spirit of the heroes 
created by the great masters of lyric drama—Berlioz 
and Wagner. In his admirable lithographs, full 
of sentiment and poetry, and a joy to the eye and 
to the mind, he shows us those divine and beauti- 
ful figures, Parsifal and Lohengrin. And equally 
delightful are his pastel, Za Nuit, his Baigneuses, 
and his Vision. There is deep thought in all his 
work, with no striving after coarse effects, no care 
for the praise of the mob. He speaks to thoughtful 
minds, to the fit and few, who have within them the 
capacity to taste and enjoy the Beautiful. 

M. Bouguereau’s Psyche et 7 Amour cries out 
for notice as we pass, arrayed as it is in a super- 
annuated mythological symbolism, with the blues 
and whites and pinks of a wall-paper sky. The 
astonishing impassibility of M. Bouguereau is really 
quite disconcerting, To think that for nearly half 
a century this artist has continued to paint both 
portraits and scenes in just the same hard, flat, cold 
style ; to think that the desire to do better has never 
moved his brush or his brain, and that he is content 
with his absurdly academic view of things! It is 
really dreadful. This calm imperturbability dis- 
arms one; this evident sincerity almost calls for 
respect at least, if not for admiration. What can one 
say of this flesh-like inflated gold-beater’s skin 
carefully tinted with pink ; of this hair laboriously 
frizzed like a theatrical wig ; what of these gestures, 
inanimate, congealed and frozen; of these ex- 
pressionless faces? Nothing; the only thing, it 
seems, is to be silent, and stifle the disgust and 
contempt one must feel for this confectioner’s art, 
generally known as “le grand style!” More’s the 
pity ! 

By way of consolation let us take refuge for a 
moment in M. Demont’s delightful landscape, Zes 
Feux du Soir, in the genuine bits of nature by the 
venerable painter, Frangais, or in the harmonious 
scenes of MM. Sain, Ravanne, and Madeline, not 
forgetting the two canvases by Mr. Brangwyn, an 
artist of real worth, whose manner of handling light 
is almost masterly, and who displays an amount 
of character in all he does which must soon receive 
general recognition. 

I would like to linger before the picture by M. 
Jean Veber, brother of the delicate humourist, M. 
Pierre Veber, but, unfortunately, there is no time. 
It only remains to note M. Lomont’s Ze Lied, and 
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Mr. Walter Gay’s Za Fabrigue de Tabac a Seville, 
a scene which rivets attention by its sad and mov- 
ing reality. It is the melancholy of human labour 
in all its misery and all its fascination. This pic- 
ture, all palpitating with life, recalls a phrase of 
Maurice Barres, one of whose finest impressions of 
Spain is devoted to the same subject. Says the 
graceful stylist: “To start this page I have but one 
idea, the briefest of souvenirs, yet one which fills 
me with a sort of sad sensuousness, an all-pervading 
feeling like the scent of three drops of essence of 
rose des califes put into an alcaragas. This memory 
is simply a quarter of an hour I spent in the tobacco 
factory at Seville, and the throng of girls I passed 
on that oppressive day left on me an impression 
which can no more be obliterated than the perfume 
of the carnations, and the basil and the jasmine 
distilled from the gardens of Andalusia, which lurks 
in my scent-bottle.” And there is something of 
this in Mr. Gay’s picture. 

And is this all, it will be asked? Yes, and no. 
For how is one to collect one’s thoughts in this 
tangled forest, where every kind of work is huddled 
together ; where the eye, attracted for a moment by 
a picture, loses its impression of it the next instant 
on looking at another. ‘To get a clear idea of the 
entire exhibition one would have to spend a whole 
month in it, always at the risk of losing one’s 
reason, so greatly do the conception and the realisa- 
tion of some of the works—nay, of most—displease 
the eye and the mind by their incoherence, their 
absurdity, and their extravagance. 

The statuary garden, with its arbutus trees and 
its flowers, looks more inviting. Poor as the art is 
here—and it is even more intolerable than the 
painting—distance lends it some enchantment, and 
screened in green, these white figures in plaster or 
marble are comparatively inoffensive to the eye. 
M. Antonin Mercié is an artist with the courage of 
his convictions. You may admire his work or not, 
but in any case you must pay him due respect for 
the conscientiousness he puts into all he does—his 
Jeanne D Arc, for instance—a group intended for 
the national monument at Domrémy. Always an 
interesting and a fascinating study, the face of the 
little Shepherd Girl of Vaucouleurs, and one which 
for long to come will tempt both brush and chisel. 
Strange it is, in these materialistic days, that the 
worship of Joan should still survive so strongly. 
Those very politicians who expelled the sisters of 
mercy from the hospitals, and tore down the cruci- 
fixes from the walls of our schools, even they would 
not dare to show disrespect to the Virgin of Lor- 
raine. Curious contradiction this, showing clearly 
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the moral and philosophical disorder which marks 
the France of the nineteenth century. 


JAPANESE COURSE OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN WOOD- 
CARVING. BY THE EDITOR. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


THE lessons we have hitherto attempted to 
explain have been purely of an initiatory character. 
Their object has been to familiarise the student 
with the use of the tools, and to demonstrate the 
varied phases of work they are required to perform. 
The subject of each lesson has been of secondary 
import to its technical character. The student 
who might carefully follow in practice and master 
the varied exercises which comprise the first four 
Sets already illustrated in THe Srupio, would at 
this stage have become tolerably familiar with the 
handling of his chisels, and would probably, as is 
the way of learners, be anxious to turn his newly 
acquired powers to the production of some im- 
portant subject. Many students desire to pain 
pictures before they know how to draw, and we 
have heard of young wood-carvers, after a few days 
chipping of wood and cutting of fingers, who have 
desired to commence the carving of a whole suite 
of furniture. The Japanese methods are slower, 
and, in the end, much surer. With Sets 5 and 6, 
which we now illustrate, the question of “ Subjects ” 
is first approached and carried on through the 
remaining series. The subject of the first four 
lessons in Set 5 is “ Border pattern”; of the next 
two lessons, it is “ Lettering”; while of the six 
lessons in Set 6, it is “ Plant form.” It will be 
noted that the whole of these lessons are so 
arranged that they are of a progressive character 
in each series. The “Border pattern” lessons 
would appear at first sight to be almost a repetition 
of some of the earliest studies already given ; but 
when examined with care, they will be found to 
present difficulties of cutting not experienced in 
those early studies, but of which some exercises 
have been given in later ones. Indeed, in course 
of the four lessons the student will find that he is 
required to practise every form and manner of 
stroke hitherto learnt by him. The two lessons on 
“Lettering” might be substituted in England by 
the ordinary printed “ block-letter” type, and by 
written characters. The exercises on “ Plant form” 
are of the greatest interest, as they introduce the 
learner more fully to freehand work, and to the 
splendid treatment of stems, leaves, and flowers, in 
which the Japanese are so singularly successful. 
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SET 5.—LEsson 1.—Straight border patterns.— Lesson 4.—Curved girdle patterns.—Ayokhusen 
Chokusen Fuchi Moyo. Useful patterns of acom- Odi Moyo. Full of delicate cutting and careful 


paratively simple character. surface modelling. 



























































Lesson 2.—Straight girdle patterns.—Kyokusen Lesson 5.—Old Chinese Zensho, or Seal char- 
Fuchi Moyo. The principal ornaments are derived acters. The depth of the cutting is comparatively 


from Japanese braid-work. uniform throughout. 
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Lesson 3.—Curved border patterns.—Ayokusen Lesson 6.—Chinese letters. 
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These freehand 


4uchi. Strength of handwork in the upper pattern“ writing” characters should be reproduced with as 
is contrasted with the delicacy of the lower ones. few strokes of the chisel as possible. 
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Set 6.—LeEsson 1.—Flower pattern.—Hana. 
An ornament of flora-like character with simple 
surface modelling. 








Lesson 2.—A plant.—/ogusa. A more natu- 
ralistic rendering of floral form with simple but 


pleasant modelling. 








Lesson 3.—Aquatic plant.—MJiou Kusa. A 
simple form of leaf and flower presenting but 
few difficulties to the carver. 
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Lesson 4.—The lily form.— Yuri Mayo. A 
slightly more elaborate study, the wavy outline 
requiring careful work. 





Lesson 5.—The fruit form.—Awayitsu. A free 
decorative rendering of a curious and unfamiliar 
form. 











Lesson 6.—The flower of a tree.—Mokukwa. 
Apparently representing a spray of the Tree Peony. 
The treatment of flower and leaves is excellent. 
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HE ART OF BOUTET DE 
MONVEL BY CHARLES 
HIATT. 


THE most ardent admirers of the art 
of Boutet de Monvel would not claim for him that 
he has had a transcendent influence on the painting 
and decoration of the day. He has never been 
the adored of a clique, nor has he attached to 
himself a host of pupils and imitators. To some 
extent he seems to have dwelt apart, interested 
more in the realisation of his own esthetic ideas 
than in the foundation of a school with a view to 
the perpetuation of his manner, his technique, or 
his point of view. The artist, even the great 
artist, in our day has seldom disdained the sweet 
uses of advertisement. He has rarely refused to 
furnish the matter of the appreciative paragraph ; 
sometimes he has positively vied with the popular 
actor in the publication of intimate details con- 
cerning his career and his achievements. It is of 
slight importance whether a painter 
choose the bolder or the meeker way. 
The passion for véclame cannot discount, 
as it cannot increase, the value of the 
picture. The appeal is to the silent 
canvas; the personal eccentricity can 
have nothing to do with the ultimate 
verdict. With the people of his 
moment, it is true, some emphasis of 
personality may have an effect: a 
curiosity of costume has ere this been 
known to make a fortune. Such 
notoriety is, however, never long-lived. 
As for Boutet de Monvel, he has never 
attempted anything in the way of a 
boom. That his suavity of manner and 
his complete frankness have done some- 
thing for him in the matter of the 
achievement of success is not to be 
gainsaid. It would be strange, indeed, 
if they had not done so. 

It may not be inopportune here to 
note briefly the main incidents in Boutet 
de Monvel’s art career. He was born 
at Orléans towards the middle of the 
century. He was the pupil of some of 
the most distinguished French artists 
of the day, amongst them being Caba- 
nel, Boulanger, J. Lefebvre and Carolus- 
Duran. In 1874, he exhibited Mar- 


which, I b lieve, is at present in the 


picture gallery of his native town. ‘a Lapy AND CHILD” 


V. No, 29.—AvuGusT, 1895. 


The Art of Boutet de Monvel 


Between 1874 and 1881, he was constantly an 
exhibitor at the Salon, his contributions includ- 
ing portraits, landscapes and religious pictures. 
Amongst the pictures exhibited in the Champs 
Elysées, few were more successful than the 
Diane. Since the establishment of the Salon 
de Champ de Mars, Boutet de Monvel has, I 
believe, exhibited there almost exclusively. His 
career as an illustrator may be given in his own 
words as quoted in Louis Morin’s French Jilustra- 
tors: ‘*One day I happened to dine at the house 
of M. and Mme. Gautois. M. Gautois, secretary 
to M. Delagrave, was looking for an illustrator for 
a small history of France. ‘ Well,’ said Mme. de 
Gautois, ‘why not M. Boutet de Monvel?’ This 
good-natured word opened the doors of the 
Delagrave publishing-house for me. I collaborated 
on the S¢. Micolas Frangais for several years. 
In 1882 I had the idea of collecting in an 
album the songs sung by children. This album, 
printed in colours, had such a success that we 
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issued a second one the year following.” The 
first of the albums here alluded to was entitled 
Chansons et rondes pour les petits enfants ; the second 
was called Chansons de France pour les petits 
Frangais. Following this came Mos Enfants, the 


PORTRAIT STUDY IN LEAD PENCIL 


text of which is by so distinguished a littérateur as 
Anatole France. Since then, Boutet de Monvel 
has illustrated several important books, including 
Biart’s Quand jétais petit, and Ferdinand Fabre’s 
Xaviere. The latter is at present the most im- 


portant of Boutet de Monvel’s works, though it is 
probable that it will shortly have to concede the 
first place to an album illustrated in colours dealing 
with the life of Joan of Arc, to which I shall allude 
later. 


During the time that Boutet de Monvel 
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was producing these illustrations, he was painting 
the pictures in oil and water-colour by which he 
has gained such wide appreciation. 

Perhaps Boutet de Monvel succeeds most per- 
fectly when he deals with children. It has been 
accurately observed by Mr. 
Ruskin that by artists of ancient 
and even of medizval times, 
whether poets or painters, the 
child was treated as compara- 
tively of slight importance. In 
the case of poetry, the neglect 
is curiously conspicuous. <A 
passing reference here and 
there in the literature of Greece 
is all we know of the little boy 
and girl at a time when many 
of the supreme masterpieces of 
art and letters were in process 
of creation. Nor does our own 
early literature prove more 
fertile in this matter. The 
English poetry of childhood 
does not commence very long 
before the spacious days of 
great Elizabeth. In those days 
of miraculous production, every- 
thing seems to have been noted, 
every subject sung of. The 
pathetic epitaph by Ben Jonson 
on his son is (in spite of the 
fact that it contains only a 
dozen words or so) in itself an 
exquisite contribution to the 
poetry of childhood. In paint- 
ing it was impossible so com- 
pletely to ignore the little one 
as in poetry. When art was 
mainly patronised by the 
Church, it is obvious that a 
child played a supreme part in 
the list of subjects, but it was 
an infant at the breast, as op- 
posed to a child with a will of 
its own, capable of forming opinions. Again, 
the young prince and princess, the children of 
the august and rich, were painted by such masters 
as Rembrandt and Velasquez. It was, however, 
given to Reynolds, to Gainsborough, and to some 
of their contemporaries in England and abroad, to 
do pictorial justice to the child. Since their time, 
childhood has ever been a favourite theme of the 


artist. 
It is time that we turned for one moment to the 
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artist’s work in line, an excellent example of which, 
in the Lutrance to Paradise, we are enabled, 
through the courtesy of the publisher, M. 
Delagrave, here to illustrate. In this picture we 
meet with a waivefé and a spice of humour 
altogether welcome. At least one of the examples 
which illustrate this article gives evidence of a 
vigour, a robustness, a verve, which one would 
hardly have expected from Boutet de Monvel. It 
is difficult to see the artist of the Paons Blancs 
(which owing to its extreme delicacy it has been 
found impossible to reproduce) in the splendid 
scene of struggle, in the crowded riot of war, 
which characterises the Bataille de Patay. This 
remarkable composition will repay the most careful 
attention. Every inch of 
it is of interest; it is full 
of passages of frenzied 
energy, of crashing strife. 
It is a realisation of a 
“riot of charges, a revel of 
blows,” of “a _ steel-shod 
rush, and a steel-clad ring, 
and a crash of the spear- 
staves splintering and the 


billowy battle blended.” 
The magnificent prancing 
war-horse, the armoured 


warrior who rides it, the 
soldier clutching wildly at 
the bridle, form the centre 
of this impressive design, 
which is a study for one 
of a series of illustrations 
of the life of Joan of Arc. 
The career of perhaps the 
most picturesque of the 
world’s heroines has ap- 
pealed very strongly to 
Boutet de Monvel, native 
as he is of Orléans ; and 
at infinite pains, with ex- 
cellent craft, he has devised 
a coloured picture-book in 
which will be portrayed the 
chief events in her passage 
from the vision to the 
stake. The book will pro- 
duce a state of fine frenzy s 
in all Frenchmen, big or < 
little, and if it fails to 
arouse a less intense en- 
thusiasm in England, it is 
certain to be well received 
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by art-lovers and by all among us who are of 
wider patriotism. Its appearance will be the 
culmination of one of Boutet de Monvel’s most 
considerable labours, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be received with gratifying recognition. 

I do not attempt in these brief notes anything 
like a profound or detailed study of the works 
of Boutet de Monvel. In an appreciation, de- 
structive criticism should be kept within definite 
limits, even if it should exist at all; at the same 
time, one is unfair in claiming for the subject of 
one’s approval qualities which he does not possess. 

The art of Boutet de Monvel is dainty, refined, 
and lacks neither technical skill nor poetic qualities. 
It is the outcome of infinite pains, and evidences 
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The possessor of a pleasing 


infinite devotion. 
sense of decoration, an accomplished delineator of 
the child and the ways of the child, Boutet de 
Monvel is neither a supreme painter nor a supreme 


poet. If absolute supremacy is out of his reach, 
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from his reserve or his dignity by the offer of a 
sugar-plum. It is the child in his instants of 
questioning and criticism. It will be remembered 
that in a recent volume Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
has, with the rarest felicity, reversed the relations 

between the child and the 











BY 


FROM AN UNFINISHED PORTRAIT IN WATER-COLOUR 


he is far removed from mediocrity, and he never 
descends to the banal or the common. 

Boutet de Monvel, it appears to me, takes a 
particularly individual point of view in his delinea- 
tions of child-life. His creation is not the child 
who jis wildly exuberant from the sheer joy of 
living ; it is not the enfant terrible; it is rather 
the child in moments of self-consciousness, in 
moments when he will on no account be tempted 
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grown-up man; his little 
people have scant apprecia- 
tion of a race of beings who 
prefer a flirtation to the de- 
licious process of cleaning out 
a rabbit-hutch. They look 
upon their elders as deplor- 
able in their choice of em- 
ployment ; fatuous in their 
motives of conduct. The 
studies of Boutet de Monvel 
are slightly in the same spirit. 
Take, for instance, the little 
lady in the red plaid dress, 
reproduced here. No bishop 
ever ended a great ecclesias- 
tical procession with more 
conscious dignity than that 
with which she carries her 
saucer. And a similar note 
is, I think, to be found in the 
other studies of children 
which illustrate this appreci- 
ation. It is surely needless 
to call attention to the charm, 
or to the beautiful technical 
qualities, of the two pencil 
studies of little boys seated, 
nor to the dignity and grace 
of composition of the portrait 
of the gentlewoman and little 
girl, on page 157. The last- 
mentioned has, I think, some- 
thing of the sobriety, of the 
restrained decoration, of one 
of the best known pictures of 
Mr. Stott of Oldham, a work 
recently illustrated in these 
pages. 

If Boutet de Monvel had done nothing save his 
portraits of, and illustrations for, children, he had 
yet accomplished no unimportant thing. No small 
part of the fame of Sir Joshua rests on his exquisite 
delineations of the little patricians of his day: by 
nothing is Gainsborough more universally known 
than by his Blue Boy. And yet the portraiture of 
children, and the illustration with a view to the 
joy of children, does not give to the talent of 
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PORTRAITS FROM PAINTINGS 
BY M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 
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Boutet de Monvel the entire scope which is neces- 
sary for its full exhibition. He yearns for subjects 
which offer to him a greater chance of displaying 
his gift of decoration, and so, while he has a hun- 
dred little sitters waiting for him, he turns from 
them to subjects, speaking from the point of view 
of decoration, of deeper, of more complex interest. 
The elegant little Parisienne, gowned with the most 
adorable artificiality, has to give place for a time at 
least to the sinister figure of the daughter of 
Herodias. In his study of Salomé, Boutet de 
Monvel has achieved a decorative painting of very 


high merit. The background is extraordinary for 


** SALOME " 


its complexity of pattern, its felicity of invention. 
The girl herself, with her long hair, her wealth of 
jewels, her superb head-dress, has a magnificent air 
of orientality. Her little body assuredly was made 
for dancing : she carries the charger and its horrible 
contents with superb indifference. She is followed 
by two leopards, whose stealthy movement the 
artist indicates to admiration. It is altogether 
pleasant to turn from this theme, gruesome if fasci- 
nating, to the exquisite Paons Blancs, which was 
one of the most remarkable things in the exhibition 
of French water-colour painters held in London a 
year or two ago. The colouring of this work is 
almost nervously fastidious ; the originality of its 


idea is indicated by its title. Being no ornithologist, 
I may be forgiven for not knowing whether the 
white peacock exists in Nature, or whether it is the 
delicious fantasy of an artist’s brain. In any case, 
Boutet de Monvel has achieved a most memorable, 
a most delicately original, thing of beauty. Amongst 
other decorations from his brush which I remember 
to have seen are two remarkable studies of the 
mermaid-haunted depths of the sea. These as yet 
have not, I believe, been exhibited. When they 
are, they are sure to receive the cordial apprecia- 
tion of all to whom S2/omé and Paons Blancs have 


given pleasure. As in nearly all Boutet de Monvel’s 


FROM A PAINTING BY M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 


latter work, the colour scheme leans towards 
delicacy rather than vigour. In the earlier part of 
his career he indulged in vivid contrast, in wars of 
conflicting colours ; now, it is his aim in the first 
place to arrive at quiet harmony of tone. The works 
which I have just considered are in water-colour,and 
I venture to think that it is in this medium that 
Boutet de Monvel expresses himself most happily. 
And yet in not a few instances he has used oil 
with conspicuous success. A study of the nude, 
which I saw some time since on an easel in his 
studio, and which had, I believe, been exhibited at 
the New Salon, was a convincing instance of this 


fact. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FORTHCOMING 
WORK ON “JEANNE D'ARC”’ (PARIS: PLON). 
I. BATAILLE DE PATAY 
2. PASSAGE DE LA LOIRE 

BY M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘ST. NICOLAS” DELAGRAVE) 


BY M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 
While Boutet de Monvel cannot claim the im- 
mense versatility of Grasset, his art is not by any 


means comprised in the framed picture. We have 


already noticed some of the books which he has 
illustrated, and may now mention, in passing, his 
essays, three in number, in the fashionable art of 
the poster. 


The two which are best known are the 
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Petite Poucette and the Dentifrice. The former 
was designed for the cover of a piece of music, 
and only became an affiche by accident. As such, 
however, it serves its purpose very well. It is a 
slightly grotesque study of children, and makes 
itself felt emphatically on the hoardings. ‘The 
Dentifrice consists of the representation of a little 
girl in Boutet de Monvel’s most characteristic 
manner. It is to be noted that these designs were 
among the most attractive features of the poster 
exhibition recently held at the Aquarium. 


HE HOME ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, AT 

THE ALBERT HALL. 
To consider the Exhibition of the 
Home Arts and Industries at the Royal Albert 
Hall as a sort of annual charity bazaar, and to 
look upon the movement it represents as merely 
a philanthropic scheme to keep town and village 
lads out of mischief by providing them with amus. 
ing handiwork for their leisure evenings, is one 
way to dismiss the whole affair. And a very 


short-sighted and foolish way it is, albeit that even 
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CABINET DESIGNED AND CARVED BY MISS M, A. HEATH 


to-day, the eleventh year of the society, a few ultra- 
superior people prefer to regard it in that light. 
Others see in it nothing less than a movement 
which shall effect the artistic regeneration of 
England, and by-and-by restore taste and skill to 
the masses, and indiiectly educate the teachers 
meanwhile, since no good instructor ever imparts 
half so much as he himself learns from practical 
experience of the work under his direction. 

Between these two extremes lies the truth no 
doubt, but far nearer the latter. In- 
deed, if the progress of the last ten 
years can be maintained, or rather 
increased in similar geometrical pro- 
portions, but a few more decades 
should see England again a nation of 
skilled craftsmen. 

For this enterprise, despite its 
shortcomings, is worthy of the sup- 
port of all who can aid it in any way. 
So far it has escaped almost entirely 
the faddist and the misguided fanatic 
with a mission. ‘Throughout its wide 
programme there is evidence of an 
effort on the part of the teachers to 
accomplish things well within reach, 
instead of straining toward the im- 
possible. Year by year, we are told, 
shows that the criticism of the judges 
has borne fruit. Of course, in an 
institution so decentralised as this, 
the fersonnel of each branch affects 
the work greatly. The presence or 


absence of the genuine designer, FORGED IRON LOG-STAND. 
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GESSO PANEL BY MISS ADA CLEGG. Leigh 


whether amateur or professional, may be discovered 
from a glance at the exhibits. Indeed, the first 
general impression yielded by the exhibition as a 
whole, is one of regret that many excellent sheep 
lack an adequate shepherd; yet the taste for 
design, based on sound architectural foundation, 
is rare in English communities. 

On the whole, therefore, it is only right to say 
plainly that the work is more interesting as evidence 
of well-sustained effort, than for its accomplished 





Sandringham 





DESIGNED BY H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

















FIRE-STAND, DESIGNED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES, Sandringham 


result. So far it hardly seems as if a genius had been 
lighted upon. But the vast resources of the State 
teaching of Art, or of the Board Schools, have yet 
disinterred few great painters or great poets; but 
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POKER-WORK CHILD'S CHAIR. DESIGNED BY H.R.H, THE 
DUCHESS OF YORK, Sandringham 
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that excellent artisans and craftsmen pass through 
the hands of their instructors into ordinary trades, 


where they are lost to their particular association, 


but remain welcome recruits to the craft they 


serve, is true enough. It is also clear that several 
very accomplished designers have taken an interest 
in certain branches ; and the good worked thereby 
should cause all designers and architects who are 
capable of imparting the first principles of decora- 
tion to others, to look about them and to aid in a 
movement that needs their presence. 

Good mechanism, and the right use of tools, 
must of course be placed as the first essential ; but 
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POKER-WORK TABLE. DESIGNED BY H.R.H. THE 
DUCHESS OF YORK. Sandringham 


these subjects are taught in the ordinary routine 
of most trades, or can be acquired without resort- 
ing to the machinery of such an association as this. 
But design and good taste, that shall raise the 
average neat joinery or well-worked metal to the 
level of the arts, cannot, as a rule, be acquired in 
the rush of commercial production. In the trade 
workshop, individuality is a nuisance ; the artisan 
who becomes merely a highly trained machine, is 
more valued ; owing to the division of labour, A 
not only takes little interest in B’s work, but is 
unconscious what the rest of the alphabet may be 
doing, and often without knowledge of the import- 
ance of his own share in the final result. 

Owing to the absence of a catalogue, and the fact 
that contributions are arranged topographically and 
not according to their subjects, it is a peculiarly diffi- 
cult task to pick out the best from the hundreds 
169 
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of objects lining the huge gallery that circles 
around the Albert Hall. Still more difficult is it 
to compare and evolve a —_ yy summary 
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MIRROR FRAME, DESIGNED BY MRS, WATERHOUSE, 
EXECUTED BY JOHN MAHER. /Yattendon 


of the results; so that these notes must be more 
or less disjointed. 

This year the Pimlico branch, under the very able 
directorship of the Hon. Mabel de Grey, is not 
quite so conspicuously to the fore in the show, 
partly because it is numerically less important, 
and partly because, on the same lines as before, 
with duplicates of certain designs seen last year, it 
does not come with the same air of novelty. A 
medicine cupboard, designed by Miss de Grey and 
cleverly inlaid in coloured woods by John Reason, 
brings to memory the Zvadstoo/s box illustrated in 
a former Stupio, but this is much the more 
pleasing of the two. The other objects are not 
peculiarly striking. 

The Yattendon stall also keeps its place, and by 
a fine show of repoussé copper, excellent in design 
and thoroughly characteristic of the metal. The 
reticence of the ornament, its simple originality, and 
naive restraint may be a little archaic ; but, if so, 
the affectation is so charming that it adds grace to 


the whole. Indeed, superlatives may be not mis- 


placed in praising certain items in this collection. 
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The large collection of objects contributed by 
the Sandringham branch, shows some really ex- 
cellent work by royal amateurs. Notably a heart- 
shaped table, in polished poker-work, decorated by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of York, which on its own 
merits, and quite apart from the personality of its 
worker, deserves a special word of praise. So, too, 
a wrought-iron stand for logs, designed by H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, and a really fine iron basket, 
are among the notable objects, which include an 
armchair in carved wood, with cushions covered 
in old Russian embroidery. This recalls, curiously 
enough, Mr. Walter Crane’s superb design of wings 
which was shown in an early “ Arts and Crafts” at 
the New Gallery. 

With these two in mind, you turn to the em- 
broidery throughout the show, to be somewhat dis- 
appointed, not by the execution, for some replicas 
of ancient work are really excellent, but by the 
poverty of idea which characterises most of the 
new designs. It seems as if they had been first 
drawn in pencil or pen-and-ink, and then coloured. 
Now, for decorative work, a pen imposes quite 
needless restriction, and unconsciously tends to 
make the design thin and spidery, trusting more to 
its lines thanits masses. The grace of a pen-line, 
if good, cannot be caught by the constantly 
arrested succession of stitches which follow it in 
a sense, but at the same time lose the dash and 
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spirit of the original. The best course for designers 
to pursue for almost every branch of decorative 
work, whether carving, repoussé-metal, or em- 
broidery, is to sketch the first schemes of their 
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DESIGNED BY ODEYNE DE GREY. 
INLAID BY JOSEPH BRAY, 


MIRROR FRAME. 

CARVED BY E. KIBBLE WHITE. 

Ratcliff 
patterns in coloured chalks, upon brown paper— 
using coarse lines and working in a medium which 
makes it difficult to express minute detail. 

Indeed, the advice expressed in the last sen- 
tence, if taken to heart, would go far to improve 
most of the original designs of this association ; for 
more than a suspicion is aroused by the appear- 
ance of many of the same decorations at various 
stalls, that stock patterns are issued for the use of 
the various branches. Surely, if local talent is 
unequal to supplying fresh designs for each object 
put in hand, there are dozens of qualified artists, 
lay and professional, who would gladly assist in 
this matter. If the design committee saw fit to 
adopt this suggestion, and drafted a list of artists 
who would promise to come to their aid, not only 
might designs be produced in large numbers that 
would give impetus to the workers; but the pre- 
paration would enlist the sympathies of outsiders 
in the work, and widen the basis of the whole 
movement. 

Wood-carving, represented largely, was more 
satisfactory in execution than idea. Among very 
happy exceptions a wooden bowl (Southwold), 
with leaf decoration studied from the cabbage, 
deserves special commendation. A seat, also from 


Southwold, was notably good. From Strabally, 
Ireland, much carved wood, with decorations based 
on Celtic knot-work, was distinctly pleasing, a music- 
stand being especially good. Leatherhead sent a 
chest, with circular panels in chip-carving, that was 
excellent, although experts disdain the simpler 
method much as they look down on fret-cutting. 
300d cabinet work was not very plentiful. A 
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MEDICINE CUPBOARD. DESIGNED BY MABEL DE GREY 
INLAID BY JOHN REASON, Pimlico 
(AWARDED THE GOLD CROSS OF THE ASSOCIATION) 


mirror from Latimer Road, and a cupboard with 

motto and gesso panel, and a cabinet from South 

Bankside, designed by Benton Fletcher, deserve 

mention. St. Michael’s, Bournemouth, was appa- 

rently alone in devoting attention to bookbinding 
171 
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some of the cloth and paper volumes were credit- 


ably executed. The charm of form devoid of 


ornamental detail was apparent in a delightful 
back of beaten silver (or white 
metal). The Yattendon copper 


SSS. 


really splendid work devoted to an atrocious 
design ; to be fair in judging this must have been 


difficult, for the sweep of the lines, the spirit of the 


has been already praised, and  —_ ——___— 


much other metal-work deserves 
notice, but owing to the absence 
of readable labels (all informa- 
tion being on tickets attached 
to the articles, and not quite 
within reach of a visitor), it 
must be left without detailed 
comment. 

In pottery, the very excellent 
* Della Robbia” ware of Harold 
Rathbone (illustrated in the 





article on the Manchester Arts ny «Ub 


and Crafts) made a fine show, 


and attracted deserved popu- meEpicine cuppoarnD. 


larity. Another batch of ware, 

some good, but some rather commercial in 
style, from Abbotts Kerswell, included a quantity 
in cream and pale blue that was decorative and 
pleasant. Examples of misapplied craft were not 
afew. Particularly a carved easel, which showed 
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DESIGNED BY BENTON FLETCHER. Bankside, Scuthwark 


forms was so well kept that you could not but 
praise, yet the shape and detail of the ornament 
was absolutely unworthy of the craft expended. 
An easel is a foolish thing for a home, it occupies 
an undue amount of floor space to support a single 
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picture, which in nine cases out of ten would be far 
better stripped of its cheap silk kerchiefs, and hung 
upon a wall. 

The various decorations of leather that were 
conspicuous features in the 
show, need not be dwelt upon 
here, as the subject will be 
treated in another paper ; but, 
speaking as a whole, they were 


cution and not always wanting 
in design. 


taken great interest, had a 
capital show of excellent 
fabrics, some wrought into 
charming objects for house- 
hold use; but here again 
some new influence to infuse 
character and style into the 
embroidered designs is greatly 
needed. 

When all is judicially set, 
for and against the exhibition, 
the balance is so enormously 
in its favour, that it seems 
unkind to insist upon its 
shortcomings. Yet the whole 
essence of the applied arts is 
that art—not mere common- 


applied, and that the applica- 

tion should be an influence permeating the whole 
object, not mere added detail. For one of the 
most fatal obstacles to the success in many of the 
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objects shown was due to the ornament (often 
derived from old and irreproachable examples) 
being added, without due sense of its proportion 
or its peculiar fitness. Especially was this notice- 
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able in carving. Panels of coarse vigorous work 
were inserted in a chest much too refined in its 
plan to carry the effect of the bold ornament ; in 
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HOT-WATER JUG Leigh 
other cases, trivial wriggling patterns were put upon 
sturdy joinery. Yet many things—notably the 
rather superfluous chairs, with narrow tall backs— 
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CHAIR. DESIGNED BY G, VOISEY. CARVED BY ARTHUR 
GOODESHAM, Southwold 
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BOWL, DESIGNED BY G. VOISEY. CARVED BY 
WILLIAM TOOKE. Southwold 


showed distinct signs of improvement in this 
respect. The importance of designing the decora- 
tion for the actual object cannot be overstated; to 
issue patterns suitable for half a dozen similar 
purposes is to confess that they are not the ideal 
decoration of any one ; and no friend to the associa- 
tion would be more true to its best interests than 
he who pressed this point well home. It is not 
given to all expert craftsmen to be conscious of 
this larger quality of design that is concerned with 
the proportion of masses, the symmetry of the 
whole, and the right scale of certain details ; here, 
if anywhere, the skilled architect is most fitted to 
decide, and an association which has gathered so 
many capable artists around it, has only to hear 
their criticism and act upon it, to redouble its influ- 
ence for good, and extend its power wherever the 
sense of the importance of technical education is 
beginning to be realised. To make England 
beautiful is a nobler purpose than many political 
schemes of modern device, and if you accomplish 
this end by arousing an interest in handicrafts 
among all sorts and conditions of men, you also 
give them a hobby for their spare time, and a not 
unprofitable occupation for those periods when 
their regular employment is suspended. 


EWLYN AS A SKETCHING 
GROUND. BY FRANK 
RICHARDS. 


Drar ——,—Come down and spend 
a month with me at Newlyn; you will find plenty 
to do, and it is not by any means so grey a place 
as it is painted. Newlyn itself is bright, the colour 
of everything is decidedly fresh, pure, and brilliant, 
according to the day; the sea and sky effects are 
charming, especially in the summer, when we get a 
good deal of the Italian blue ; and the reason of 
the general impression that it is a grey or dowdy 
place is, simply, because the subjects chosen and 




















painted by Newlyners have 
always been grey ones with 
the exception of Mr. Fred 
Hall’s work; consequently 
the place is known under a 
rather misleading name. 
However, grey or bright, pack 
up your traps and come down 
for a while and see how you 
like it. 

I have been in and about 
Newlyn for nearly five years, 
and know it under all its 
various changes and aspects, 
according to time of year and 
weather, and feel capable 
therefore of giving a just 
computation of its possibili- 
ties (of course, from my point 
of view). 

That it is dirty underfoot 
in the winter—fishy, smelly, 
and somewhat of a lazy place—goes without say- 
ing, for few fishing villages of its importance are 
better in this respect. It lies just a little more than 
a mile distant from Penzance, where, when the 
monotony of Newlyn becomes insufferable, as it 
ofttimes does in the winter months, one can obtain 
an entire change of everything—of food, society, at- 
mosphere and subject—which change is absolutely 
necessary when living in such an out of the world 
place, where little amusement of an intellectual 
nature is to be had. 

During the summer, when many of the men are 
away for a rest or change, a visitor to Newlyn can 
generally manage to get the use of a studio for a 
month, and sometimes longer. Some of the studios 
are old cottages that have had a square yard or 
more of glass let into the roof; and inside are 
usually to be found a few tanned nets or sails 
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‘ON THE CLIFFS, NEWLYN” 











BY FRANK RICHARDS 


hanging on the walls, together with the well-known 
properties so common to a Newlyn studio—‘ the 
Green Chair, or Taylor’s Pride,” “the Langley 
Pitcher,” the settle, &c.—all of which may be seen 
in nearly every one of them, and in nearly every 
picture too, alas! These useful and picturesque 
articles are just a little too well known now, but 
no doubt they will soon be superseded by others 
more interesting perhaps, more important, and 
more lasting. 

The wise men of Burlington House now no longer 
give preference to the picture that offers as its 
chief or only claim to recognition an excellent 
portrait of “chair,” “quilt,” “pitcher,” “bureau,” 
“candlestick,” or the never-failing ‘* brushwork ”; 
all of which, though excellent in their way and 
characteristic of the men and place, are yet apt to 
pall after a time; and after all, from such a body 








‘“*NEWLYN LOAFERS ” 
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of strong men, whose capabilities are almost end- 
less, one is bound to look for and to expect more 
at their hands, for they do know what’s what! It is 
strange that there are hundreds of painters who 
would not consider anything as belonging to the 
Newlyn school unless its square brushwork were very 
marked @ /a mode Messrs. Forbes and Bramley, 





A PORTRAIT STUDY 


(From an oil painting in possession of Robert Cooper, Esq.) 


or its subject one of the aforesaid “quilts,” 
“candlesticks,” “geese,” or “moon-rises,” &c. 
But no matter—Newlyn will live ! 

Mount’s Bay from an artistic point of view is 
most picturesque ; except on a foggy day, there is 
always something happening of interest to the 
painter. It is at its best in stormy weather, when 
everything is full of labour and excitement, when on 
the shore men are rushing to and fro, their wind- 
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blown garments lashing and flapping as they go— 
shouting, beckoning, and straining their eyes in 
eager watching for some smack that is caught in 
the storm, for whose safety they fear; a perfect 
whirlwind of anxiety, excitement, and often sorrow, 
then prevails for a short or long duration of time 
as the case may be: the hurried tramp of the 
heavy sea-boots splashing to 
right and left ; the occasional 
shrieks and hysterics of 
frighted wives, mothers and 
sisters, all with craned necks 
and misty eyes ; the bumping 
of crafts at their moorings, the 
rattle and clatter of rigging, 
tackle and chains—all add to 
the turmoil of the scene; one 
knows not whether to join in 
the hustle and “do,” or to 
stand transfixed, as it were, in 
a long wakeful dream until the 
storm is past, and one finds 
oneself wet through to the 
skin, sadder for that if for 
nothing more serious. 

The “ Lowestofters,” or, as 
the fisher-folk call them, “ the 
East Countrymen,” are, in my 
opinion, a finer set than their 
Cornish brothers; they are 
more robust and hardy, and 
more what one would expect 
of men whose lives are spent 
on the sea in all weathers ; 
they are not prim, dainty and 
clean as are so many of the 
West Country fishermen—they 
are grimy and gritty, stalwart 
and strong, and more often 
than not their faces are “as 
black as your hat.” From all 
accounts they have to rough 
it, and they look like it; I 
know for a fact that some go 
out for a three months’ cruise, 
and during that time never change their thick wool- 
len or worsted stockings ; and when the time does 
come to take them off, it is bit by bit that they rid 
themselves of them. This, though not the rule, is 
a common occurrence, and only serves to prove 
what hardships they have to endure at sea, when, as 
they say, there is little time and use in changing 
any of their clothing. Their boats, too, bear 
exactly the same comparison with the Penzance 
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“A CORNISH MAIDEN.” 
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fleet ; they are not prettily painted and dotted all 
over with bright and gaudy colours, but are dirty 
and grimy, and look like what they are ; but their 
rig is infinitely more picturesque than that of the 
Cornish lugger. From an artistic point of view, 
both men and boats are more to be admired; and 
one should also remember the sterling quality of 
the “ Lowestofters ” as men of labour. 

The street scenes in Newlyn lack nothing of sub- 
ject for the painter ; paved with cobble stones, some 
of the narrow streets are occasionally strewn over 
with fish-heads and entrails, so that one’s progress 





‘‘NEWLYN BOATS”’ 


in going “up or down-along” is sometimes con- 
siderably facilitated by an alarmingly quick slide 
to an unexpected destination. 

The houses are, some of them, thatched ; but the 
majority are slate-roofed and equally picturesque, 
excepting the new ones which are always an 
eyesore. The interiors, in many instances, are 
extremely fine. 

There is one characteristic of the Newlynite I 
have yet to mention, that is his unconquerable habit 
of carrying his hands in his pockets. I once heard 
a gentleman address a group of men on the cliff, 
asking them if they were born with their hands in 
their pockets. I did not hear their reply, but was 
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much amused at the idea of the thing; it looks 
too comical to see a man with his hands in his 
pockets, clinging, gripping, and cuddling the iron 
railing along the top of the cliff with his arms and 
legs, preferring that kind of amusement, or laziness, 
to going to sea or earning a little money by posing. 
A stranger or visitor to Newlyn would instantly 
notice this curious habit, and could not help but 
be struck by it. If the supply of “ mackerel” and 
“‘ dried ’ake ” was to cease, I don’t know how the 
fishermen would live; as it is, their strength is 
nothing in comparison to their stature. 





FROM A STUDY BY FRANK RICHARDS 


Perhaps the greatest inconvenience we suffer 
is the impossibility of obtaining nude models, at 
least from among the natives; and I honestly 
believe that if a painter commenced a nude 
subject and had a native model, he would suffer 
some insult from the folk—in all probability they 
would “chuck’n over clift.”. The natives have 
great ideas of morals—but alas! However, we 
mustn’t grumble ; we receive at their hands many 
other things for which we should be duly thank- 
ful; for, being musical as most painters are, 
will not a model give you gratis, at every sitting, 
from two to ten songs—hymns always—in a guzzled- 
gurgling scund situated somewhere in his throat? 
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‘“‘IN THE BAY” 


And if your studio be fairly warm or you give him 
a comforiable chair to sit on, will he not always 
throw in, by way of “ good luck,” several additions 
of “forty-winks” to carry him unconsciously 
through the séance? and will he not then think he 
has done you a very great favour, and, with a fine 
air of independence, pocket his pay, which, how- 
ever, is no more than he is worth ? 

In the evenings, after work, one can enjoy charm- 
ing walks inland or along the coast. Lamorna 
Cove, situate about three miles from Newlyn, is 
perhaps one of the most frequented haunts of the 
painter ; just a little rift in the cliffs opening out as 
it extends inland into a beautifully wooded valley. 
There are several such coves between Newlyn and 
Land’s End, but I think Lamorna the finest. The 
rugged country, with its little farmsteads dotted 
here and there, is to me a most impressive sight. 
Simple, rough, weird, and at times strangely silent 
and sorrowful is this wild landscape, with its big, 
unbroken skies ever obtruding themselves, and 
with an occasional solitary labourer carelessly 
swinging his tired limbs 
towards his fireside, 
with nothing to goad 
him on (perhaps happy 
in that he is not over- 
happy) but the drowsy 
chatter of sleep-seeking 
birds, tired with their 
day’s pleasure, and the 
strange weird noises of 
bats and of the earth- 
creeping community that 
hie out of their dark 
crannies as the shadows THE PIER, NEWLYN 





FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY FRANK RICHARDS 


steal up the silent heavens and cloak the big clouds 
with majestical raiment. 

By the way, for lighter enjoyment on a hot 
summer's day, we indulge in cricket. Newlyn 
versus St. Ives is the match of the year, generally 
terminating in a victory for the home team over 
their friendly opponents. 

Bramley is our captain, and with Forbes, Lang- 
ley, Taylor, Harris, Rheam, Blackburne, Da Costa, 
myself, &c., with Gotch and Mackenzie as umpire 
and scorer, and Fred Hall, caricaturist, we make 
up not so bad a team, playing the first match at 
home, the return at St. Ives, succeeding always in 
gaining a good day’s rest from our work and a good 
day’s fun. 

Adrian Stokes was our opponents’ most formid- 
able man at St. Ives; backed by Wyley, Grier, 
W. H. Titcomb and Simmons, all of whom were 


most energetic and good cricketers, and more often 


than not did all the work for their side. 
We Newlyners used always to be looked upon 
by our opponents at St. Ives as a body of men 
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following in the wake of a funeral, yet when on the 
cricket field I think there is little trace of sucha 
melancholy spirit in us. Because we work so hard 
in the week and rest on Sundays, and are all 
teetotalers and go to bed at 10 P.M. occasionally, 
they dub us a band of wry-necked mourners ; but 
our work is our sorrow. 

The little thoroughfare, “ Rue des Beaux Arts,” 
is the most important street in Newlyn as faras the 
location of studios is concerned ; the new studios 
with glass houses are in a small plot of land 
opposite, and all look out upon the bay. 

Bramley’s old studio, in which was painted his 
Hopeless Dawn and Saved among many other 
important works, is the most strangely situated. 
It is an edifice of two flats, each being com- 
posed of one room only. Bramley is his own 
landlord. The ground-floor is his studio, and the 





‘* EVENTIDE”’ 


room below earth is a school for weanlings, also a 
potato and turnip shop governed and kept by a 
big, strong woman with an elephantine voice ; and, I 
believe, as good a creature as ever lived—always 
cheery and in a good-humour, though she is 
minus both her arms, which were lost in a railway 
accident, I understand. She is one Mrs, Barrett by 
name, a woman whose physique is decidedly on 
the big side, a vendor of potatoes, of cabbages 
and turnips, which she has to manipulate with 
her teeth in the absence of her arms ; her pupils 
are simple, rough, and very much unschooled, 
varying in ages from six months to two years, fat 
and sleek, seated around on forms in the very 
cheerless room with its dirty stone floor, like a 
circular row of young tomtits in a huge nest, with 
never a vestige of a pin, feather, or even fluff on 
their little helpless weighty noddles—some asleep, 
others sucking windy bottles and a score of im- 
promptu comforters—squeaking, chattering, squab- 
bling and squalling—the place is for all the world 
like a huge rough-hewn earth nest of a monster 
bird ! 
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Bravo Bramley! A man who can not only 
endure the daily hubbub beneath him with never 
a flinch, as I have known him to do from long 
experience, but can work well under the circum- 
stances (or rather above them), is much to be 
praised. He is very good to the old woman, and 
she lives there rent free. I believe she gets a few 
coppers per week from the fathers and mothers 
of the fledglings under her care, for keeping a 
guardian’s eye over them whilst they are working 
in the fields and at sea. 

To hear the remarks of correction from the old 
woman with her ever-bandaged face (suffering, 
perhaps, from perpetual face-ache—anyhow for five 
years I have always seen her so), uttered to her 
tender charges, is very amusing, and sometimes 
not a little shocking; her language is generally 
more forcible than polite, but good-humoured, for 
a kinder-hearted creature 
never lived. Far above 
the sad, unkindled intellects 
of the ‘dribbling infants 
whose only awakened sense 
is hunger, her arguments are 
thundered forth; many a 
time in the studio above, 
when Bramley has_ been 
peacefully at work, have I 
heard the serene silence 
broken into by a big roar, as 
of some volcanic eruption, 
rom an angry throat beneath; saying, “’old 
yer row, yer griert bulldog,” and ‘you ruffian, 
stop that row or J thump yer ’ed,” with 
full emphasis on the “T’'ll.” Such-like ponderous 
expressions bellowed forth at regular intervals, 
with a voice causing every timber in the tottering 
cottage to heave a sigh; while from the little band 
of tomato-coloured-and-shaped fledglings will be 
heard a sort of half-suffocated chuckle ; then they 
will nestle together again and peace will reign 
supreme. ‘There are few of us who have not heard 
the noise made by young starlings, sparrows, &c., 
when the parent bird approaches, worm in mouth, 
feeds them, and flies off again; the noise made by 
the infant band is very like it. This baby-farm 
is quite one of the sights of Newlyn, and well 
worth a visit. When the young fledglings require 
chastisement, she uses a flapper, or the empty 
sleeve, with which she shows great dexterity, in 
case of need. Of course the power she possesses 
with her volcanic voice generally suffices to quiet 
the little offenders when they are squabbling 
over a suck-nob. 
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FIG, I.—STENCILLED FRIEZE, ‘‘HOLBEIN”"’ 


However, one gets used to her voice, and as 
Bramley raises no objection (probably getting 
inspirations from it, for his Hopeless Dawn and 
Saved were painted there, as I have said before), 
there can be little nuisance after all, and no 
doubt many an aspiring painter would gladly suffer 
all the inconvenience there may be, if he could be 
assured that he would produce such work. 

In conclusion, just a word more about the 
Newlyners, especially those of firm root; for Newlyn 
without them is nothing. A more good-hearted lot 
of men you wouldn’t meet in a day’s or rather a life’s 
march. I have good reason for saying this, having 
experienced a long illness at Newlyn, whereby their 
mettle was well proven ; they are as big and as 
noble as their work. Having for some years parti- 
cipated in the haps and doings at Newlyn, I am 
able to say with absolutely no hesitation, that they 
will take “a lot o’ beating” ; for, apart from their 
work, they are generosity itself—Yours in haste, 

FRANK RICHARDS. 





FIG. 2,—STENCILLED FRIEZE, ‘‘ THE THICKET" 
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TENCILLED FABRICS FOR 
DECORATIVE WALL HANG- 
INGS. 


STENCILLING upon woven fabrics was 
the subject of a paper in an earlier volume of THE 
Srup10, wherein the writer spoke approvingly of a 
new development of an old craft—new, that is, so 
far as Europe is concerned—illustrated by some 
admirable examples designed and carried out by 
Mr. Francis Heron. In the last Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition were some capital figures by Mr. Ingram 
Taylor designed for stencil, although afterwards 
reproduced as a printed frieze by Messrs. Essex & 
Co. Various experiments of what may be termed 
the “new” stencilling have also been most suc- 
cessfully carried out by Mr. Arthur Gwatkin and 
Messrs. Green. But for a complete effort to 
acclimatise the Japanese idea, and modify its 
processes until the artistic results were secured in 
a practical manner that made it possible to place 
upon the market goods deco- 
rated in this way, the exhibi- . 
tion of examples designed 
and carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Silver, 
and shown lately at Messrs. 
Rottmann’s, Garlic Hill, is 
the most elaborate and varied 
yet attempted. One may say 
this much without ignoring 
the fabrics prepared partly by 
stencil which Messrs. Liberty 
have issued, and without in- 
tending to place all these 
various experiments in com- 
petition, but merely as a 
record of a bold and satis- 
factory attempt to bring 
stencilling into more popular 
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use to-day. One feature, however, distinguishes 
Mr. Silver’s designs from some other English 
examples, and from most of the multi-coloured 
Japanese stencilled patterns. In these, as in 
Mr. Ingram Taylor’s figures, the necessary ties of 
the stencil-plate have been utilised to supply 
the “drawing” of the design; so far from being 
ignored, they are emphasised—even at times a 
shade unduly—so that none shall mistake the fact 
that the result has been secured by stencilling, 
and by no other process. 

It seems good that the traditions of stencilling 
should follow the best traditions of mosaic and 
stained glass, and accept the ties, as they accept 
the jointing or leading ; but to attach too much 
importance to this would be unwise. Of far more 
value is the employment of graduated or broken 
colour, with or without the insistent confession of 
the method that was employed to produce it. 

Indeed, one feature that distinguishes nearly 








all later attempts, and no little Oriental work, is 
the graduated wash, never exactly alike in corre- 
sponding portions of the repeat of the pattern— 
which lifts the semi-mechanical process far above 
the purely mechanical methods of ordinary block 
or litho-printing, and brings it nearer the level 
of painted decoration. 

Looking at the subject from the view of the 
ordinary architect or decorator, both these qualities 
may be regarded as belonging to the theory of 
decoration. To secure popular appreciation, this 
stencilled fabric must offer practical as well as 
esthetic qualities. 

Are these stencils on jute or arras in any way 
superior to printed papers or textiles? Can they 
claim to be more artistic, more economic in pro- 
duction, or more simple in their application ? Such 
questions can easily be answered. So far as 
broken or graduated colour is concerned, they can 
be made to yield more artistic effects than those 
obtainable by printing. If not cheaper 
than printed fabrics, they are much less 
costly than painted decoration, and when 
set against stencilling carried out upon 
the wall itself, they show a saving of 
time in application, which is a most 
important item when the re-decoration 
of rooms in actual use is to be con- 
sidered. 

By this method, instead of decoration 
in situ which requires elaborate scaffold- 
ing, and many hours of toilsome paint- 
ing under trying conditions of light and 
temperature, the work can be executed 
in the afe/ier and fixed in position with 
no more labour than wall-paper de- 
mands. The jute employed is not 
unduly costly and presents a pleasant 
broken surface—rich but not heavy in 
its effect. The darker arras and other 
fabrics Mr. Silver has prepared are no 
less admirable for certain purposes, 
while silk, velvet, satin, or any other 
fabric can be used when the cost is not 
prohibitive. Again, apart from the 
added interest imparted to any repeated 
pattern, when the accident of the density 
of the transparent pigment varies with 
the handling of the worker and yields a 
human variety in strong contrast to the 
dull monotony of machine-made decora- 
tion, there is another gain to be scored. 
And this is the possibility they offer to 


FIG, 3.—STENCILLED WALL-PAPER,"‘ THE TULIP GARDEN" BY A. SILVER the decorator of preparing special designs 
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FIG, 7.—STENCILLED WALL-PAPER, ‘‘ DOLPHIN LEAF" 
BY A, SILVER 


at a comparatively trifling cost ; for the cutting of 
the thin stencil-plates is out of all proportion to the 
heavy expenses incidental to block or roller printing. 
In thus permitting the decoration to be varied in 
degree according to the taste of the worker, or the 
illumination which each portion of his work must 
needs receive by the accident of its position, and in 
allowing an architect to carry out special designs 
for his clients, or to arrange designs already pre- 
pared in entirely new combinations, two important 
items are secured which justify the introduction of 
the new stencilling. 

Of the effect of the designs illustrated, a few 
words must suffice. Owing, as they do, their 
special interest to colour, it is obvious that in 
black and white they show no marked superiority 
to printed materials. Nor without close study 
do you realise how easily new combinations of the 
various forms may be obtained. The background 
of Fig. 4, for instance, is quite complete and 
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independent. True, certain portions may be 
stopped out, and figures introduced as they are 
in the illustration ; but as you see it in Fig. 1, it 
is capable of being used alone. So Fig. 2 may 
have figures put in, as they have been in several 
cases not illustrated, with excellent effect. Such 
figures may be used in special positions, over a door- 
head or above an over-mantel, for instance. In 
varied colour the possibilities are boundless. The 
treatment of Fig. 6 shows the tulips all in different 
shades, as diverse as a bed of mixed varieties could 
be ; or the colour may be varied in a pre-arranged 
manner, as, for example, in an impression of Fig. 3, 
where the colours passing gradually from rich 








FIG. 8.—STENCILLED PANEL, ‘‘ THE MERMAID 
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dark hues below to faint delicate shades above. 
Fig. 5, a conventional landscape, is an excellent 
example of a pattern that may have the reiteration 
of its repeat almost counteracted by judicious 
variety of colour—its sky may undulate from the 
glow of sunset to the softer shades of the eastern sky 
at twilight. Although all the designs illustrated were 
planned to display transparent pigments on light 
grounds, such a pattern as Fig. 7 looks excellently 
well in opaque paint upon a darker surface. Fig. 2 
is equally effective in a low key of ruby, and 
in a cool scheme of olives and grey blues. These 
or any other colour harmonies may be so treated 
that they stand out here and there boldly in 
shaded positions, or else become much less 
prominent where the light falls more fiercely upon 
them. 

The results of Mr. Silver’s work have been accom- 
plished after months of experiment. For successes 
are often only gained as the reward of many 
failures. It is not easy to exploit at once all the 
possibilities of an unfamiliar craft ; and without in 
any way detracting from the worthy efforts here 
illustrated, it is for the promise they offer, no less 
than the fulfilment they hold, that one praises 
them for being a very important departure in de- 
corative art. 


HE MAKING OF MONO- 
GRAMS. BY GLEESON 
WHITE. 


AMONG many questions that would 
require years of research to obtain evidence for an 
exhaustive reply, and would certainly not repay 
the trouble, the one ‘‘ Who first invented the 
monogram ” may be left unsolved. In China, the 
cradle of so many arts, we should certainly find 
plenty of ancient instances ; but its origin is pro- 
bably much earlier than Chinese civilisation. In 
fact, the device made up of letters is so closely 
akin to the symbols which students of paleography 
agree to accept as the parents of the alphabet 
itself, that we might almost parallel the famous 
query whether egg or hen was first created, by 
asking if monograms preceded letters, or letters 
were invented before monograms. Certainly in 


comparatively modern times there is so great a 
wealth of precedents, of all periods—monograms 
of sacred names, the familiar IHS, for example— 
monograms of sovereigns, that of Charlemagne, 
for instance—monograms of painters, potters, and 
a hundred other craftsmen, that to become ab- 
sorbed in their study would probably entirely 
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destroy a chance of producing original designs. 
For human nature is always unconsciously influ- 
enced by the opinion of majorities, especially when 
as here you can find a hundred instances of a 
thing done in a certain way, so that it appears a 
dignified and admirable course to adopt if you 
cease from any attempt to improve it, and remain 
a pedantically accurate copyist. 

It is no doubt true that, by experimenting 
recklessly, without reference to historic precedent, 
we are in danger of re-discovering the obvious, 
and unconsciously claiming the result as original, 
when it might be in sober truth described as 
aboriginal ; yet even that is wiser than to merely 
adapt or topy ideas already worked to death. 

While not a few pens have been occupied with 
the history of the monogram, I do not know of a 
single attempt to formulate a system for its 
making. To make this statement may possibly be 
a proof of the folly of discussing a subject without 
exhaustive reference to earlier writings. But the 
claim is quite unimportant ; if indeed no one has 
tried to draw up a rough series of rules, it is pro- 
bably because the subject seemed too trivial to 
demand it. Certainly the practice of to-day, so 
far as the commercial production of monograms is 
concerned, would inspire belief in the existence of 
a most rigid, if secret, formula for their manufacture. 
But this again may only result from habit of un- 
conscious imitation which, fatal as it is to Art, 
appears to be the instinct of commerce. For the 
average monogram of the heraldic stationer shows 
singularly little divergence from a beaten track ; its 
letters may be elongated or stunted, elaborately 
eccentric fur a duchess, or economically common- 
place for the stock-dies from which, if you purchase 
sufficient paper and envelopes, your monogram is 
embossed free of charge; but all the same, the 
one idea rules throughout. At its best passable, at 
its worst too trivial for serious criticism, the 
monogram in use to-day—on paper, carriages, hair- 
brushes, and the other places allotted to it by social 
custom—is certainly not good enough to leave in 
undisturbed possession. A device that is modestly 
used in place of a coat-of-arms (or is employed by 
those who do not feel that their right to armorial 
bearings is sufficiently substantiated by paying 
half-a-guinea to an advertising stationer), should at 
least be interesting. There is no reason why it 
must always follow one of the two popular types 
to which it has been limited of late. These, the 
Gothic interlaced letters and the Italian cypher, 
are both impeccable in their ancestry, and irre- 
proachably correct in artistic hands to-day; but 
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their chaste beauty at its best becomes tedious by 
repetition. Many other types suggest themselves 
without venturing into unbridled eccentricity. 
Roman letters, whether simply placed together, as 
in the well-known signature of Albrecht Diirer, or 
combined as you find them on many old paintings, 
silver-plate, and merchants’ marks, are far too 
rarely used. In a few instances, these Roman 
letters employ an enclosing line, and hence, by 
making the whole a definite shape, become at once 
the kindred of Egyptian signatures, and Babylonian 
seals, and of Japanese and Chinese autographs. 
It certainly seems more pleasant that the device 
should be in a frame, rather than in the shapeless 
form of a vignette, and more in accord with the 
idea of decoration which favours our best work at 
present. 

This preference must, however, be advanced 
simply as an expression of personal taste. No vital 
principles are at stake ; whether you prefer a com- 
bination of letters, subordinated to an enclosing 
border, or within the vague outline of a vignette, 
is really of little consequence. 

The really important item in the matter is the 
question of unity of style, be it what it may. 
Whatever type you elect to follow or invent, it 
should obey certain rules. Its alphabet should be 
selected from a distinct period, whether Gothic, 
Lombardic, Roman, italic, or script, is a matter of 
taste ; but it is essential that one type only should 
be employed throughout. True, as in the case 
of title-pages, a thousand examples of mixtures of 
style may be traced to most respectable sources ; 
but that does not alter the fact that a mixture of 
styles results in no style at all; the effect may not 
be unpleasing, but it is certain to lack distinction. 
The most eccentric and grotesque monogram, where 
each letter is lawless and absolutely a bastard type, 
is preferable to an orderly and dignified medizval 
M intriguing with a severe Roman T. 

Of course one must not be too exact in insisting 
upon rigid accuracy in each initial. The very fact 
that letters of equal size, or thereabouts, must be 
so interwoven that each one although clearly seen 
falls into a symmetrical pattern, prevents our keep- 
ing to the strict proportions that should, and do as 
a rule, govern the printed alphabet. Therefore 
it may be quite impossible to follow the purest 
forms of the letters at times ; but such exaggeration 
as the design requires should, if possible, be kept to 
the non-essential portions, the serifs and flourishes 
of the letter rather than its main lines; or these, if 
they must be modified, can still keep the spirit of 
the original. 
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It is very difficult (without copious diagrams, 
which the space here prohibits) to explain the 
principle of interweaving the letters which is the 
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very essence of the construction of a modern 
monogram. To obtain some idea of the principles 
involved, it will be well to sort the alphabets into 
classes of letters that are more or less related. 
For instance, the ordinary alphabet of Roman 
capitals may be grouped thus: (1) Zeffers employ- 
ing horizontal and vertical lines only —E.¥ .H.1.T.L. 
(2) Letters employing diagonal lines only—A.V.W.X. 
(3) Diagonal and straight lines mixed—M.N.K.Y.Z. 
(4) Letters based on the circle, or ellipse—C.G.0.Q. 
(5) Letters employing straight lines and semi- 
circles—B.R.P.D.J.U. And (6) Zhe serpentine, S, 
which is perhaps of all letters the most useful for 
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‘* LOWER CASE" LETTERS 


The Gothic alphabet most generally employed 
to-day is not so definite in its forms that it can be 
classified absolutely. For a tentative grouping, 
that illustrated above might serve our purpose ; 
but there are several alternative letters, which may 














not be justified by reference to old authorities, that 
are yet admissible, as for instance a common form 
of M, which might be placed in the “a” group, 
and one of A, which comes into the group “c.” 
Roughly speaking, “a” consists of letters that 
depend on an upright thick stroke and slightly 
curved subsidiary features ; “‘b” of uprights com- 
bined with distinct semicircular forms; ‘‘c ” forms 
based on the circle or ellipse ; ““d” forms that are 
obviously akin but not quite easy to define ; “e ” in- 
dependent letters not falling into the other groups. 

By comparing these two alphabets, we shall see 
that certain letters fall into entirely different groups ; 
for instance, the E. and T., which are in group “a,” 
of the Roman alphabet, and here in group “c.” 
If we used “lower case” letters, which it might 
be affectation to employ in serious work, but not 
too fantastic for a monogram, a new grouping 
results. 

Excepting the Roman section, this arbitrary 
classification is not offered as a final arrangement, 
but as a hasty sorting to explain the broad 
principles of the factors which go to build up the 
monogram. 

This ordering of the alphabet in various classes 
should govern the choice of the style of letters. 
Because, as a reference to other alphabets will 
show, the monogram depends largely for its success 
on a series of contrasted lines. 

By reference to these divisions, we shall see that 
the most satisfactory monograms as a rule are 
those which take each letter from a distinct group. 
When designing in Roman types, if you select any 
three from a single group, say E.F.H. for example, 
you will need some ingenuity to obtain a pleasant 
result. Whereas, the monogram T.A.M. (to take 
another example at random) is infinitely more 
readily interwoven, consisting as it does of one 
from each group. 

The chief difficulty in explaining this subject by 
words alone, is the impossibility of reproducing 
even a single set of two-letter monograms. For 
this would mean over three hundred examples, 
while for combinations of three or four letters a far 
greater number would be required. Still a few 
general rules may be given, which point the text of 
the final argument, although the examples which 
illustrate them cannot be set side by side for com- 
parison. 

(1) All monograms should be legible, each initial 
perfect in itself, so that a tracing of that particular 
unit would give a consistent letter. 

(2) The shape of all letters used should be in 
accordance with one style, no matter what license 
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be taken in the proportions of the various parts of 
each letter. 

(3) The initial of the surname should be ob- 
viously the most important, either from its size or 
by its placing. 

(4) “Fancy” letters should be strictly sub- 
ordinated to the decorative effect of the whole. 

(5) The resultant monogram should be not 
merely a fairly harmonious pattern in itself, but a 
comely “spot” of decoration when viewed too far 
off to distinguish its details. 

If we take a very simple monogram—-say A.T.— 
we shall find that it is as easy to make it decorative 
in Roman characters as in Medieval; nor, if 
legibility is required, could anything be less com- 
plex. The straight lines of Roman letters are 
certainly far more harmonious when ornament is 
added as a background or setting. In Fig. 5, we 
find that five of the set employ variants of Roman 
capitals ; yet nearly all of them—notably the G.W., 
E.S., and H.W.—would have been better had 
they kept strictly to purer forms of the initials. A 
more legitimate modification of the normal forms 
of the letters distinguishes those in Fig. 8; the 
D.O.Y. is an excellent simple treatment, the S.M.F. 
is also good, although the F. is perhaps too 
isolated. In the set (Fig. 6) of monograms based 
on most orthodox models, there is considerable 
decorative feeling, but the results are sometimes a 
little enigmatical, and not easily read. The one in 
the centre of the upper line is obviously ‘* Mary,” 
but the others are cryptic ; still they are exceedingly 
good of their sort. In the central device of 
Fig. 1, “‘Stup1o0” is cleverly arranged in letters 
that are very slightly distorted. These few examples 
are sufficient to show that Roman letters are quite 
manageable, although the instances here given are 
not numerous enough to prove the case up to the 
hilt. 

Still, if the text be a scanty one, some lessons 
may be deduced from it. Note in Fig. 5, the use 
of the G to embrace the W, as it were. It so 
happens that this particular combination has 
tempted me to a hundred experiments, and there- 
fore without unduly criticising the example given, 
I cannot avoid saying that the proportions of the 
letters might be greatly improved ; a \W/ of this 
type would have balanced better, because it allows 
the Y forms to be planned at a less acute angle, 


as their overlapping places the strokes nearer 
together, and enables the G to embrace them 
more pleasantly. 

This monogram is a typical instance of easy 
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combinations ; where you have an embracing 
letter, as S.G.L.C. or E, combined with others 
built up from straight lines (whether upright as 
H.T., or diagonal as A.V.W.X.Y.), there is little 
difficulty. The real ingenuity is required for a 
good treatment of monograms, including F or K, 
or L or P; and when three of these lop-sided 
letters occur, and occur in such order that the 
lines accentuate the lack of symmetry, as in F.F.P. 
for instance, or E.L.L., it requires no little experi- 
menting to evoke a pleasant balance. Of course, 
if the whole is planned within a framing line, and 
ornamental details are added, it becomes far easier, 
but the difficulty should not be shirked because of 
the border, which itself makes the rest balance. 
For instance, in Fig. 5, A.M.B. is a fairly satis- 
factory device if it stood alone, while H.W. is 
not ; E.S. is good, so is J.B., but the H.S. is not 
happily planned. The crossbar of the H is not 
pleasantly managed ; the S is of so free a shape 
that it might have easily been made a little more 
sinuous, or the bar of the H might have taken the 
shape of a very obtuse angle, so that the S might 
have wound itself more closely around the sup- 
porting H ; with the proportions so managed, the 
whole would be knit into a single device. As 
it is, there is no effect of unity; it is an obvious 
H, stuck on a doubtful S, which may be a letter, 
or may be a merely decorative flourish. 

If we turn now to the sets built on Gothic forms, 
we see that, less novel as they are, the designers 
have, as arule, managed to secure more symmetrical 
results. ‘Take the C.B.S.(in Fig. 2) or the A.S.M. 
(in Fig. 3), and you notice they are very well 
balanced compositions ; so again, the C.S.A. (in 
Fig. 8) and F.L.I. (in Fig. 4), are as happily planned 
as they could be; yet, with the exception of the 
latter, they are obviously the natural result which 
has been arrived at a dozen times before ; for this 
particular class is more affected by the professional 
die-sinker, and has been worked by specialists for 
many years. When, however, we examine others 
illustrated, that are on similar lines, we discover a 
tendency to the grotesque, which shows more license 
than originality. The R.T. of Fig. 1, the B.I.R. of 
Fig. 7, and the R.A.M. of the same set, with 
many others, have made the initials needlessly 
eccentric to no purpose. Others, such as the 
J.1.P. (Fig. 4) and the 1.0. of the same set, are not 
sufficiently legible ; indeed the latter would pass as 
a meaningless device, did one not know its forms 
were intended to suggest initial letters. The Celtic 
ornament is cleverly drawn, the ideas are not 
unworthy, but somehow the proportions of the 
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letters are clumsy and ineffective, despite the good 
detail that adorns them. 

The cypher monogram, which consists of inter- 
laced letters (frequently reversed for the sake of 
balance), is unquestionably elegant in its best 

examples, but also has no little 

(roan tendency to weakness. In the 

A.E.F. of Fig. 7, the thin 

curves form a very undecorative 

group, which cannot be said to 

be legible ; the two specimens 

of Fig. 3 are quite excellent 

examples of a better treatment. 

E.M.B. “cHinese” Here, even more than else- 

where if that be possible, the 

question of proportion is the final test ; anybody 

can weave together letters based on copybook 
handwriting, but it needs some ar- 


tistic instinct to adjust the curves 

and manage the interweaving nicely. 

To obtain a satisfactory balance in 

this style, it is best to draw a rough ( 
48 


plan, and then keep altering it over 
and over again, until a harmonious 
composition results; then a final j;7. “rep” 
tracing should be made to re-impart 
that air of spontaneity, which is apt to vanish in 
work modified again and again. Depend upon it, 
such art as the monogram may 
hope to achieve is to be found, 
first and last, in proportion— 
proportion—proportion. 
> ° With regard to the extraneous 
ornament of the devices, very 
little need be said ; it is simply 
a question of taste. A chance 
scribble at random on one’s blotting-paper, may 
result in a composition that pleases after long 
familiarity ; or it may be that 
many hours of patient effort 
leave as a result merely the 
evidence of ingenious attempt, 
that has just missed the sim- 
plicity which should charac- 


terise a monogram. Do not \ 
take it for granted, however, 
that such simplicity is always 


the result of a happy thought. CLs. “tmp” 
It may be that the A.D. in 
Fig. 3 was a chance shot, but it looks to me 
more like a very carefully wrought study, fre- 
quently modified, until the result, a peculiarly 
happy one, was obtained. 

But space fails, before the subject has been 
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FIG. 8.—BY ‘ST. CECILIA”’ (HON. MENTION) 
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FIG, 4.—BY ‘“ THEOGILD”’ (HON, MENTION) 
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more than touched upon ; one needs a blackboard 
and a piece of chalk, to show by ocular demon- 
stration the building-up of the monogram, where 
we should see how the rough sketches of the 
same monogram, placed side by side, in Roman, 
Medieval, or italic initials, decided the best style 
to employ. Then we should find a perpetual re- 
vision of curves and serifs—this letter elongated, 
that compressed ; this curve given a more generous 
sweep, another reduced ; the thickness of the main 
lines varied, the forms ~¢ geal or rendered 
more ornate, and, as each re- , 

vision was made, its meaning 
would be apparent. But to 
explain it in words, is impos- 
sible. A monogram is made, 
not born, it is true; but the 
secret of its making is not to be 
set forth without an array of the failures which 
prepared the way for the final success. 

Although quite unlike the accepted monogram 
of interlaced initials, there are certain devices, some 
of which are here illustrated, that are entirely 
satisfactory. The E.M.B., based on a Persian 
signature, seems to me everything a monogram 
should be. It is decorative, legible, and novel. 
Some forms, based on Chinese seal characters, 
such as the E.M.B. on page 
188, are also praiseworthy. 
The use of “tied” letters is 
admirably shown in_ several 
examples here illustrated. 

It must not be thought that 
a good monogram is a simple 
thing to make ; speaking per- 
sonally, I doubt if among several hundred examples 
from my own pen, published here and there anony- 
mously, looking at them now critically and dispas- 
sionately, I should select a dozen as satisfying 
entirely even my own taste. One feels by instinct 
that the perfection of balance, which is the aim of 
the designer, has not been gained ; and only when 
the work has so faded from memory that you look 
at it as a stranger might, do you understand why 
it failed; but here and there in old and modern 
examples you feel at once that the 
device, simple or complex, is as 
near perfection as it could well 
be; and then, and only then, it 
seems to me, does the monogram 
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of Art, and, it may be added, only 
then does it justify its existence and become good 
ornament. 
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JAPANESE COURSE OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN WOOD- 
CARVING. BY THE EDITOR. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


Tue whole purpose of the two Sets of lessons we 
now publish is to familiarise the student more and 
more with the use of his tools, and to show him a 
suitable treatment of the varying forms and details 
of plant-life. No very difficult tasks are imposed, 
as the technique of the work is defined within the 
lines of preceding lessons. High-relief carving 
is, for the present, not attempted; for there is so 
much to be learnt about the proper presentment 
of the varied objects of Nature in the low-relief 
cutting hitherto practised—so much that is beau- 
tiful, so much that will be found of the greatest 
value in the serious work of the future—that the 
student during the weeks of toil which the present 
lessons represent, is well and desirably kept free 
from any new technical complications. 

And how delightful are the tasks which are now 
set before him! ‘These lessons of fruit and flowers 
are exquisite examples of the best of their kind, 
full of tender appreciation of the subtle forms of 
bud or of petal, of the rugosities of the stem or the 
veining of the leaf. It is in the delicate and 
almost loving regard that the Japanese craftsmen 
possess for the finest traits of Nature that make 
them, in many respects, so much the superior of 
their confréres in the West. And it is, assuredly, 
in the more careful study of every detail of Nature 
that the quality of our own Art may be vastly 
improved. 

What more charming examples of a simple 
treatment of fruit and leaves could be desired than 
the Lessons 3 and 4o0f Set 7? The character of 
the stems, the varied pose of the leaves, the 
growth and form of the fruit, are recorded so 
simply and yet with such fine appreciation of 
the poetry which surrounds them in Nature as to 
render them worthy of the closest study. The 
lotus-leaf in Lesson 5 of Set 7 is essentially a 
study of light and shade. The characteristics of 
the leaf are shown by the shadows cast by the 
varying depth of the cutting. It is, in short, an 
example of Impressionism in wood-carving, and 
is replete with pleasant suggestion. 

Note, especially, how characteristically the growth 
of each leaf and stem is observed in the carvings of 
Set 8. A different touch is taught, a new experi- 
ence is gained, with each lesson; and, above all, 
the value of close observation is cultivated in the 
student. 
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SECOND YEAR.—SET No. 7.—LeEsson 1.—The 


Sacred Jewel.—Zama. A familiar object to the 


student of old Japanese art-works. 
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LESSON 2. — Take. Semi-naturalisti- 


cally treated, midway in conventionality between 


Fungi 


the last lesson and the next one. 











Lesson 3.—Fruit.—Xwadutsu. A charming 
lesson in freehand cutting and low-relief modelling, 
the fruit being simply but excellently rendered. 














LEesson 4.—Grapes.—Budo. Another delight- 





ful lesson for the more advanced student. Note 
especially the freedom of the design. 
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Lesson 5.—The lotus and the kingfisher. 
Hasu and KXawasemi. ‘The lotus-leaf, it will be 
observed, is treated in the impressionist manner. 
































The peculiar 


Lesson 6.-—Rock form.—/wa. 
convention observed by the Japanese in the treat- 
ment of rocks is here exemplified. 
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Set No. 8.—Legsson 1.—An_ orchid.—fan. Lesson 4.—Leaves of the chrysanthemum.— 
The ribbon-like leaves of this class of plant have Aiku no ha. The cutting of the under side of one 
been cleverly treated to avoid monotony. of the leaves is especially worthy of attention. 































































































Lesson 2.—A spray of bamboo.—Sasa. A Lesson 5.—The plum-tree.— Ume. The rugged 
very favourite subject for Japanese carvers, and character of the trunk acts as an excellent foil to 
one that is open to great variety of treatment. the delicate modelling of flowers and buds. 


























LEsson 3.—Bamboo stem.—Zae. A bold and Lesson 6.—The chrysanthemum flower.—X7ku 
beautiful treatment of an interesting subject. Ex- mo hana. A charming variety in the curves of the 
cellent in its simplicity. petals and pose of the leaves, 
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“A DUTCH DAMSEL.” FROM AN 
ETCHING BY D. Y. CAMERON 














HE ETCHINGS OF MR. D. Y. 
CAMERON. 


Tuat the art of etching is suffering 

from the reaction of its late popularity, 

needs no proof. At one time, not so long since, 
an “etching” was in itself supposed to be pecu- 
liarly artistic. The absurdity of such a claim 
needs no refutation; yet the ignorant person 
who would fain hang on his walls visible evidence 
of his possession of taste, aided and abetted by 
publishers who know no better, or conceal the 
knowledge for profitable reasons, has a fatal in- 
fluence on art. At the time etchings were dignified 
with the approval of culture, a lithograph, however 
good, was deemed unworthy; nay, original pen- 
drawings (unless miscalled etchings and so gaining 
sympathy under a false name) were not held to 
possess the hall-mark of artistry. Even mezzo- 
tints and line-engravings were deemed secondary. 
If this foolish classification had been given to the 
work of the etchers on its own merits, then it had 
done little harm ; the etchings of a Whistler, of a 
Seymour Haden, or Frank Short, or a C. J. Watson, 
are unconcerned with the popular fashion. Works 
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of art in themselves, the accident of their medium 
of expression matters little ; but when the magic 
of a bitten line was held to transform feeble draw- 
ings into works of art, and the ve/roussage and other 
devices of clever printers aided in foisting second 
and third-rate work upon the public, the demand 
for etchings of any and every sort provoked a far 
too plentiful supply. Now that the craze has 
passed, no doubt some people fancy that etching 
will lose its artistic supremacy. No true student 
of the art of the needle ever claimed more for it 
than its best results warrant. The genuine artist 
who wields the needle or bites his plate with 
mastery, may find an audience slightly diminished 
in numbers; but his patrons will be those who 
have some technical appreciation, and so will be 
far better worth addressing. 

Among more recent recruits to the 
Society of Painter-Etchers, are several whose work 
for some time past has shown a gradual advance 
upon lines strictly obedient to the best traditions 
of the past. An art that has Rembrandt at its 
head, and a score of hardly less famous masters 
in its hierarchy, has passed beyond the influence 
of fashion. Nor is it likely that any new-comer 
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can depart widely from the precedent already 
established. 

It would be pleasant to discuss the work of a 
dozen younger etchers, including Messrs. William 
Strang, Goff, Oliver Hall, Holroyd, Percy Thomas, 
and several less known, but here space only allows 
one to be considered. In Mr. D. Y. Cameron of 
Glasgow, who has come rapidly to the front in 
recent years, we find evidence of loyal obedience 
to the most admirable conventions of his art. His 
position has been gained, not by the production of 
tours de force, or by any extravagant novelty of 
treatment, but in ways strictly in accord with pre- 
cedent, yet with no “slavish” imitation of any 
single master, past or present. 


‘* THE PALACE, STIRLING CASTLE BY D. Y. 





CAMERON 


It would be foolish to introduce Mr. Cameron as 
a discovery, for his career has been followed closely 
by all interested in etching. Yet as the number of 
those who visit the Exhibition of the Painter- 
Etchers regularly is small beside the number of 
those who visit the popular galleries, or keep them- 
selves informed in other ways, it may be well to 
give a slight sketch of his work hitherto. At least 
seven years ago Mr. Cameron, in his S¢#. A/ary’s, 
Ailsa Craig, Perthshire Village, and Bowden, at- 
tracted attention; and afterwards a number of 
etchings, chiefly views of Zhe Clyde, further estab- 
lished a reputation which has since grown rapidly. 
Nor, although landscape and topographical subjects 
for the most part attract him, can he be ranked as 
a landscape etcher only. Several notable 
examples of imaginative figures have been 
exhibited; his Father Ambrose (1894), Old 
Age (1892), A Dutch Damsel, are instances 
of this phase of his work. In them we find 
a delight in decorative arrangement unusual 
in those who devote their chief attention to 
landscape. The Dutch Damsel shows also 
a feeling for the right placing of lettering, 
which is seen even more notably in Zhe 
Palace, Stirling Castle, and The Monastery. 
That lettering may add to the decorative 
effect of an etching, is proved by reference 
to these; even as in photography Mr. T. 
Craig Annan has shown its use on portraits 
and transcripts of buildings and figure sub- 
jects. This, however, is a mere incident, 
proving an artistic temperament, but a trifle 
which only gains its importance by the con- 
text ; good lettering rightly placed may en- 
hance the effect of good work, even as bad 
lettering wrongly placed may mar it; but no 
inscription, however admirably placed, will 
turn a feeble drawing to a work of art. 

Throughout Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s work 
there is a frank avowal of the most insistent 
line in all the different forms of the graphic 
arts, the bitten line of the etcher. From its 
modelled surface, its burr which gives a 
feeling of shadow cast by the raised line 
itself, and its depth of colour owing to the 
mass of pigment it employs—this line is the 
very soul of etching. Whether dainty as a 
spider’s web, in Mr. Whistler’s hands, or 
fine as hair in Mr. Frank Short’s, whether 
almost unfeeling in its stern purpose as Mr. 
Cameron loves to employ it, or broken with 
gradations which reveal the nervous touch 
of the etcher, as much of Sir Francis 



























































“THE STAIRS, ROWALLAN.” FROM 
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Seymour Haden’s work—the “line” is always 
completely fitted to express what an etcher has to 
say.. Although at times it is subdued to serve 
building up masses of tone—other things being 
equal—the best etching is undoubtedly one that 
only relies on line, pure and simple, for its first 
and final effort. To express a subject by a few 
lines that shall give modelling, perspective, form 
and colour, is the etcher’s problem ; that he can 
witch you in believing he has compassed all these 
ends and a dozen others is the etcher’s wizardry. 
He can by an apparent scratch make you feel the 
boundless horizon of the sea—a few scribbles give 
a sunset, a line or two the long foreshore of a tidal 
creek. For of all the arts there is none that 
expresses so much, by so little. Indeed it is true, 
as a master observed, that no first-rate etcher ever 
regrets the paucity of lines he has used; but when 
he takes up an old plate again he almost invari- 
ably wishes he had withstayed his hand a little 


earlier. Now to say all you have to say in the 
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“THE WINDMILL ”’ 


fewest number of words, demands much pre- 
liminary thought and knowledge. A wise bishop 
once apologised for writing a long letter on the 
grounds that he had not time to write a short one; 
and the etcher who has to set down with apparent 
rapidity the subject he has chosen, must know it 
with an almost superhuman knowledge. A chance 
vibration of his wrist will destroy miles of land- 
scape, or completely alter the character of a figure. 
He must have irresistible facility of technique, the 
absolute certainty of touch which ignores any 
possible line but the supremely right one; and 
having seen it in his mind’s eye, sets it down with 
irresistible conviction once and for ever. 

To say so much is merely to repeat the obvious 
truisms which every real lover of etching has dis- 
covered for himself long since ; but unfortunately, 
while fallacies mimic a thousand shapes of truth, 
the genuine fact is not capable of many varied pre- 
sentations. When etching for a while enjoyed an 
inflated popularity, and any feeble print was prized, 
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not for its merit, but because it had been bitten in 
on a copper-plate, then it seemed as if these simple 
axioms had been entirely forgotten by public and 
etchers alike. ‘To-day, however, the photogravure 
has driven the commercial etching out of the field, 
and so there isa hope that its future may be in more 
legitimate ways, and that the real masters who never 
pandered to the taste of a debased craze will re- 
sume supreme authority, and attract successors 
as capable as Mr. D. Y. Cameron has already 
proved himself to be. 


UEBEC AS A SKETCHING 
GROUND. BY BERTRAM 
GROSVENOR GOODHUE 


My pDEAR——,— You will, no 
doubt, be surprised at finding a letter 
of mine interspersed with sketches, since I have 
always expressed but slight regard for such things ; 
but, my dear fellow, there are sketches—and 
sketches. When one works with the simplest 
materials like my B. pencil and schoolboy’s pad 
—well and good—those are sketches ; but it’s a 
different thing when he spends several days on 
each one of his drawings from Nature; and then, 
when the winter cometh and no man can sketch, 
goes back to town and holds an exhibition (duly 
postered) and sells those same sketches for good 
round sums. 

Before sending these to you, I tried to clean 
them up a bit, and now I’m almost sorry I did so, 
because they were never more than merely per- 
sonal memoranda, and would have been more 
valuable to me in their first state. 

Do you remember our adieu to Mexico, four 
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years ago, when we came out of the little station 
at Paso del Norte? and how we felt that we were 
saying good-bye to all that is beautiful on the 
continent? And we were not far from right, you 
and I, looking at the thing from our bigoted point 
of view. And do you remember how we sat in 
the “‘ smoker,” alongside of all the garrulous dons, 
and settled for ever the difference between the 
beautiful and the picturesque ? 

Well, allowing Mexico to represent the one, 
(Quebec certainly will do for the other, for it’s all 
picturesqueness and no real beauty. It isn’t a 
difficult place to reach, once you make up your 
mind to it, for, leaving Boston at one in the after- 
noon, you will find yourself with me the next 
morning. It took me longer, but I’ve been vaga- 
bonding it all the way. The country is lovely, 
after a “beauty unadorned” fashion, from the 
time you emerge from the White Mountain 
region—that Paradise where the Hebrews and 
their ancient enemies, the Philistines, live in 
apparent harmony and great numbers—until you 
arrive at Levis, just across the river from Quebec. 
I suppose the White Mountains are to be admired, 
since so many seem to do so, Hawthorne among 
the rest, but to my mind they are a bit too 
violently Alpine. The whole of the journey, too, 
is through quite classic ground for America ; one 
ought to read up on the French and Indian wars 
before starting. I didn’t myself, but you must. 

I am stopping at Miss Leonard’s on the Place 
d’Armes, and my lodgings are all I could ask, 
though as different from anything of the ‘sort we 
have in the States as is possible to fancy. The 
price of my little room, with three good meals, is 
$1.50 a day, and this is about the average rate 
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the excellent entertainment 3 
it affords. But you were . 
always a sybarite, so I must 
tell you that not fifty steps 
from Miss Leonard’s stands 
a most gorgeous pile, called 
the Chateau Frontenac, for- 
sooth, where you can pay 
about anything you please. 
If you have sold well lately, 
I fancy you will prefer to 
take up your abode there. 
Owned by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, it is run on 
the most approved prin- 
ciples, and is always well 
patronised, they tell me. 
It is supposed to look like 
such a chateau as the Sieur 
de Frontenac might have 
built, had he been the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; 
and from across the river it 
is not such an awful failure, 
barring its garish salmon 
colour, which “ swears” at 
everything else in the town. 
Whatever hue the other 





buildings here may have — 
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brown, yellow, and pink. Still, I should not abuse 
the hotel, for, after all, it has a café, where, wonder- 
ful to relate, you can get things to eat, drink, and 
smoke up to eleven in the evening—a very pleasant 
discord in the general harmony. You see I will 
make you a very good cicerone, for although I have 
been here only a week, I have already explored 
everything of artistic interest, and have worked 
pretty hard as well. The drawings which I am 
sending are the most elaborate ones I have made, 
but there are a lot of others too rough to be of 
value to any one but myself. 

Saturday is market-day here, and the thing to 


is superfluous. Down you go, bumping around 
corners and tumbling down long flights of steps 
with imminent risk to life and limb, unti] you 
bring up, breathless and staring, on the edge of 
the quays. Now if you will turn about, you will 
see the market a little behind you—you passed it 
without noticing it, you will remember ; and if you 
will look up in the air, about 800 feet above you, 
you will see the terrace and the hotel, with specks 
of people hanging over the rail and looking down 
at the busy anthill of a market below. 

The market-place is covered with boards in lieu 
of pavement, as indeed are nearly all of the streets 





do is to get up early in the morning and go to the 
market before breakfast, forgetting the aching void, 
like a Spartan, in the interest of Art. There are 
two market-places, but the Marché Champlain is 
the best, as well as the biggest one, and it’s really 
so interesting after you get to it that you forget all 
about breakfast. 

Of course you know there is scarcely a rod of 
level ground in all Quebec, so you must be pre- 
pared, on coming out of your lodgings, for a con- 
siderable rise in temperature before getting to the 
market, which lies on the waterside. Crossing the 
Place d’Armes, which isn’t level by a good deal, 
you begin to descend. Why, man, you may just 
as well hug your traps tightly under your arm and 
run for it—you'll have to, anyway—so this direction 
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in the old town, though away up in the English 
quarter, the “ Faubourg,” as the French call it, 
they order such things better, or at any rate differ- 
ently. Every square yard of this boarding is 
occupied now by fat old “habitant” women in 
straw hats, each one sitting on a little box, and 
holding a tremendous, brass-handled umbrella over 
her head, for some unknown reason, since it isn’t 
raining, and if it were, their chapeaux de poy would 
be ample protection. 

I had a very hard time getting any decent 
sketches in the market ; what with the restlessness 
of the vendors themselves, and the hurrying, 
struggling crowd filling all the interstices, no sooner 
had I put my pencil to the paper than, lo! the 
subject was out of sight. Finally, I bribed one 
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or two of those on the outskirts of the throng to 
look pleasant for me, cing sous pour cing minutes, 
and even at this ruinous rate they were always out 
of pose directly a possible customer came wihtin 
hailing or grabbing distance. Besides, there was 
too much going on about me to allow of undivided 
attention to work on my own part. The crowd 
rushing to and fro was composed of all sorts and 
conditions of men—clerics, nuns, old men in soft 
felt hats and velvet coats, gamins galore, and an 
occasional Tommy Atkins in all the glory of his 
red coat, fatigue-cap, and slender cane. Later on 
the whole town will be infested with uniforms, but 
at this hour only a few are to be seen, Nor are 
the upper classes very prevalent as yet, for it is 
the hour of trade and nothing 
else, and all the maids and 
cooks of the faubourg are here 
haggling and cozening with the 
rest. It is but rarely that they 
get the better of the old habit- 
ant women, I fancy, for from 
beneath the broad brim of the 
straw bonnets peer many keen 
eyes—usually small, shrewd, and 
grey, though kindly withal. 

The jargon is of all kinds too 
—some English, of course, but 
mostly French of an incompre- 
hensible kind. I had supposed 
my stock of Gallic capable of 
taking me through France itself, 
but here, within a few hundred 
miles of my own home, I found 
myself utterly at a loss, nor have 
I improved, except in so far as 
to start my vocabulary all over 
again. For instance, I had 
always supposed that /roid meant 
cold, but here they say /reéte 
(Heaven only knows how they 
spell it, but this is the way it 
sounds), and as in this case, so 
with all other words apparently. 
Finally, I fell in with two 
urchins, in Sous le Cap, the 
most deliciously picturesque and 
dirtily delightful street in the 
town, who bore the locally his- S 
toric name of Vaudreil. These 
two seemed to comprehend my 
feeble efforts in their lingo 
better than any one else (what 
well-educated young men they 





must be, to be sure), and under their guidance | 
have seen things I should surely have passed over 
if left to my own devices, such as short cuts up ap- 
parently sheer precipices and the like. Octave and 
Emile are their names, and we have grown to be 
quite good friends, so much so that I can now rely 
on finding them whenever I want them. There was 
one other man whose French I was able to under- 
stand. He wasa tailor, of whom I inquired my way 
as he stood in hisshop-door. Just then a child ran 
up to him and he spoke to it in French. Strange 
to relate, I understood what he said perfectly, and 
ventured to compliment him on it, saying, “ You 
speak better French than the others.” ‘ Of course. 
I am a Dutchman,” he replied calmly. 
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I have mentioned Sous le Cap in terms of praise, 
and it deserves all and more than I have said. 
It winds around the cliff from one to another point 
of comparative safety, though it is scarcely wide 
enough to allow of driving through a caééche, 
the local substitute for coupés—halfway between 
a dog-cart and an old-fashioned chaise. On the 
upper side the houses can’t have any back rooms 
at all, for the jagged cliff cuts into them con- 
stantly, while on the other they are built apparently 
on nothingness. ‘There isn’t an atom of architec- 
ture, properly speaking, only clothes-lines and 
funny squared logs for sidewalks and steps ; ladders 
and companionways leading in every direction, 
covered bridges, chickens, and dirt. Much as 
there is of picturesqueness, there is more of dirt, 
and if you examine the drawings carefully, you will 
discover that I have become a sort of symbolist, 
for in the foreground of one of the sketches, in the 
middle of the road, I have portrayed a tomato. 
Now this tomato stands for all the filth of Sous le 
Cap, and if that isn’t symbolism I don’t know 
what is. 

Sous le Cap, though but a short lane, has many 
turnings, and so its delights are continually seen 
from different points, and seem new each time. 
Besides, there are a number of little passages lead- 
ing into backyards which offer, after all, even more 
local colour to the square foot than the street 
itself. If you can manage to get into one of these, 
either under the guidance of the Vaudreils or alone 
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and unaided, you can look up or down, as the case 
may be, several hundred feet. 

The Rue Petite Champlain is another typical 
street, and while it does not possess the charm of 
Sous le Cap, still its architecture is more preten- 
tious, being usually of stone, and at one end are 
the famous Breakneck Steps. But alas! while 
these once deserved their name their glory is now 
departed. I purchased a photograph of them in 
their original state, when they were of wood and 
followed their own sweet wills with regard to the 
direction taken, but a city government, composed, 
as all city governments are, of Goths and Vandals, 
has recently removed this historic piece of en- 
gineering, filling its place with a perforated iron 
structure which has hand-rails and the like, and is 
altogether ridiculously safe in every way. It is 
true that in my drawings I have striven to forget 
this fact, and so you will not appreciate the loss as 
you would were you here with me. 

But the beauties of Quebec are not confined to 
this part of the town, although it is the oldest. By 
taking the extremely Philistine but equally com- 
fortable ‘‘ Ascenseur,” you will arrive on the terrace 
in no time at all, when you will be free to roam at 
will through the comparatively uninteresting fau- 
bourg and down the other side of the mountain— 
eminence, hill, whatever you may choose to call it 
—on which Quebec is perched. But wherever 
you may go, always above you will rise the forti- 
fications : even these are picturesque rather than 

















forbidding, though I suppose 
they are all that the heart of a 
military engineer could desire. 
Furthermore they possess the 
fascination of mystery, for there 
are certain parts of them that 
no traveller or citizen ever sees. 
What do you suppose these parts 
are—entrances to passages which 
lead down, down, and out under- 
neath the river-bed to the forts 
on the Levis side, or treasure- 
houses filled with golden ingots 
and silver bars, or only—just 
nothing at all? 

Of course all the guide-books 
call Quebec the “Gibraltar of 
America,” and tell you it’s im- 
pregnable and all that ; but what 
if it is? If one meets an un- 
pleasant object, such as a wasp’s 
nest, for example, one usually 
goes around it, and I don’t see 
why invading armies should feel 
any desire to trifle with Quebec. 
However, they always have in 
the past, and so there must be 
some reason for it. Gibraltar is 
different, and from a picture in 
the geography, which comes to 
me but indistinctly now, it is 
very evident that no ship can get 
into the Mediterranean without 
first asking permission. How- 
ever, these are things which do 
not rightly come within the 
artist’s province, and I didn’t in- 
tend to go into them so deeply, 
meaning only, when I began, to 
warn you against violating any of 
the military regulations of the 
place, since the consequences of 
such a proceeding would be dire 
indeed. 

On the other side of the town is the old barracks- 
yard and another delightful street, the Rue de la 
Canotterie, which, I take it, means the street of the 
canoe-makers. Here again I had some difficulty, 
for I was surrounded by a crowd of gamins, each 
one of whom endeavoured to persuade me to add 
the house in which he lived to my drawing. I 
have reason to believe that in the houses of this 
street there lives half the juvenile population 
of the town. The multitude of Quebec is very 
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courteous, however, and expressed its pleasure 
audibly at each house I added to the row. I 
omitted a window in one sketch, I believe, and 
one dark-eyed ragamuffin, who peered intently 
over my shoulder as I drew, departed with manifest 
chagrin when he saw me preparing to put up my 
traps. 

The churches will be a disappointment to you, 
since in spite of their age and their lovely time- 
worn exteriors, they are as vulgar within as any 
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modern affair in New York or Chicago. Why do 
the Roman Catholics confine themselves so com- 
pletely to white and gold, which is always a difficult 
combination to manage? Even Notre Dame des 
Victoires, the oldest church in the town, is no 
better than the rest in this respect. The Cathedral, 
or Basilica, is built of grey stone and has two 
western towers, one of stone with a square top, and 
the other running up considerably higher, the 
octagon stories and dome-like roof of which are 
covered with tin. This material is used with 
wonderful effect everywhere here, and glistens in 
the sun like so much silver. Nor is it confined to 
Quebec either, for every little village and hamlet 
in this part of Canada has its tiny church spire so 
covered. The best way to appre- 
ciate the beauties of this usage in 
the city itself, is to hire a wherry 
and go out on the river to watch 
the sun rise. The first beams 
touching the top of the mount will 
change Quebec from a stern medi- 
zeval town to the veriest dream 
city. 

Several people have told me 
that Quebec was mure French 
than France, and the two things 
that help one most to this opinion 
are the tin roofs and the poplars. 
The language, too, that I have 
been abusing so violently, is, you 
know, really the French of the 
days of the Grand Monarque. 

If, after all, the manifold charms 
of Quebec pall upon you, which is 
very unlikely, there are any number 
of places within easy reach, either 
by caléche or train, of scarcely 
secondary interest, such as Beaupré, 
where the good Sainte Anne cures , 
the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, and even poor miserable 
smokers, of their diseases, and at 
whose shrine large throngs of very 
dirty but very interesting pilgrims 
are nearly always to be found. 
Beaumanoir, the chateau of the 
wicked Intendant Bigot, which is 
too ruinous now to have more than 
a sentimental interest ; Levis, right 
opposite the terrace, where the hills 
are even worse than in Quebec, 
and many of the highways nothing 
but flights of steps; and that 
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Caaba of so many wedding journeys, the Falls of 
Montmorency. But it is useless to try to speak of 
them all. You must join me, and then we will see 
everything together. 

Up the river in the direction of Montreal the 
shores are dotted with old French manoirs, each 
one of which has a history, and many a spectre or 
two. There are only three things you need to 
bring with you, your elaborate sketching traps, 
since you insist; a few books (for there isn’t a 
genuine bookstall in the place), such as some 
history of the Indian wars, and Gilbert Parker’s 
“Trail of the Sword”; (Kirby’s romance of the 
“Golden Dog,” which deals with all that is most 
interesting in Quebec’s past, you can get every- 
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A Painter in the Arctic Regions 


where here, even at the butcher’s) ; and, above all, 
do not forget enough tobacco to keep your pipe 
and mine filled, since the kind you get here leaves 
something to be desired ; whether it is grown on 
the shopkeeper’s premises or isn’t really tobacco 
at all, I can’t determine, but that it will not suit 
your fastidious palate is certain. You can leave 
either New York or Boston at about one in the 
afternoon, and arrive here in time to see the sun- 
rise strike the tin roofs. Then we will sketch 
together and sight-see together, and loaf and 
smoke together o’ moonlit nights on some bench 
on Dufferin Terrace, with the silent, mysterious 
fortress above us, and the seething lamplit old 
town below ; and looking out across the shimmer- 
ing Saint Lawrence, we will compare notes as we did 
at Paso del Norte, and settle things all over again. 


Come. BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


PAINTER IN THE ARCTIC 

REGIONS. AN INTERVIEW 

WITH MR. FRANK WILBERT 
STOKES. 

It was a very hot day when I passed through the 

Military Salon of Messrs. Graves’ Galleries in Pall 


“A FLOTILLA OF ICE’ 


Mall, in search of Mr. Stokes, the Arctic painter. 
Therein, eagerly scanning the big canvases, were 
iron-grey officers looking as hot as the battle- 
pieces by Caton-Woodville and other military 
painters, hung on the walls; a single step into 
the next gallery, and the cold blue of the far North 
was the prevailing note. There I found Mr. Stokes 
standing by his delightfully quiet pictures, appearing 
in perfect harmony with his work. Naturally one’s 
first remarks were on the temperature, and the 
returned voyager confessed that he liked our 
summer far less than the previous one spent amid 
the eternal snow of McCormick Bay. 

‘**You have been twice to the Arctic regions, have 
you not ?” I began. 

“Yes,” Mr. Stokes replied. 
member of the Peary Relief Expedition of 1892, 
and of the North Greenland Expedition in 1893-94. 
Why did I go? Well, chiefly from a belief that 
such unknown regions would yield a lot of new 
subjects, and I think you will agree with me that 
they did; but I do not think it is likely to become 
a popular sketching ground for many reasons. I 
had peculiar opportunities ; we were very far north, 
only six hundred miles in a straight line from the 
Pole itself; and from the circumstance of my 
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longest stay there being on the second visit, I got 
to know my surroundings, and was able to wait for 
exceptional effects. For you must not suppose 
many of these wonderful skies are normal to that 
region, any more than they are to ourown. Indeed, 
the most surprising effects there, I never saw twice. 
For instance, that one, which I call Zhe Gates of 
Hades, happened by chance when we were out for 
a deer hunt in Olrik’s Bay, September coth, 1893 ; 
the clouds piled up with the lurid effect I have 
tried to represent. No, the colour is not a bit 


exaggerated ; vivid as it is, it is not so dazzling as 


the snow off my panel with a palette-knife, bit by 
bit, and drop the colour into its place. Of course, 
under such circumstances I could only jot down 
the colours as quickly as possible out of doors ; then 
in my studio, a well-lighted, big room, when it 
was warm I merely got the sketches into shape 
without altering anything.” 

“What time of the day did you paint mostly ?” 

“ At midnight or thereabouts, as a rule ; you see 
there is no great difference in the light all the four- 
and-twenty hours round. That sketch, for instance, 
of Bowdoin Bay, I distinctly remember making 





‘OUR FARTHEST NORTH” 


the actual sky was at the time I painted it. The 
calm water mirrored the fog-banks drifting over it, 
which were dyed to a blood-red by the sun shining 
through a cleft in the ice at our back. Did I paint 
all these on the spot? Why, yes. That is to say, 
all the sketches were done in the open, and these 
few larger pictures are merely transcripts of the 
notes made on the spot. I believe in working 
direct from Nature ; but it was not an easy matter 
there. The paint froze as it left the brush, and 
rolled off in dry pellets. Sometimes, as, for instance, 
when I was making that sketch on the ice-foot at 
the head of the Bay, there was a driving storm of 
sleet all the time, so that I had literally to scrape 
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under peculiar circumstances. On August 5th we 
steamed to the head of the Bay and went ashore, 
drawing up our boat after us. Then heading over 
the ice-bed, we ascended gradually, planting poles 
here and there to guide us on our return journey. 
At nine in the evening we had just spliced a pole 
and planted it, dead tired by a walk of eight miles, 
during which we had climbed some 3300 feet ; 
we had not brought snow-shoes, and were consult- 
ing on the advisability of sending some of our party 
back for them. So Professor Heilbrun and three 
men decided to return, while eight men went for- 
ward to plant another pole ; just as the Professor 
had started away and had gone a few hundred 
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A Painter in the Arctic Regions 


yards, we saw a speck on the horizon and heard 
holloaing and shouting. It was Peary, for whom 
we were in search; for in those regions sound 
travels an enormous distance. Our party saw him 
first, so we waited for the others to join us. We 
were then wet through, having been up to our 
knees in snow all the way, and often stepping in 
crevasses up to our armpits. As we waited, a sea 
of mist rolled up; away below us was the Bay, 
completely hidden. After a while Peary came up 
to us, and we went back to the ship, to be received 
with cheers and great excitement. I went to bed 
at once—it was about four or five p.m.—and slept 
until nine the next evening, the 6th of August. 
Then I got up and went ashore with my sketching 
materials, walked two miles, and painted the sketch 
which I have entitled 4 Greenland Valley, getting 
back to the ship about two p.m., August 7th. As 
you see in it, the valley is full of fresh-water pools 
formed by melted ice and snow. It is carpeted 
with moss and grass, and has many ferns and 
flowers ; myriads of mosquitoes, butterflies, 
humble-bees, flies, and other insects swarm there. 
That anecdote will give you a better idea of the 
difficulties that are met there than any merely 
general descriptions would.” 
*“ Are the natives civilised ?” 











‘“*MELVILLE BAY. A GROUNDED ICEBERG’ 


“ Why yes, in a way ; they have their own notions 
and customs, some of which seem odd to us; but 
they are very intelligent. There in that painting, 
The Ing-muk-toe, is one of their homes, a typical 
igloo ; I painted the picture just as you see it, sit- 
ting in this corner. It wasn’t very much space to 
work in, about two yards by one. Those girls, 
who are stripped all but a waist-cloth, have just 
been sleeping between furs. Is that another girl ? 
Why, no; that is the son of the old fellow 
next to him, who is a medicine-man. If his face 
were in repose you would see what a fine type of 
countenance it is. They look, and are, very kind 
and very shrewd. Here, in this /nnuit Seamstresses, 
are two girls mending clothes in the open air—it is 
late July, so that it is comparatively warm.” 

“ Their costume is just like that of the men, is 
it not?” 

“There is not much difference, certainly. The 
women wear sealskin trousers, and an upper gar- 
ment also of sealskin, with a hood-shaped pouch 
to carry the babies. That strip of bare flesh which 
shows at her thigh, is for ventilation. In the dry 
atmosphere one perspires very freely ; in this con- 
dition it would be fatal to rest in the open after 
exertion, unless some means of ventilation were 
adopted.” 
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“The atmosphere inside the huts must be 
frightful, is it not ?” 

“Well, it is bad until you grow accustomed to 
it. We had, during our second visit, very good 
quarters, a regularly built encampment with two 
wooden houses, my studio, and a covered pro- 
menade for exercise. You will see a sketch of it in 
The Camp of the North Greenland Expedition.” 

And so with modest annotations to the already 
excellent catalogue, Mr. Stokes made his pictures 
even more interesting. Although quite apart from 
their subject, these paintings are good enough to 
establish a reputation. ‘The artist is singularly 
modest in his recital; indeed, he displays the 
quiet absence of pride, which often distinguishes 
those whose achievements are patent 
to all men. The engravings, from five 
delightful originals, have lost much of 
their glamour. Seen in paint, they 
brought the solitude of the far North, 
its mystery of colour, and its apparent 
quiet, into the heart of noisy London. 
The superb beauty of the Arctic skies, 
even under normal conditions, with the 
high light of the ice always accentuat- 
ing their tone; the chromatic wonder 
of the Aurora in its own birthplace, the 
novel schemes of colour in blues and 
greens which are like those in aqua- 
marines, emeralds, and sapphires, made 
the gallery a feast for the eye as well as 
for the imagination. To see topo- 
graphical subjects rendered with the 
distinguished technique that is the 
glory of the best modern school, is in 
itself a pleasant novelty. It is hard to 
get the public to accept two distinct 
points of view, and it is to be feared 
that the very interest of the anecdotal 
side of the picture caused grave injus- 
tice to be done to their intrinsic merit. 
With the one exception of Mr. William 
Stott of Oldham, no one, in England 
at all events, has painted snow, and the 
sky above it, as Mr. Stokes has done. 
Some lines by Mr. Bliss Carman—* A 
white eternity aglow with silent dawn, 
still-aired and _passionless ”—express 
the keynote of these delightful impres- 
sions. The accomplished technique 
that has portrayed the poetry of the 
one tract as yet untrod by man—the 
one secret of the world-sphinx which 





doubt made the result still more impressive. 
To those who saw Mr. Stokes’ exhibition, it 
will always live as a vivid record of things only 
dreamt of before—a record of wonder and novelty, 
that is by infinitely subtle differences of colour and 
atmosphere nearer akin to the light of romance 
which never yet shone on sea or land, than that 
on any other landscapes one remembers. Those 
who did not enjoy the pleasure of seeing these 
unique sketches and pictures many times, may 
think the eulogy strained, but of all the thousands 
of pictures seen by the present writer in 1895, 
these alone make the year an annus mirabilis, for 
they imparted an entirely new sensation. 
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Another Word on the Poster 


NOTHER WORD ON THE 
POSTER. BY ARTHUR FISH. 


studio: one being principally under Bouguereau, 
and the other under Benjamin-Constant. But 
neither has followed any particular master, having 


Mucu has been written and said of original ideas as to their work and acting up to 
late about the poster, but the final them. 


word has by no means been pronounced upon the 


Poster-designing is for them but a recent de- 


subject, and will not be for some time tocome. velopment, they having turned their attention to it 


English artists have been 


lack of ingenuity in the designing of hoarding _ pictures.” 


taunted with their to “afford themselves the luxury of painting 


Their designs barely exceed a dozen in 


papers, and have been scornfully told to go to number, but each exhibits careful consideration for 
France to learn the alphabet of the work. The its requirements, bearing its peculiar mission in 


taunt has been accepted as a 
challenge by some of our 
younger men, and latterly our 
hoardings have “ blossomed 
like the rose” with patches of 
colour in lines of more or less 
grace. 

Perhaps the newest word on 
the poster has been uttered by 
two young artists who chose 
to exhibit their designs—for, 
strange to say, but little of 
their work has got beyond that 
stage—at the recent exhibition 
at the Aquarium, under the 
pseudonym of “J. and W. 
Beggarstaff.” The critics were 
almost unanimous in praising 
the designs, for they found in 
them a certain novelty of con- 
ception together with consi- 
derable dexterity and skill in 
execution ; simplicity of line 
and colour, and remarkable 
suggestiveness. The primary 
duty of a poster is of course 
to arrest the attention of 
passers-by, and the harder it 
strikes “ the man in the street” 
the more successful it is. The 
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DESIGN FOR A POSTER BY J. AND W. BEGGARSTAFF 





Beggarstaff posters certainly do not fail in this bold characters. There are no fussy details to 


direction. 


Mr. J. Pryde and Mr. W. N. 


detract the eye, each design being carried out in 


P. Nicholson, the a broad, bold manner, that shows the care and 


two artists in question, are still quite young, and _ deliberation bestowed upon it by the designers. 


until recently have been engaged upon entirely 
The former has done excellentlyas them, and the colouring is simple but effective. 


different work. 


a portraitist, pastel being his favourite medium. 


There is not an unnecessary line upon any one of 


One of the first designs they executed, was one 


Mr. Nicholson, on the other hand, delights in of Hamlet for Mr. Hardy’s touring company, and 
painting landscapes, and is a pure impressionist. its quiet grace and dignity struck all who saw it 


Last year they held an exhibition of their works at at the Aquarium. It 


may be mentioned that 


Earl’s Court, which, though announced as a Parisian collectors of affiches have bought up all 
“private” show, attracted a fair amount of atten- the available copies of this work. Its sober tones 
tion. Both studied in Paris at Julien’s famous seem to have highly delighted them—perhaps they 
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feel that they have had a surfeit of the butterfly- 
hued nymphs of Chéret and Sinet. 

A poster in this same style is reproduced here- 
with. It was done as an experiment when 
Bechet had nearly run its course. It was too 
late for advertising purposes, but was acquired by 
Miss Ellen Terry, who has kindly consented to our 
reproducing it. It must be confessed that the 
hand and arm are somewhat out of drawing, but the 
whole effect is very successful. There are but four 
colours in this design, the figure being built up 


are clever in the extreme. The principal figure is 
generally silhouetted against a bright background : 
indeed, it may be truthfully said that the “ Messrs. 
Beggarstaff” have perfected in their designs the 
use of the sé/houette. They know exactly how far 
to carry it, and the precise moment to introduce 
the relieving patch of light and colour. This was 
admirably seen in a design for a poster for candles : 
the figure of a girl holding a candlestick stood 
boldly out in black against a yellow background, 
which was still further broken by the heavy shadow 

of the girl. This arrangement 











has been repeated in a_ poster 
which a Glasgow firm has adopted 
for the advertising of its wares. 
Again the figure is that of a girl, 
with hat and dress of black, placed 
in profile against a background of 
yellow: the white face being cun- 
ningly relieved with a touch of 
red to indicate the lips. On her 
arm the girl carries a basket of 
the same colour as the back- 
ground, outlined in white. It isa 
characteristic “ Beggarstaff” pos- 
ter, and should answer its purpose 
most successfully. 

The London hoardings will 
probably soon bear one of these 
productions to serve as a contrast 
to the usually garish advertise- 
ments issued in connection with 
our theatrical announcements, 
while another one recently de- 
signed by them for Harper's Maga- 
zine will also shortly make its ap- 
pearance; and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the comparison 
will but serve to emphasise the 
opinion here expressed of the 
artistic qualities of the Beggarstaff 








DESIGN FOR A POSTER 


on a foundation of brown paper. ‘This indeed is 
the method adopted in all the “ Beggarstaff” 
designs. The Gir/ Reading is probably the best 
of all their efforts. The white dress is admirably 
contrasted with the black hat and gloves, and the 
whole charmingly relieved by the red stripes of 
the couch, and the cover of the book in the same 
colour. 

The maximum number of colours used in these 
designs is four, and the results attained therewith 
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Tare designs. The Don Quixote poster 


BY J. AND W. BEGGARSTAFF here reproduced will serve to 


show that the artists can impart a 
dignity to their work not usually associated with 
our hoardings, and it is only to be hoped that we 
may see many of their designs figuring on our 
blank walls. This is an age of utilitarianism, and 
all encouragement should be given to any efforts to 
introduce an artistic leaven wherewith to gladden 
our ledger-wearied eyes, and brighten the dull 
monotony of our streets and the depressing ragged- 
ness of our hoardings. 

ARTHUR FIsu. 























FROM A STUDY ON BROWN 
PAPER. BY J. PRYDE 





















Occastonal Notes 


that to Mr. Rottman, in whose rooms the exhibi- 
tion was held, belongs a full moiety of the praise 
which the plucky enterprise so well deserves. 





We are indebted to Mr. John Lane for permis- 
sion to reproduce the accompanying very excellent 
drawing recently done by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley 
for an invitation card. 





THE wearisome repetition of pattern of a more 
or less mechanical nature or of a fashion in no sense 
expressive of the decorative art of to-day, which 
our silversmiths still seem to consider to be the 
only possible style suited to the decoration of the 
articles produced by them, palls upon us. Any 
attempt to depart from the beaten track is a relief 
to the wearisome monotony of “trade” designs. 
We were, therefore, greatly interested in a dis- 
play of silver plate, recently made at the show- 
rooms of Messrs. Johnson, Walker & Tolhurst, of 
80 Aldersgate Street. ‘This exhibition consisted 
of salvers, rose-water dishes, goblets, and flower 
vessels in refoussé work upon silver designed and 
worked by Mr. Gilbert L. Marks. The designs 
consisted for the most part of floral forms treated 
in a guasi-Japanese manner. 





DESIGN FOR A POSTER BY J. AND W. BEGGARSTAFF 
(By permission of Miss Ellen Terry) 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 


In the article on the new stencilled 
decorations by Mr. Arthur Silver, in our 
last number, by mere inadvertence, one 
who has contributed largely to the result 
was not mentioned. It is a pleasure to 
recognise Mr. Rottman’s share in the 
production of these successful designs, 
the more so because complete unity of 
purpose between the manufacturer and 
the designer is one of the objects pecu- 
liarly desired by THE Stup10. To ap- 
portion to each their rightful due would 
be difficult, for the sources of suggestions 
and ideas when two people are working 
for similar ends is not easily traced. 
Therefore the writer of the article is glad 
to have had his attention called to the 
omission, which was purely accidental, 
and hastens to atone for it, by saying 


what was in his mind to have written— DESIGN FOR AN INVITATION CARD BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
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SILVER DISH DESIGNED AND WORKED BY G, L. MARKS 


Some of the patterns were thoroughly well con- 
ceived ; but we were, on the whole, most pleased 
with the manner in which the metal had been 
treated by the artist. The surfaces of the objects 
were not over-ornamented, pleasant plain spaces 
being left which served to accentuate the beauty of 
the designs. 

The objects were free from meretricious machine 
turning and polishing, and were left in the natural 
dull white colour in which silver looks at its best. 
The marks of the tools employed in chasing or 
hammering out the design were not obliterated, 
and the whole of the exhibits had that pleasant 
sense of “handwork” which is entirely missing in 
the majority of wrongly called artistic work pro- 
duced under the direction of “the trade.” 

We shall await with interest the further develop- 
ment of Mr. G. L. Marks’ work. 





WE have pleasure in giving a reproduction from 
the latest bust of Mr. J. L. Toole, the well-known 
comedian. The bust has been modelled and cast 
in bronze by Mr. William Shirreffs, a Glasgow 
sculptor and art-worker who is doing good work 
with much success. 





WE have received from Messrs. George Rowney 
& Co. some sample sheets of Copnall’s Mezzotone 
Drawing-paper. This paper is prepared on the 
face with a grey tone which may readily be re- 
moved by the application of an ink eraser, the use 
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of white chalk or paint being thus obviated. We 
have carefully tested the sheets sent us, and have 
found them to bear out in every particular the 
claims of the makers. The results obtained in 
working are particularly agreeable, the quality of the 
high lights being softer and more gratifying to the 
eye than the harsher tones of chalk and Chinese 
white. We can cordially recommend this paper 
to the notice of art-masters and others. 





A BLACK INK which is waterproof and admits of 
washes of colour being laid over it without smear- 
ing, is a desirable medium to many art-workers. 
An American ink, known as Higgins’ Waterproof 
Liquid Drawing Ink, possesses this quality, and 
should meet with a ready demand from the rapidly 
growing army of book illustrators. 





THE oil colours supplied by the Art Colour Co., 
St. Stephen’s Avenue, London, we have found to 
be of excellent quality, and the prices extremely 
moderate. 





BUST OF J. L. TOOLE BY WILLIAM SHIRREFFS 











Japanese Wood-Carving 


When will our architects overcome their 
modesty and insert a date and signature stone on 
the facades they design? Artists and sculptors 
sign their work, why should not architects do like- 
wise? QOur streets would at once become more 
interesting and instructive, both to us of to-day 
and to future generations; bad designs might 
become fewer, and credit be given where it is due. 


JAPANESE COURSE OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN WOOD-CARV- 
ING. BY THE EDITOR. 
FINAL ARTICLE. 


SET 3 of the second year of instruction, which 
we now illustrate, may be regarded as an introduc- 
tion to carving in relief. The deep recessed work 
of the earlier lessons of this Set present fresh 
difficulties to the student, the mastering of which 
is of the greatest importance to him. A careful 
comparison and consideration of each of the 
lessons will show how thoroughly practical they 
are, and how carefully the learner is led by them 
through the maze of difficulties which beset him 
as he progresses in his work. The charming 
series of studies which constitute Set 4 are 
deserving the closest attention. The technique 
peculiar to Japanese carving, such as the method 
of representing the feathers of birds, is of the 
greatest interest. Look at the tail and wing 
feathers of Lessons 2 and 3. Could any other 
method of carving so thoroughly express the 
essential characteristics of these forms? And yet, 
apparently, by what simple means is the result 
obtained. The final Lesson (No. 6) of this series 
is carved with a simplicity of method and restraint, 
and yet with such perfect expression and sugges- 
tion of reality, that one is forced to admit that Art 
is here carried to a far higher level than in the 
laboured and over-elaborated examples of similar 
subjects in European work. 

In the Lessons 3, 4, and 5, of Set 5, the value of 
expression in purely decorative work is admirably 
set forth, We may learn from them how the 
beauty of conventional design may be largely 
augmented by the spirit infused into it. Vapour, 
water, fire, have each their own characteristics 
over and above the mere forms with which we 
associate them. That it is possible to express in 
form even such abstract ideas as softness, strength, 
vigour, is here admirably proven. Indeed, it is 
one of the greatest charms of these lessons, that 
not only do they teach us much of pure technical 
value, but they enable us to see that beyond this 


there is a quality of pure Art that ennobles the 
work performed. In these simple studies, it may 
be that we get but occasional glimpses of this high 
quality ; but if we turn to the great work of the 
Japanese craftsmen, we can then more fully realise 
the perfection to which that quality has attained in 
their hands. 

We have no studies to illustrate the sixth Set 
completing the second year of instruction, as we 
are informed that no exactly “set” studies are 
given at this period of education. The lessons 
which the Japanese master gives to his students 
after they have passed through the course illus- 
trated by us are more in the nature of completed 
objects, such as Ramma, or the open-work panels 
used as a sort of frieze round the Japanese rooms. 
We may, however, at a future time give in the 
pages of Tue Stupi0 a series of designs of such 
panels that may be of technical and artistic in- 
terest to some of our readers. 

It is considered that the student who has passed 
through the course of lessons illustrated in our 
pages during the last few months, is now sufficiently 
trained to permit him to undertake more practical 
work. Hehas been led step bystep from the simplest 
lines that may be produced, through freehand, to 
the delineation of natural forms of both vegetable 
and animal character. There is, of course, work 
of a much more advanced nature still to master, but 
if he has been thoroughly grounded in the lessons 
already given, the student should now be able to 
take an independent course. He has, as it were, 
been shown the way ; and it is, perhaps, well that 
he should now cast aside the leading-strings and 
become self-reliant. 

A word must now be said about our illustrations. 
Mr. Clifford has had a difficult task to render the 
carved originals adequately in pen and ink. In- 
this task he has been, we think, remarkably suc- 
cessful, but at the same time it must be admitted 
that it is impossible in these, or in any engraved 
illustrations, to exactly convey to the mind the 
impression created by the original works. Every 
cut of the chisel may be traced upon the block, 
for the Japanese uses no glass paper to hide his 
handiwork. To these delicate workings and 
evidences of the masterful character of his hand, 
it has been found impossible in our illustrations to 
do full justice. It is likely, however, that at an 
early date, exact reproductions in plaster of the 
original panels may be available for the use of 
those who wish to take advantage of the course of 
lessons which we have attempted, most inade- 


quately we fear, to describe. 
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SET No. 3.—LeEsson 1.—Ovrvi Dashi. Outside Lesson 4.—The same as last, but with the 
folding. The upper right-hand portion is sunk to branches interlacing at varying depths and the 
the depth of ,*,ths of an inch. edges rounded off. 
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Lesson 2.—Ori Komi. Inside folding. The Lesson 5.—Kumiha. Leaf form. A _ further 


ground is sunk as in the last lesson, the folds development of the last lesson, the leaves being 
being delicately modelled. delicately modelled. 
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Lesson 3.—Shikaku. Branch form. Deeply Lesson 6.—Shiyo. Leaves and branches. The 
cut, the angles being very sharp and finished with ground being deeply sunk necessitates some espe- 
great precision and care. cial care in the management of the thin stems. 
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Set No. 4.—Lesson 1.—Chohkaku. Bird form. Lesson 4.—TZobutori, or Hicho. Flying birds. 
Outline studies of birds flying and at rest. Cut The wings are cut with great sharpness, the bodies 
with great freedom. being delicately rounded. 























Lesson 2.—KAehumi. Feather form. Especially Lesson 5.—Shiku Cho. Birds on tree. The 
interesting as examples of the varied methods of design is here shown in relief, the groundwork 
suggesting feathers. being cut away. 
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Lesson 3.—Chokaku. Bird form. An especial Lesson 6.—Zori. Bird. Shown in relief, the 
study of wing and tail feathers. Cut with great groundwork being cut away. The feet are exqui- 
precision. sitely represented in the original carving. 
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Set No. 5.—Lesson 1.—Hossu. A brush of 
long white hair, frequently carried by Buddhist 
priests. 


























Lesson 2.—Hane. Feathers. The ground is 
sunk } inch in the centre, permitting the feathers 
to be cut on varying planes. 














Lesson 3.—Xumo. Cloud form. A high-relier 
study of conventional character. Very softened 


edges. 
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Lesson 4.—Jizu. Water form. A conven- 


tional rendering of the cresting of a wave. Boldly 
treated. 
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Lesson 5.—//. Flame form. <A remarkably 
crisp and vigorous treatment in characteristic 
Japanese convention. 








Lesson 6.—Hora. A conch-shell. Carved in 
high-relief, the ground being cut away nearly half 
an inch. 

















THE EDITOR'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


In de Muizenwereld. By AGATHA SNELLEN and 
CATHERINA VAN RENNES. With Illustrations 


by L. W. R.  WenckeBacH. (Utrecht: J. L. 
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Beijers.)—This is a short story of the “ Alice in 
Wonderland” type with musical interludes, in- 
tended to be recited to very young children. It is 
all about a little boy and girl who, after having 
been regaled with sweets to reduce them to the 
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New Publications 


necessary size, are introduced by a friendly mouse 
to Mouseland, where they see many remarkable 
sights. The character of the illustrations may be 
judged from the one we are here permitted to repro- 
duce. They are excellent examples of decoration, 
well drawn and full of “colour.” ‘The book is one 
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that should certainly be acquired by those who are 
interested in that particular phase of Black and 
White art which we, in England, associate, more 
especially, with the works of Walter Crane and of 
the Birmingham School. It is to be hoped that 
an English edition of the work may be published. 

Passé le Détroit. Par Gasriet Mourey. (Paris: 
Paul Ollendorff. Price 3 francs s5oc.).—English 
men and women are always curious and interested 
to see what impression they create upon the 
foreigner, while they do not take the unfavourable 
criticism they often hear very much to heart. In 
the work now before us we find that a most appre- 
ciative critic has been among us from across the 
Channel. Frenchmen are not, as a rule, supposed 
to know much about English Art, and in the quite 
modern phase of it they are believed to be lament- 
ably ignorant. 

But Mr. Mourey proves this to be not the case. 
In the book just written by him he discourses 

I 


pleasantly and instructively, not only about the 
Pre-Raphaelites, about Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown, Millais, Holman Hunt, Arthur 
Hughes, and of William Morris and Walter Crane, 
but he also writes of the Birmingham School, and 
of Ricketts and Charles Shannon, Anning Bell, and 
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Aubrey Beardsley, and of other book illustrators 
and decorators. Mr. Mourey is a graceful writer 
with a keen appreciation of Art and broad ideas 
thereon. His book is pleasantly written, and we 
can cordially recommend it to our readers. The 
cover is designed by R. Anning Bell. 
Pen-Drawing. By Eric Meape. (London: 
L. Upcott Gill. 2s. 6¢.)\—To find, on the chance 
opening of this book, “pen-drawers” used as a 
definition for draughtsmen who work with a pen, 
is a warning that style is not to be expected herein. 
But although you limit your expectations to dis- 
covering facts clearlyset forth, yet you are doomed 
to be disappointed. Example No. 9, for instance 
a half-tone block, with the high lights cut away, is 
vaguely described as “ a wash drawing ;” and com- 
pared with another half-tone to show that “the 
blending of the black and white is more brilliant” 
in the first instance, without (so far as you can 
discover), a single explanation of the half-tone 
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process, much less a reason given for the presence 
of masses of pure white in a “half-tone” block 
that has been worked on by hand. If this instance 
were by itself one might pardon it, but pages could 
be filled with similarly incomplete or incorrect 
utterances. ‘The constant reference to “ drawings 
being reduced to about a third of the size” is 
irritating ; and when, as it usually is, you find this 
precious bit of information given as the invariable 
scale for reduction, you feel that to call such in- 
formation inexact, is to be needlessly polite, 
especially as it is cited to excuse coarse lines 
on the original drawings. 

Nor does art criticism fare better than technical 
instruction: “A master of the 
grand style—Rubens—may pro- 
bably rouse the soul within us. 
A Doré perhaps may choose a 
theme that shocks us.” If this 
antithesis conveys any fact it is 
that Doré failed in his choice of 
themes, and Rubens, of all great 
artists, rouses our souls (whatever 
that may mean) by his subjects. 
Not merely is the exact contrary 
the truth, but it is not the sub- 
jects of either, but the superb 
artistry of Rubens and the incom- 
petent technique of Doré that 
decides their relative position. 

Nor is Mr. Eric Meade’s last 
word any more _illuminative. 
“ Owing,” he says, “to the dearth 
of English designers, both for 
press and industrial purposes, 
we are greatly dependent upon 
foreigners’ skill ;” and adds, “ un- 
fortunately the supply of capable 
pen artists is not equal to the 
demand.” A study of the publi- 
cations of a single week will dis- 
prove both these statements. 





logue of his excellent volumes leaves one wonder- 
ing how and why this came to be included among 
them. 

Lullabies of Many Lands. Collected by ALMA 
STRETTELL, with 77 [Illustrations by Emity 
J. Harpinc. (London: Geo. Allen.) — The 
literature of this book is entirely captivating. 
Miss Alma Strettell’s genius for felicitous para- 
phrase, from all sorts of out-of-the-way tongues, 
has long since been fully recognised ; it is hard to 
restrain from quotations of at least a dozen of these 
ideal cradle-songs. Miss Harding’s decorations 
are strangely unequal. The best are full of charm, 
and some betray considerable inventive power with 
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limit “capable” to a far more 
exact meaning than Mr. Meade 
usually demands from his adjec- 
tives, the second statement is no 





whit more true. In short, un- | 
pleasant although it is to dismiss | 
a handbook published by Mr. 
Upcott Gill with no word of 


praise, a glance through the cata- sgconp prize (comp. c xv.) 
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admirable judgment in massing the orna- ———— 
ment, yet this most important quality is 9 


wanting in others; notably in a majority > call “te ¢ le hone 

of the half-titles. Yet the full pages facing Gna cal a the cattle pour. , -s ; 

pages 10, 22, 34, 54, 110, 115, and 119, G]cross th pe’saryas 95 , 5 “4 »* — r werteres Che apie 
are so excellent, that one regrets an ap- oN ee ahnk ith 500” « mae’ oer hesang, 


preciative verdict must be slightly quali- 
fied. But the rhymes themselves, and the we 
best drawings, should suffice not merely 
to secure the book a permanent place on 
your shelves, but to provoke you to buy 





other copies for presentation to your 7 = 
friends. What gift more charming than — 
e ——————— 
these old-world lullabies, beautifully — 
phrased, beautifully printed, and daintily —= —— —— 
illustrated ? —= aa 
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WARDS IN “THE 4 
STUDIO” PRIZE COM- 
PETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A DINING-ROOM 
SIDE-BOARD IN CARVED OAK 
(A XXIII.). 


THE designing of modern furniture is, 
to a large extent, governed by the prevail- 
ing fashion. This is to be regretted, as 
it places the designer very much on the 
same footing with the costumier. The 
work of the furniture designer should be 
as much an expression of his individuality 
as should the work of the painter. Art in 
furniture will not exist until we throw over 
the trammels of Fashion, and, reverting to 
common-sense principles of constructive 
design, work out our own ideas of use and beauty 
in our own way. The designs which have been 
sent in this competition, while, in some in- 
stances, most excellently drawn and carefully con- 
sidered, lack the individuality that should be 
present in all Art-work. We fancy we have seen 
most of them before, or something very like them, 
in Tottenham Court Road. We know how difficult 
it is to persuade the designer to try his hand at 
original work. He says the “trade” will not 
accept his drawings unless they are made in the 
prevailing style. The trader contends that the 
public will not buy work unless it be in the 
“ Fashion,” and the public complains—a portion of 
it, at least—that it never sees anything really good 
and original in style for sale. 

It is the mission of Tuk Stupi0 to give a helping 
hand to those artists who would not be bound by 
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“SHADOW” 


the dictates of “ Trade” or of “ Fashion,” but who 
would be true to their own ideas of what is best ; 
so long as such ideas are sound and reasonable, and 
do not depend for their value on mere novelty. 

We award the Prizes as follows :— 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas), to Coyote (A. 
H. Moore, 25 Avenue Villas, Cricklewood, N.W.). 

The SEeconp PrizE (One guinea and a half) 
to Camelot (A. D. Hislop, 142 Holland Street, 
Glasgow). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
—Amber (Lionel Barrett, 15 Avenue Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.); Classic (L. F. Crane, 13 
Holland Street, Kensington, W.); Osiris (G. L. 
Morris, 773 Fulham Road, S.W.); Quercus B, 
(C. H. B. Quennell, 44 Foxley Road, North Brix- 
ton); and Swain (S. Wainwright, 147 Hall Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham). 
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DECORATIVE DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATE A SHORT 
Poem (B XVII.). 

We have had before, on more than one occasion, 
to lament the lack of ability on the part of our 
competitors to produce letters good in style and 
well drawn. Calligraphy is a most important 
factor in Art education, and appears to be at the 
present time almost untaught in our schools. In 
China, calligraphy is considered to be of the 
highest importance, and ranks, indeed, before that 
of drawing. The art of forming letters correctly 
and in good style is, actually, a species of drawing. 
A student who can write well, will soon be able to 
draw well. 

In the instances before us, we have many 
excellent designs which are spoiled by the evident 
inability of the artist to draw the letters correctly. 
In most cases, the decorative value of lettering as 
part of the design is ignored, and the drawing 
would gain greatly in effect by the absence 
of lettering altogether. This was not the 
case in fine medizval manuscripts. Let- 
tering and decoration combined to make 
an entirely satisfactory page. We would 
strongly impress upon our competitors the 
need of greater attention on their part to this 
branch of design. The decorated page in 
which picture and lettering shall absolutely 
harmonise and form one satisfactory whole 
is not to be accomplished without much 
consideration ; and, perhaps, some research. 
The designs to which the prizes have been 
awarded in this competition will appear in 
future numbers of THE Stupi0 as full-page 
illustrations. 

The First PrizE (One 
awarded to Fat (Kate Light, 12 Montague 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham). 

The SEconD PrizE (Half a guinea) to 
Miffi (P. Baxter, 129 Alexandra Road, 
Wimbledon). 

The Editor purchases the prize designs. 

Honourable mention is given to the fol- 
lowing :—Ardath (G. R. Quested, 11 Abbey 
Gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W.), ¢d/us- 
trated ; Alpha (E. Hatshek, 51 Fulham 
Park Gardens, S.W.); Audrey (W. E 
Shrimpton, 6 East Terrace, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea Park, S.W.); Adelaide (E. L. 
Appleby, 19 Spurstowe Road, Hackney) ; 
Babu (Miss M. B. Evans, The Red House, 
Bushey, Herts); Barve Rouge (P. H. Bate, 
Holburne Museum, Bath); Boss (Miss 
Fernie, 36 West Street, Scarborough) ; 


guinea) is 
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Boaz Venner Road, 


(Alice M. Hewitt, 11 
Sydenham); Silly Nuts (W. J. Stokoe, 55 
Delafield Road, Charlton, S.E.); Cephas (P. 
Browne, Kent Park, Clydesdale Street, Hamilton, 
N.B.) ; Conrad (H. C. Graff, Pontac, Westdown 
Road, Catford, S.E.); Cosmos (J. J. Witcombe, 
3 Belmont, Bath) ; Cactus (Francis M. Whitehead, 
Shustoke Vicarage, Coleshill, Birmingham) ; Dux 
(Nellie Harvey, Gowan Brae, Stirling, N.B.) ; 
Dantan (A. Jones, 23 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, 
S.W.), tllustrated ; Endeavour (F. W. Reckitt, Fair- 
lights, Headstone, Harrow); Zvelyn (Ernest H. 
Macandrew, 10 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, 
W.); Zarnest (F. E. Jackson, 28 Brudenell Mount, 
Hyde Park, Leeds), t//ustrated; Edina (A. A 
Gainley, 39 Raeburn Place, Edinburgh) ; /vedg- 
ling (Jean Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, 
Sheffield) ; Fairy Flower (B. C. Whiting, 9 Kent 
Terrace, Hanwell, W.); Franciscan (H. E. H. 
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Nelson, 85 New Cross Road, S.E.); Glenruther 
(A. Williamson, 8 Pentland Place, Main Street, 
Glasgow) ; Guinea-Pig (Bertha Smith, 24 Rectory 
Road, Stoke Newington, N.); Hans Pfaal (H. S. 
Adamson, 329 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow) ; Zyric 
(C. H. Walker, 4 Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hamp- 
stead) ; Minor (W. Roe, jun., 87 Bromfelde Road, 
Clapham); Juried (Florence M. Rudland, 4 
Edgbaston Road, Moseley, Birmingham) ; JZ. A. F. 
(Minnie A. Field, Penrhos, Chislehurst) ; AZy/on 
(Tesse Berridge, 24 Heathfield Road, Mill Hill 
Park) ; Won quis, sed quid (T. S. Galbraith, The 
Manse, Brighouse, Yorks); Vemo (Fanny Bunn, 
47 Beeches Road, West Bromwich); O. Ovion 
(Marion Reid, 58 Dennington Park, West Hamp- 
stead) ; Punch (F. E. Ashford, 68 Hampton Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham) ; Pekin (Mary C. Hous- 
ton, Coleraine, co. Derry); Pinus (R. J. Williams, 
564 Moseley Road, Birmingham); Rose Garden 
(M. H. Baillie Scott, The Red House, Douglas, 
Isle of Man); Rus (W. H. Legge, Ringmer, near 
Lewes); Sguirrel (E. Davy, Twyneham, Short- 
lands, Kent); Shadow (Zillah Taylor, Clarendon 
House, Clarendon Street, Nottingham), ¢//ustrated ; 
JI Try (Juliet Hensman, 52 Lower Sloane Street, 
S.W.); Zhalassa (Edith Richardson, The Gables, 
Newcastle) ; Zaurus (C. W. Crosby, 19 Gordon 
Square, W.C.); Zoddy (O. M. Pittman, 49 Stanley 
Gardens, Hampstead); Undine (Hilda Fairbairn, 
Hawley Lodge, Henley-on-Thames); Viking (Violet 
VI 
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M. Holden, Kingswood, Hockley Heath, near 
Birmingham) ; Zero (G. F. M. Hopkins, 1o Holy- 
well, Oxford) ; and Zanont (W. R. Booth, Severn 
View, Ironbridge, Salop). 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED LECTERN-FALL 
FOR CHURCH USE (C XV.). 

We award the Prizes as follows :— 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Effort (Roberta D. Tod, Grosvenor Lodge, East 
Dulwich Grove, S.E.). 

The Seconp PrizE (Half a guinea) to Cora 
(Edith Swinhoe, g Gloucester Walk, Campden 
Hill, W.). 

Both of these designs are illustrated. 
colourings selected by the competitors for working 
them are as follows :— 

Effort. The Pomegranates, Passion 
Leaves and large Cross in light green silk, outlined 
with gold thread, the Seeds of the pomegranates 
in knots of a darker shade of green silk. The re- 
mainder of the design, including the small crosses, 
to be worked in gold thread outlined with red silk. 

Cora. Leaves to be in three shades of yellow in 
long and short stitch. The stem in gold thread 
raised over string sewn with brown silk, the centre 
band and roses in four shades of pink in long and 
short stitch, centres raised yellow. I.H.S. in gold 
thread. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 


The 
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Badger (Miss M. Bergman, Girls’ Grammar School, 
Hitchin) ; Don Quixote (M. G. Buckle, Bidston 
Rectory, Birkenhead) ; Zvange/(Mrs. A. C. Powell, 
Townfield, Dorking) ; Flori/ine (Florence A. Francis, 
West Haven, Emscote, Warwick) ; Féstoon (Miss 
Couper, 14 Dalhousie Terrace, Edinburgh) ; J//os 
(N. R. Solly, Heathfield, Congleton) ; Zi// (Lillie 
G. M. Slater, Laurel Bank, Malton, Yorks) ; Zaméda 
(Miss L. Biddell, 32 The Grove, Boltons, S.W.) ; 
Mariota (Miss M. A. Balfour, Berstane, Kirkwall, 
N.B.) ; emo (A. Powell, 108 Burton Road, Lin- 
coln); and Woodstock (Ida Stubbs, Blaunston, 
Sandf ord Roa,d Moseley, Birmingham). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 


A Snow Scene (D VIII). 


The representation of snow is one of 
the most difficult subjects that can be 
set the photographer to satisfactorily 
accomplish. We have been highly 
pleased with the many excellent photo- 
graphs that have been sent us in this 
competition, and regret only that, in 
reproducing them, some of the very 
fine gradations of tone, which constitute 
much of the charm of the originals, 
have been lost in the “ process ” blocks. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is 
awarded to Jean de fils (H. Johnson, 
96 London Road, Nottingham). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) 
to Hollys (A. G. Cooke, 41 Clarence 
Road, Wood Green, N.). 

Honourable mention is given to the 
following :—Amy (E. A. White, Hotel 
Caspar Badoutt, S. Moritz Dorf, Swit- 
zerland) ; Bedern (M. K. Commeline, 
The Minster Yard, York), //ustrated ; 
Bat (E. W. Spawton, North Cave, East 
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142 Upperthorpe, Sheffield); Platinum (W. B. 
Dart, 10 Selbourne Place, Minehead); Sphinx 
(T. C. Warbury, 8 Porchester Terrace, W.); Zott 
(T. J. Hibbert, 28 Rampton Road, Sheffield) ; 
Topsy (T. G. Hibbert, 28 Rampton Road, Shef- 
field), i//ustrated ; Thickthorn (Millicent Gurney, 
Thickthorn, Norwich); Zad/ie (W. Northwood, 
Wordsley, Stourbridge, Staffs) ; Ushaw (J. H. Chap- 
man, Ushaw College, Durham); and Wordsworth 
(W. C. Hemmons, 8 Berkeley Square, Clifton, 
Bristol). 

The photograph illustrated on page 34, which 
was sent us in this competition, is an interesting 
example of what may be done by the camera in 
moonlight. The competitor informs us that the 
time of exposure he gave to the plate was two hours. 
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Yorkshire); Boreas (Mariel Vander- been fool 
kindere, 26 Rue de Beau Lite, Brus- a 
sels, Belgium); Great Sankey (C. B. Inthe pated ofa minute:f} 
Aylward, Great Sankey, near Warring- | mourn not that the 
ton) ; Hydro (J. Carpenter, 60 Oldhill des olate 
Street, Clapton, N.E.) ; He/vellyn (Miss Ave ores. than I, | 
H. N. Cunningham, Liberton House, But that you sorrow 


Midlothian), i//ustrated; Iron (W. J. 
Hewitt, Hodge Bower, Ironbridge, 
Salop); JZightfoot (H. H. Power, 5 
Carlton Place, Teignmouth); Za Weige 
(B. Lintott, Horsham); Mix JZ. (H. 
Irving, Darwen, Lancs.) ; JVe//ie (Katie 
H{urse, Beacon Court, Crowborough, 
Sussex); Vix J/. (Annie J. Hoyles, 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


“ Forecasts of the Royal Academy in- 
terest me even less than the show itself,” 
said a young “ décadent” painter to the 

Lay Figure. “I never care for the May Meetings 
at Burlington House, or at Exeter Hall. Indeed, I 
never go to the summer show at the R.A.” 

“T see you prefer old masters to middle-aged ! 
Well, it is hard to hear one’s more successful 
praised,” an elderly painter observed. 

“ That is not the reason,” the “ décadent” replied 
hastily. ‘I have found my audience, but not at 
Burlington House.” 

“T know,” said the journalist ; “they think you 
improper and a proof of advanced ideas. So 
Clapham and Tooting, Little Pedlington and the 
Colonies, proclaim you the coming man and buy 
your work, though they prefer not to be suspected 
of understanding it.” 

“Tt does not appear as if Art always progressed,” 
said the elderly artist. ‘The Impressionists were 
bad enough, but really the school of Beardsley is 
more irritating. No! (he went on, unheeding a 
protest); I can, and do, admire some of that 
erratic artist’s work, but his imitators sadden me.” 

“‘T believe Art is about to redeem the ‘picture’ 
once more,” said the journalist. “ It is odd to see 
how the genius of a period finds various mediums 
for its expression—now frescoes, now paintings, and 
then perhaps metal-work or pottery.” 

“Yes ; it looks as if modern painters were about 
to pluck up heart and dare bigger things,” said the 
man with a clay pipe. ‘Courage is an important 
factor in Art ; you cannot expect to achieve success 
in fresco, if you only attempt cabinet pictures.” 

“TI hope to see the Poster lead the way to a 
change in the permanent advertisement,” said the 
journalist. ‘‘ Why should every blank wall of a 
warehouse or shop bear merely gigantic lettering ? 
Good mural paintings, or bold mosaics, after well- 
planned designs, would surely attract more atten- 
tion and secure the publicity commerce delights 
““A good idea,” said the Lay Figure; “one 
might begin with sign-boards—indeed, I have seen 
a capital sketch-design for one. Then shop-fronts 
could do much; those two admirable panels by 
Harry Bates each side of a confectioner’s door- 
way in Kensington High Street, show how easily 
bas-relief lends itself to commercial use.” 

“T saw lately in Paris,” said the “ décadent,” “a 
lot of colour high-reliefs—modern figures advertis- 
ing cheap drapery houses, watches, and other things ; 
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awfully bad, but suggesting something all the same.” 

“If stained-glass windows can be turned into 
placards,” said the man with a Liberty silk tie, “ why 
not adapt some of the beautiful Della Robbia 
schemes to commercial ends ?” 

“Tt is easy for us, who are interested in Art, to 
suggest all these changes,” said the Lay Figure. 
‘* They can be designed all right—we have plenty of 
capable artists—and they could be easily carried 
out by plenty of capable processes, and, I think, 
the public would approve ; but the middleman bars 
the way. The taste of the buyer for the trade, or 
the commercial traveller, these are our worst 
enemies, especially the trade buyer.” 

“Yes, because least suspected,” said the jour- 
nalist, “he is the irresponsible censor of Art. We 
see how angry playwrights are with a censor of 
plays ; but every manufactory has its censor of Art, 
who alters, degrades, or flatly refuses to produce 

xcellent designs submitted to him.” 

“Not quite all,” said the Lay Figure; ‘‘a few 
notable instances must exist to the contrary, other- 
wise how would the good things be made that are 
in all our shops to-day ? ” 

“T suspect in almost every case, if a good thing 
be made for ordinary sale, and not to a special 
order of the shopkeeper, who has often excellent 
taste, we should find that it was a partner of the 
firm producing it who was responsible for it ; not 
the clerk, promoted from office-boy to arbiter 
elegantiarium, who strangles Art in its birth.” 

“You always lose your temper over these 
officials,” said the journalist. 

“‘TIs it possible to do otherwise,” said the Lay 
Figure, “when you know many designers, and 
see their schemes, practical as well as beautiful, 
rejected by a vulgar taste that. seeking for profit 
only, often enough misses that also, so persistently 
commonplace are its ideals? What right has a person 
of no natural taste, or artificially acquired culture, 
to decide on questions of Art? Let him criticise 
their cost of reproduction, their method, and every 
practical detail; there we accept his opinion. But 
when he poses as an Art critic, not the most 
incompetent journalist who ever gleefully blundered 
through a column of ridiculous paragraphs about 
paintings, is so preposterously absurd as this ‘trade 
buyer,’ or what ever you care to call him. For 
his absurdities are done in the dark. Did people 
of taste realise that one such man can do more 
active mischief in a year than the President of the 
Royal Academy could undo, he would be hunted 
out from obscurity and gibbeted.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 




















THE EDITOR’S ROOM 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Le Morte d@ Arthur, Illustrated by AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. Vol. II. (London: J. M. Dent & 


Co.)—In noticing the completion of this sumptuous 
book, it would be tempting to discuss the work of 
the singularly talented artist whose name must 
always be associated with it. Despite the many 
directions in which he has experimented since this 
began to be issued, and with full recognition of the 
greater originality of many of these later drawings, 
yet one deliberately prefers this on the whole, for 
among the hundreds of designs herein are evidence 
of nearly all Mr. Beardsley’s best intentions, and 
little of the morbid fantasy which has at times 
outraged the canons of art and humanity alike. 
Whether you like it or not, it is by way of being 
epoch-making, nearly all decorative black and 
white since, not only here but on the Continent 
and in America, has been more or less influenced 
by him ; and, having granted so much, if for good or 
evil, you have granted that he has in his own way 
left a permanent mark on the “ black and white ” 
work of his day, as no single artist since Rossetti 
has done in equal degree. No historian of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century will 


that met the eye of those entering by the end door 
of the building. Their huge size is somewhat 
against their use as framed pictures ; but whether 
kept in a portfolio, or hung on the walls, they are 
worth possessing. Unfortunately the set, which 
costs £6 10s., may not be broken, so that the large 
number of people who would willingly choose a few 
examples are doomed to be disappointed. The 
style of the majority may be easily suggested, by 
saying that they are not unlike plates from 
L’Estampe Original, only four to six times the 
size. 

Macmillan’s Literary Readers, Parts 1., I1., III. 
Illustrated by CHARLES Rostnson. (London : 
Macmillan & Co.)—It is not often one has the 
opportunity of criticising school-books as works of 
art, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, first copies 
of these little volumes will be appreciated and 
carefully preserved by collectors. For the naiveté 
and direct humour of their illustrations, the fecund 
invention they display, combined with the exag- 
geration that appeals to a child’s fancy, are all 
brought into the field of art by a very pleasant 
personality of line and a really admirable sense of 


decoration. An illustrated paper on the work of 





be able to talk of the illustration of 
the period without reference to 
Aubrey Beardsley, and when you 
think of the other artists who are 
absolutely essential in such a record, 
it is not easy to find one who modi- 
fied the work of his contemporaries 
to anything like the same extent. 

A set of very powerful lithographs, 
L’Estampe Murale, sold in this 
country by E. Bella, 113 Charing 
Cross Road, are the largest and in 
some respects the most important 
lithographs the present revival of that 
long-neglected craft has offered. They 
include over a dozen subjects, most 
in monochrome, by Besnard, Willette, 
Raffaelli, Dillon, and other well-known 
Parisian artists. Visitors to the huge 
exhibition of Ze Zivre, at the Palais 

















des Industries, last autumn, will re- 











member that they were being printed 
at a press which was the first item 
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this clever young artist will shortly appear in THE 
STUDIO, in which we hope to show examples of 
Mr. Robinson’s characteristic designs. 

Die Berliner Goldschmiede-Zunft, von ihrem 
Entstehen bis sum Jahre 1800. By FRIEDRICH 
SARRE. (Berlin: J. A. Stargardt.)—The beautiful 
art of the worker in gold must ever be full of fasci- 
nation were it for zesthetic reasons alone ; but here 
in this history of the Goldsmiths Company of 
Berlin, there is, in addition to the purely artistic 
merits of the subject, much that will appeal to the 
student of history, and to all those who are inte- 
rested in the rise and development of these great 
commercial guilds of which we in England have in 
our City Companies so many splendid examples. 
The opening pages of Herr Sarre’s sumptuous book 
contain a vivid picture of the restless struggle 
between the German State authorities on the one 
hand and the municipalities on the other, which 
marked the end of the Middle Ages, and reached 
its height about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One Kurfiirst, or Reigning Prince, after 
another used his almost unlimited powers to 
restrict and hamper the corporate spirit by means 
of “reforming” the various Guilds, and it was not 


until the reign of Friedrich William I. that certain 
‘general privileges for the Guilds and Crafts of the 
Brandenburg electorate” were granted. ‘This pro- 
clamation was ratified shortly after by Joachim II., 
and the Goldsmiths Company of Berlin and 
Cologne was regularly constituted in the year 1555. 
A facsimile of the quaint old document, setting 
forth the objects of the corporation, and bearing 
the signatures and trade-marks of the twenty-three 
master goldsmiths, founders of the Guild, is not 
the least interesting feature of Herr Sarre’s work, 
which deals at considerable length in the succeeding 
chapters with the history of the Company and with 
German goldsmiths’ work generally up to the end 
of last century. One chapter is devoted to an ex- 
planation of the makers’ marks to be found on 
existing work ; another gives a complete chrono- 
logical list of the goldsmiths established in Berlin 
from 1462 to 1800, with copious biographical notes 
in the case of the more famous craftsmen, such as 
Bernhardt Quippe, Daniel Mannlich, Christian 
Lieberkiihn, and Johann Daniel Sandrart. Four 
copper-plate portraits of celebrated Court gold- 
smiths and jewellers, and ten photographs of gold 
work by well-known masters, together with nume- 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. B XVIII.) ‘‘BRAIN FEVER" 
rous small blocks, serve to illustrate Herr Sarre’s 
volume ; while Joseph Sattler (with whose works 
the readers of THE Stupio were lately made 
familiar) has etched an excellent frontispiece, show- 
ing the interior of a Berlin goldsmith’s workshop at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

Old English Embroidery: its Technique and 
Symbolism. By Frances and HuGH MarsHALt. 
(London: Horace Cox.)—An_ excellent 
worthy of the most careful perusal by all who are 
interested in the revival of artistic embroidery. If 
we would permit ourselves to give more attention 
to the study of the magnificent Art-needlework 
produced in this country in past ages, we might be 
a little less contented with the feeble productions 
displayed in our drawing-rooms at the present 
day. Seriously to pursue Art in any of its phases 
is not a holiday pastime. To produce work of any 
true value, the needleworker must, equally with 
the wood-carver and the painter, give her most 
serious attention to understand and conquer the 
many difficulties which surround the subject. It 
is as much a “life’s work” to become an artist in 
needlework, as it is to become one in paints and 
canvas. The Applied Arts fail to waken in us, as 
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book, 


a nation, the lively interest we display in the 
Pictorial Arts, because we seem unable to realise 
their importance. We are content to surround 
ourselves with work of a purely amateur character 
in matters of decoration, which we should not 
tolerate for a moment in painting and sculpture. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that in the 
course of time this state of things may be remedied, 
and that students with artistic tendencies may find 
it to their advantage to make themselves masters 
of the Art-crafts. In the meantinic, such works as 
the one now under review are of value, as they help 
us to realise how far we fall short of a reasonable 
perfection. The illustration of a piece of sixteenth- 
century tapestry, which we are permitted. by the 
courtesy of the publisher to reproduce (page x), 
is one of the many charming ones with which the 
book is embellished. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN POR A CARDBOARD 
STATIONERY Box. (A XXIV.) 


A very successful competition, including several 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. B XVIII.) *jocus”’ 


excellent drawings. Had the lettering of the 
Hobgoblin design been equal to the rest of the 
work it would have received the First Prize. 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded 
to Gaffer (G. Wilson, 52 Hogarth Road, Earl’s 
Court, S.W.). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea and a half) to 
Hobgoblin (Isabel Whitgreave, Burton Manor, 
Stafford). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Balcombe (C. G. Walker, 37 Heathfield Park, 
Willesden Lane, N.W.); Zaddie (E. A. Arnold, 
82 Woodside Green, South Norwood); Care 
Diem (Juliet Hensman, 52 Lower Sloane Street, 
S.W.); Zdina (A. A. Gamley, 39 Raeburn Place, 
Edinburgh); Zdri (E. Richardson, The Gables, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne); Hyacinth (A. C. Eaton, 
88 Spencer Street, Burslem, Staffs.) ; Hops (Louis 
Bircumshaw, 26 Lausanne Road, Hornsey); Ziver 
(W. Rowe, 87 Bromfelde Road, Clapham); Max 
29 Avonmore Road, West 


(Annie C. Campbell, 2 
Kensington) ; Ow/ (M. Ayrton, Abbot’s Rock, 
Graham, 2 Leslie Place, 


Chester); Python (T. 
Edinburgh) ; Stick-in-the-Mud (Edith Davey, care 
of A. Webster, Lindum Road, Lincoln); Wad/ace 


Prize Competitions 


(T. S. Galbraith, Brighouse, York); Waterdily 
(C. A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street, Kidderminster) ; 
and lWid/(J. A. Atkins, 20 Portland Place, Carlisle). 


CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR THE BORDER OF A 
PRINTED Pace. (B XVIII.) 

So many drawings of nearly equal merit have 
been received in this competition that it has been 
no easy task to allot the prizes. The limits of our 
pages preclude the reproduction of more than one 
or two of the many designs sent in. Several 
others, quite equal in artistic qualities with those 
illustrated, would have been included had space 
permitted. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Ceolnoth (H. C. Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown 
Road, Catford, S.E.). 

The SEconD Prize (Half a guinea) to Chalks 
(Florence Phillips, 5 North Avenue, Clarendon 
Park, Leicester). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Agua (Mabel Syrett, 113 Ashley Gardens, West- 
minster, S.W.) ; Blaé (Nellie Benson, College Hall, 
Byng Place, W.C.); Brain fever (S. B. Wainwright, 
147 Hall Road, Handsworth, Birmingham) ; 
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Bashsa (H. S. Adamson, 329 Sauchichall Street, 
Glasgow) ; Bruce (Clara E. Byrd, 111 Anderton 
Road, Spatkbrook, Birmingham); C%ritho (C. 
Thompson, Gernersgade 7, Copenhagen 4 K, 
Denmark) ; Cambridge (Eunice E. Bloxcidge, The 
Hollies, Shustoke, Coleshill, Birmingham) ; Comach 
(Constance M. Christie, The Laurels, Old Colwyn, 
N. Wales); Daffodi/ (Clara Hill, 14 Clarendon 
Square, Leamington); Dux (Nellie Harvey, Gowan- 
brae, Stirling, N.B.); Zag (C. H Walker, 
4 Villas-on-Heath, Hampstead); Zéor (L. T. 
Taylor, 9 St. Oswald’s Terrace, Fulford, York) ; 
Endeavour (F. W. Reckitt, Fairlights, Headstone 
Road, Harrow); Fag (Florence A. Eaden, Broad 
Meadow, Russell Road, Moor Green, Birming- 
ham); Gesa (G. C. Gaskin, Olton, Warwickshire) ; 
Greensleeves (Mrs. Frank Teed, The Ferns, Grove 
Road, Denmark Hill, S.E.) ; Gilberton (A. J. 
Moore, 6 Seymour Villas, Anerley) ; Guster (T. C. 
Lawrence, The Oaks, Stoneygate, Leicester); Gesso 
(Ada Clegg, 25 Alfred Place, Bedford Square, 
W.C.) ; Hild (A. Benson, 15 Lansdowne Crescent, 
Bath); Honeysuckle (Amy Page, 99 Gough Road, 
Edgbaston) ; /Jocus (L. Parker, 38 Arnold Street, 
Lowestoft); AZi//ie (Millie Saul, 32 Dancer Road, 
XIV 





Fulham, S.W.); 44.4. F. (Minnie A. Field, 
Penrhos, Chislehurst) ; PAz/omel (E. L. Pattison, 
St. Mary’s, Holmesdale Road, Hampton Wick) ; 
Princess Mary (Ethel M. Kendall, 130 Lennard 
Road, Beckenham) ; Punch (L. S. Joyce, Poplar 
Avenue, Edgbaston, Birmingham) ; Puffin (W. A. 
Steward, 11 Dartmouth Park Avenue, Highgate, 
N.); Snowdrop-(Ethel M. Baumer, 67 Boundary 
Road, N.W.); S¢. Benet (F. M. Bennett, Grove 
House, Twickenham) ; Spruce Cone (L. E. Forteath, 
Newton, Elgin, N.B.); Zvojan (E. P. Roberts, 
Sussex House, Grove Lane, S.E.) ; Zadpole (Lettie 
Thomson, Brooklyn, Solihull, Birmingham) ; Zeddie 
(Ada M. Williams, Walcott, Shaa Road, East 
Acton, W.); Waterlily (W. Rowe, 87 Bromfelde 
Road, Clapham, S.W.); and Waterlily A. (C. A. 
Allen, 50 Lorne Street, Kidderminster). 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED PATTERN TO BE 
EMPLOYED AS A POWDERING UPON A PoRTIBRE 
oR Curtain. (C XVI.) 

The drawings for this competition are much 
less satisfactory than those usually received in this 
series. The competitors do not appear to have 
grasped the capabilities of the subject. A closer 
study of the fine “ powdering” designs in use in 
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the brocades and hangings of the Middle Ages, 
as shown in illuminated MSS., would have aided 
the designers in realising the importance and 
value of the competition. Small flowers semi- 
naturalistically treated, nondescript patterns without 
proportion and balance of form, are ill adapted 
for such work. Among our modern illustrators, 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley and Mr. R. Anning Bell 
have been the most successful in seizing, without 
slavish copy of ancient work, the spirit which 
underlaid it. The subject is a fine one, much 
neglected, it is to be feared, in our Art schools, 
but one which would well repay greater attention 
on the part of Art students. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Stick-in-the-Mud (Edith M. Davey, care of A. 
Webster, Lindum Road, Lincoln). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Fisher 
(Rosa J. English, Blenheim House, Alcester Road, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Banshee (Beatrice A. Waldram, 6 The Parade, 
Rymmes Park, Edmonton) ; C/ock (F. E. Paddison, 
Ingleby, Lincoln); Harebe// (Mabel Brindley, 
Parkstone, Dorset); Pup (Julia Birt, 28 rue de 


Madrid, Paris); Zu/ip (Edith Durie, 1 Queen’s 
Ferry Gardens, Edinburgh); Wa Pa Ba (Beatrice 
N. Graham, 35 Prince’s Gate, S.W.); and JV¢roet 
(A. T. Griffiths, Bank View, Link Top, Malvern). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. GROUPS OF 
FARMYARD Pouttry. (D IX.) 


Some clever snap-shots have been forwarded in 
this competition. The competitors are rather 
fewer than usual, but doubtless the difficulty of 
the subject deterred many from attempting it. 
Excellent as some of the photographs arg in 
themselves, the best are, unfortunately, scarcely of 
a character to make good process blocks, and we 
have refrained therefore from illustrating them. 
We award the Prizes, however, as follows :— 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Le Dindon (B. Lintott, Horsham). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Peachick 
(Rev. G. W. Peacocke, Carnmoney, Belfast). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Clough (Annie J. Hoyles, 142 Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield) ; Za//ie (W. Northwood, Stourbridge) ; 
FTonestas (F. Massey, Penrhyn, Cornwall); and 
Anchora (Ellen M. Smithes, Eveley, Liphook, 
Hants). 
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The Lay Figure in Paris 


HE LAY FIGURE IN PARIS. 


“Tr is most interesting to see the 
results of the Parisian movement to- 
wards English Decorative Art,” said the 

Lay Figure as it took what it fondly believed to 
be a very French déjeuner with its friends, out- 
side a café in the “ Boul’ Mich’,” as_ students 
love to call that busy thoroughfare. 

“What do you mean by Decorative Art?” 
said an American ; “ surely all Art should be, in 
its essence, decorative.” 

“*What else can you call pattern-making,” said 
the man with a clay pipe (for the while the man 
with a “ Petit Caporal” cigarette, since even his 
patriotic self-sufficiency was not strong enough to 
permit him to puff his clay in Paris). “If this 
crude drawing and colouring wishes to be taken as 
Art at all, it needs some complacent adjective.” 

“‘T don’t agree with you there,” said the Ameri- 
can; “you Britons tried to copy French methods, 
with a very few successes ; but you were too timid, 
as a rule, and induced to compromise matters. 
In this symbolical decorative stuff, however, you 
really are very fine indeed. If it must exist, you 
at least deserve the credit of originating it.” 

“ Really,” said the Lay Figure, “it is a new 
sensation not to be apologetic when hearing com- 
parisons between French and English Art. I think 
now that Paris flatters us by imitation, we may 
be proud of our movement. Somebody wrote, the 
other day, a lament over the death of the zsthetes. 
The wsthetes may be dead, if so, nobody has 
missed, or will miss, them; but the tendency to- 
wards fine convention in colour plan, and meaning, 
was never so marked. Look at both Salons, for 
instance, with space devoted to all sorts of things— 
carpets, wall-papers, tiles, pottery, glass, book- 
binding, and the rest; and see how the designer 
is gradually asserting his claim to be an artist.” 

“Or rather that the artists are dabbling in these 
various crafts for fun—either without profit, or 
else obtaining fancy prices for the moment,” said 
the American. “Like your Arts and Crafts, it is 
most encouraging—to artists—but only affects 
indirectly the real output of the nation.” 

“The Champ de Mars this year,” said the Lay 
Figure, “is like an Arts and Crafts seen through 
French spectacles.” 

“Yet I prefer English decoration on the 
whole,” said the man with a Liberty tie. ‘These 
rival attempts are full of style and fancy, better, 
or at least more daring, colour ; but they miss the 
true inwardness of our own work.” 
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“Don’t crow too loudly!” said the American ; 
“ Paris will soon catch you up now it has started.” 

The Lay Figure smiled. ‘I fear it may take too 
long a step, and just miss the sublime,” it said. 
‘Look at that fireplace in the Salon, with realistic 
serpents as large as life, by way of a fender ; a huge 
wall lining of coloured glass on a silver background 
apparently, and gilt metal flames spreading over 
the leaded witrail. C'est magnifique mais ce n'est 
pas [ Art.” 

“That is all very well,” the American replied ; 
“and I grant you the wall-papers, and all-over 
designs generally, are very naive paraphrases of 
Morris and Voysey ; still the panels and frescoes 
are already better, far better.” 

“ Yes,” said the Lay Figure. “There the French 
genius for mural decoration, which we have no 
opportunity even to experiment in, comes out 
finely ; but even there the structures they intend 
to adorn are often poor in shape. Look at that 
over-mantel with barometers at each side ; the idea 
is not bad, but the ideal of Tottenham Court Road 
rules its woodwork, and the panels are inspired by 
the Christmas card at its feeblest.” 

“Tt is true that the French are essentially classic, 
and ourselves romantic,” the man with a clay pipe 
broke in. “Therefore I doubt if this pseudo- 
Gothic movement will last very long ; but while it 
does, it may achieve a good deal.” 

“Ts it not that we shall all prize classic simplicity, 
in phrase or form, more than any jewelled splen- 
dour of décadent luxury?” said the Lay Figure. 
“For years some of us have felt that the new cen- 
tury would see a return to the purest classic ideals.” 

“You mean urns and Roman temples, without 
much colour, and no all-over patterns,” said the 
American ; “if so, I say keep where we are.” 

“No, a thousand times no,” said the Lay 
Figure ; “ better the Welby Pugin, or Eastlake, 
nay, the least queenly ‘Queen Anne’ than the 
feeble echo of an already worn-out Renaissance. 
No, not that ; what I understand by ‘classic’ is a 
quiet and superbly artistic way of using colour and 
line; you remember how Mr. Whistler used to 
decorate his exhibitions ; they were essentially in a 
classic style if you like, discreet, yet full of power.” 

** But it takes a Whistler to make such a simple 
thing artistic,” the American said, unguardedly. 

“ Exactly,” broke in the Lay Figure; “it does 
take a great deal of knowledge, and more than 
knowledge, to be simply perfect, and yet perfectly 
simple. You see we may still have to learn a little 
more about the true principles of decoration.” 

THE Lay FIGURE. 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Alphabets. By E. F. Strance. (London: 
George Bell & Sons. 8s. 6d. net.)—No subject is 
more important to the decorative artist than the 
right placing and consistent choice of lettering. 
Whether it occurs as a mere title to a page of 
illustration, or as an inscription upon a monu- 
mental slab, the knowledge and care required for 
the execution of successful lettering are not less 
than for a masterly treatment of floral or 
animal forms. Every one is ready to admit that 
study is essential to a right understanding of the 
proportions of a human figure, but 


cleverly invented page of letters we are permitted 
to reproduce here. A few “horrid examples” are 
included, and many American alphabets, some 
of which may fail to satisfy points in style. But 
the wealth of good lettering of all periods thus 
brought together, should render the book essential 
to all students of art. 

Impressioni dal Vero. Disegni de Achille Formis. 
(Milan & London: G. Ricordi & Co.)—A port- 
folio of crayon studies of landscape, apparently drawn 
upon process paper and reproduced in facsimile. The 
studies may be purchased separately at a low price, 
and should prove attractive copies for students. 


lettering, as Dogberry himself said in 
other words, is supposed to come by 
nature. In this book, Mr. Strange has 


not been primarily concerned with the 


history of the Roman and Gothic cha- 
racters which are the basis for all styles + 
in use to-day so far as the English 


language is concerned, but rather in 


showing the structural forms of all sorts 
of alphabets in use for centuries past. 
The two hundred illustrations represent 


complete alphabets where possible, and 


specimens of applied lettering from the 
most varied sources. 
In earlier books, when the original 


characters were lacking to complete the 


needful twenty-six, the draughtsman 
supplied the gaps from his own inven- e 
tion ; here nothing is given without the 


authority of genuine examples to sup- 


port it. So far as we know, no book 
in any language has limited its subject 
to the actual shape of the letters, and 
yet covered so wide a field. For Mr. 7 
Strange is little concerned with ornament 
added to the forms, but has been keen o O So a NI) 
to detect variations in the structural 
‘ & 
shapes of the letter itself; hence he 
may be warmly congratulated upon the 
production of a text-book of lasting Fl DC D CFG ri | 
value to all classes of artists and 
craftsmen. Not the least interesting 
contributions are specially designed J al L_MN OPQ., 


alphabets, by Messrs. Selwyn Image, 


F. York-Powell, and C. Voysey, whose DESIGNED By C. VOYSEY FROM “ALPHABETS” (G. BELL AND SONS) 
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WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF A 
MIDDLE-cLAss DRAWING-Room. 
(A XXV.) 

WE are surprised to find that this competition 
has not been a popular one, the few drawings that 
have been sent us lacking, for the most part, artistic 
qualities. There are indeed only two which can 
claim to be of any merit whatever, and neither of 
these is entirely satisfactory. 

Under the circumstances we have decided, very 
much to our regret, to withhold the prizes in this 
competition. We feel quite sure that the subject 
is one for which very many of our competitors 
would be able to send good drawings, and for this 
reason it is our intention to renew the competition 
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at a later date, when the value of the prizes will be 
doubled. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Brainfever (Shirley Wainwright, 147 Hall Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham); and Shargar (H. 
F. T. Cooper, 62 Vassal Road, North Brixton, 
S.W.). 

In referring to the two designs to which we give 
honourable mention, we should like to say in 
respect to the one by “ Brainfever” that it is an 
excellent drawing, and shows a _ considerable 
amount of talent of draughtsmanship; but the 
scheme which our competitor has adopted is lack- 
ing in general artistic qualities. The idea of a 
‘‘Cosy Corner” is a good one when it can be 
properly carried out, but in this instance the 
corner would be far from cosy or even comfort- 
able, the narrow seats and the open rail at the 
back of the sitter, together with the unpleasant 
projection of the mantel-shelf 
over the seats, would render it 
a spot to be avoided by the 
comfort-seeker. The curtain 
behind the door is a_ useful 
adjunct to some rooms, but 
should not be supported by a 
heavy bracket from _ below, 
which interferes with the folds 
of the curtain, but by a bracket 
from above, or, better still, a 
chain from the ceiling. The 
furniture selected for reproduc- 
tion is of a very commercial 
type. 

The drawing by “ Shargar” 
exhibits somewhat more artistic 
taste than that of “ Brainfever.” 
A pleasant, though not entirely 
original, scheme of colouring is 
noted, but we object to the very 
ugly and tiny fireplace, and 
would suggest to the competi- 
tor that a little more care in 
carrying out the drawing is de- 
sirable. 


A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING OF 
A Group OF FIGURES. 
(B XIX.) 

The First PRIZE ( One guinea) 
is awarded to Qui// (Hanslip 
Fletcher, 7 Milner Street, Isling- 
ton, N.). 

“ YAMAS ” The SeconD Prize (Haff a 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP, C XVII.) 


guinea) to Hilda (Hilda G. Cowham, 6 Dor'cote 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Alige (Alice E. Newby, 34 Huron Road, Upper 
Tooting); Ahem (Charles Pears, Market Place, 
Pontefract) ; Butter Basket (T. B. Burton, Toll 
Gavel, Beverley); Bertie (Hilda R. Dix, 2 Berke- 
ley Crescent, Bristol) ; Bogie (Harold Oakley, 2 
Foothill Road, Loughboro’) ; Black Smith (Marion 
K. Grey, Escowbeck, Caton, Lancaster) ; Clarion- 
ette (Mary C. Palethorpe, g Colginth Chambers, 
Colginth Street, Liverpool); Zgo (E. G. Ord, 26 
Ridley Street, Newcastle) ; Zndian Jnk (J. S. Alder- 
son, 1 Market Place, Rugby); Zenwade (N. M. 
Gepp, 14 Woburn Square, W.C.); Zoo (Margaret 
E. Bayliss, Market Place, Wednesbury) ; Paw (A. 
W. Prior, 35 Narcissus Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W.); Patrick (Emily A. Peake, 16 Pencester 
Road, Dover); Pencil (H. Watson, 37 Guildford 
Street, South Lambeth Road, S.E.); Queer Feller 
(T. C. Lawrence, The Oaks, Stoneygate, Leices- 
ter); Zerpersie (H. J. Stuart Brown, Egremont, 
Cambuslang, N.B.); and Zechnigue (H. Walton, 
82 Horton Road, Bradford, Yorks). 








** SILVERDALE 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED PORTFOLIO COVER. 
(C XVII.) 


The First Prize (Oxe guinea) is awarded to 
Yamas (Annie K. T. Windraw, 184 Monument 
Road, Edgbaston). 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/f a guinea) to Silver- 
dale (Sophie Pumphrey, Woodstock Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham). 

Honourable mention is given to Da (Ada Wor- 
ters, Thoresby, Shortlands). 

We give the colourings of these. 

Yamas.—A conventional floral design of flowers 
and leaves to be executed on a black background, 
the leaves to be worked in sage green, the flowers 
and buds in a graduated shade from sage green to 
yellow. 

Silverdale.—Marine design with groundwork of 
yellow linen, panel in centre, blue on watered 
silk. Seaweed border in greens and warm golds, 
blue centre stems, lined in by brown golds worked 
in button-hole stitch to fasten on silk panel, 
yellow pods in satin stitch. At top of panel are 
blue green Portuguese men-of-war, the sail-like 
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Awards in ‘The Studio” Prize Competitions 


membrane is worked with cream ground and lines 
over warm gold. Jelly-fish in centre worked with 
felling stitch, white at top and yellow at base, orna- 
mented with white French knots. ‘ Mallard 
twisted floss ” to be used. 

Da.—A design to represent daffodils, to be 
worked on a buff ground, the leaves shading from 
dark to light grey, the flowers in shading from 


HON. MENTION (COMP. C XVII.) 


orange to very pale yellow, the leaves and petals 
having a gold edge. The lettering worked in out- 
line with gold. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Avis (Edith M. Porter, 24 Frant Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells) ; Agua (Mabel Syrett, 113 Ashley 
Gardens, S.W.); Boss (Miss Fernie, 36 West 
Street, Scarboro’) ; F/utterby (M. T. Hunt, South- 
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wood, Torquay) ; H. 2B. (Miss Bartlett, 26 Hagley 
Road, Birmingham) ; Haze/ Nut (Ada K. Hazell, 
Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey); /éx (S. Annie 
Willis, 4 Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth); Madge 
(Alice Talbot, Ashford Road, Tenterden, Kent) ; 
St. George (L. Nicholetts, Woodland Villa, Byfleet 
Road, Weybridge); Viga (Miss Bliss Sanders, 
2 Cathcart Road, South Kensington); and 
Whiting (Miss E. Durie, 1 
Queensferry Gardens, Edin- 
burgh). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
NATURE. 


StruDy OF A FLOWERING 
Prant. (D X.) 


We award the prizes as 
follows :— 

The First Prize (One 
guinea) to Nandana (J. C. 
Smith, Nandana, Penrith). 

The Seconp Prize (Hay 
a guinea) to Bladud (Walter 
Rossiter, 5 Pulteney Street, 
Bath). 

Two very excellent photo- 
graphs of orchids and sun- 
flowers have been sent in, 
but unaccompanied by any 
coupon or pseudonym. 

Honourable mention is 
given to the following :— 
Ancestor (no coupon sent); 
Adel (T. A. Hirst, Adel 
Towers, near Leeds); Camera 
(J. S. Reeve, 14 Load 
Street, Bewdley, Worces- 
tershire) ; Flora (J. Carpen- 
ter, 60 Hill Street, Clapton, 
N.E.); Grendon (Miss M. 
E. B. Burrowes, Moreton 
House, near Buckingham) ; 
Mig (Helena Padgett, The 
Mount, Winchelsea, Rye, 
Sussex) ; V. &. (20 coupon sent); Symbolic (Henry 
Johnson, 96 London Road, Nottingham) ; Pudding 
Stone (Miss Walton, Briery Yards, Hawick, N.B.) ; 
Sunflower (G. Harding, The Birches, Wordsley, 
Stourbridge) ; Se/ (J. E. Wilson, 5 Selborne Ter- 
race, Bradford); Zhickthorn (Millicent Gurney, 
Thickthorn, Norwich) ; and White Wings (Henry 
Irving, Darwen, Lancs.). 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. D X.) ‘ BLADUD 
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“IN LEATHER LANE.” 
SKETCHED BY 
































“A BUSY DAY.” SECOND Prize (Comp. 
SKETCHED BY 
“HILDA ” 








B XIX.) 




















“ON THE SANDS.” HON. MENTION (COMP, B XIX,) 
SKETCHED BY 
“PENCIL” 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


“It is a curious thing that an 

Academy which has converted the sworn 

foes of Burlington House to be its de- 

fenders seems not to have pleased the general 
public overmuch,” said the Lay Figure. 

*“Yes; I notice that an ordinary visitor is as 
severe this year as the new critic has hitherto 
been,” replied the man with a clay pipe. ‘“Sar- 
gent’s portrait, Graham Robertson, Esq., he seems 
to find peculiarly irritating.” 

“It is odd how instinctively mediocrity recog- 
nises genius,” said the journalist. “If it does not 
bow down to it, it singles it out for coarse abuse.” 

‘We are too hard on the average visitor,” said 
the Lay Figure, “and forget that there are some 
achievements in the arts, addressed to experts 
only ; the uninformed may be told to admire, and 
ultimately think they really do; but in their heart 
they naturally love what they understand.” 

“That is why I doubt your theory of a severely 
classic style of house decoration returning,” said 
the journalist. ‘ It needs an eye for fine colour, a 
sympathetic appreciation of proportion, and the 
value of reticence, tobe satisfied with the least 
amount of ornament. Besides, if you banish all 
decoration, except that which is worthy to be called 
‘Art’ in the highest sense of the word, what be- 
comes of your designers ?” 

“Those who are genuine artists will find in 
panels and other orthodox features of the general 
scheme, quite ample spaces to fill. Only instead 
of planning mechanical ornament by the yard, they 
must prepare artistic embellishment by the inch,” 
said the Lay Figure. ‘A fine bas-relief, a beauti- 
fully designed frieze, with subtle and good propor- 
tions in the mouldings and so on, will give them 
plenty of opportunities.” 

“Tt will need very good furniture for such a 
style,” said the American. 

“That is it,” said the Lay Figure. ‘In such a 
style everything must be very good, as simple as 
you like, but well made and well designed ; then 
if extraneous ornament comes in, it must needs be 
really fine art of its class. In short, literature 
against journalism, art against mere pattern-making, 
will distinguish it.” 

“ Tt would throw a lot of people out of employ- 
ment,” said the man with a clay pipe; “but,” he 
added, “it may bring back pictures to their proper 
place, instead of degrading them to harmonise like 
bric-4-brac and upholstery. Meanwhile, I think 
that these French fellows may teach us a good 
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deal ; but do not let us make haste to say the only 
English style which we have evolved is to be 
banished for a pseudo-classic art, which may suit 
warmer climates and more refined taste, but is a 
little too stately for the domestic home-life of 
Englishmen.” 

“Perhaps too much discussion on Art is re- 
sponsible for the decay of humour,” said the Lay 
Figure. ‘ How few of the younger men show a 
trace of genuine caricature, or even of character, in 
their work. One sees fashionable groups by the 
dozen, excellently drawn, with more or less amusing 
jokes printed beneath ; but the fun of a Caldecott, 
limited as it was, or even the coarser horse-play of 
a Baxter, can hardly be paralleled to-day.” 

“It is technique that has done it,” said the 
journalist. “Your comic critic is thinking of 
Keene’s handling, or Forain’s line, and is too much 
occupied with expressing his knowledge. When 
he forgets this he can make you laugh, but his im- 
pulse appears to be to make you astounded at his 
superb mastery of his craft.” 

“Or more often,” said the man with a clay pipe, 
“at his painful efforts to be great, before he is even 
mildly comic. I agree with you that humour is 
the real antidote to the morbid, and the most true 
enemy to the ultra-pessimistic influence that has 
been taken so seriously lately.” 

“To be dull is more easy even than to be 
decent,” said the Lay Figure ; “and since a man 
reveals himself in his jokes, we all pretend not to see 
anything laughable in this pompous view of things. 
So our satire is often spiteful, sometimes obscene, 
but rarely provocative of a good laugh.” 

“You cannot become a Caran d’Ache, or a 
Frost, a Busch, or a Phil May, by study,” said the 
journalist ; “ you may be made soulful and symbo- 
lic, but the true comic artist is born, not made. 
Still, I think we are in danger of asking too much 
of one, and expect him to be not merely a mime, 
but a great master as well, which is absurd.” 

** Still, the game is lucrative and not dishonour- 
able,” said the Lay Figure. “If I were a head- 
master of an Art school, I would cultivate every 
trace of native humour in a pupil, for thereto tends 
fame and fortune.” 

“Vet at the New English,” said the man with a 
clay pipe, “they show much humour. Rothenstein 
and——” 

“‘Hush,” said the journalist, “don’t say so, or 
they would suppress it at once; it is the youngest 
who are serious now; only middle age dares to 
take things lightly.” 

THE Lay FicurE. 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS 


George Morland. By Ravpu 


F.R.S.E. 


in 1889; and Mr. Richardson, who 
has chosen this text to preface his very 
readable biography, is evidently of the 
same opinion. Granted that the anec- 
dotal history of a painter is permissible, 
and that an artist’s private life must be 
studied in conjunction with his work, 
the book is a most welcome one— 
indeed, an indispensable volume to 
painters and their patrons. For, even 
if you deny this naive admixture of 
morals and methods, the copious lists 
of the appendix would alone make it 
worth preserving. An abstract from 
the earlier ‘‘ Life” by George Waule, 
R.A., which Mr. Richardson heads 
“critical remarks,” is worth reading to 
show how far removed are the canons 
of the old and new criticism. Had 
Morland’s merits been confined to 
these, the ingenious Mr. Dawe points 
out with somewhat patronising approval, 
it is doubtful if the first sentence quoted 
in this brief notice had ever been pro- 
voked. Fortunately a fine Morland, 
such as Sir Charles Tennant’s Boys 
Robbing an Orchard, appeals directly 
to modern critics, even to those who 
have been educated by a Corot and a 
Whistler to see beauties in Nature that 
escaped Morland ; therefore it matters 
little that neither his past nor present 
biographers exhibit the great artist in 
his most worthy aspect—for his pic- 
tures do that. The get-up of the 
volume and its admirable illustrations 
deserve a special word of praise. 

The Harbours of England. By 
Joun Ruskin. With thirteen Illustra- 
tions by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
(London: George Allen.)—The pub- 


lisher is amply justified in offering to the public 
The previous edition, 


a new edition of this work. 


RICHARDSON, 
(Iondon: Eliot Stock.)—“In all the 


range of British Art there are few things better 
than a good Morland,” so Mr. W. E. Henley wrote J. 


THE EDITOR'S ROOM 





published in 1877, has been long out of print. 
The worn and retouched plates which accompanied 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. 
A XXVI.) “May” 
(PORTION OF DESIGN) 











By EpmMonp-LoulIs DE TAEYE, 
Castaigne.)—This work consists of short biogra- 


it have been, in the present edition, substituted by 
photogravures made from a selected set of early 
proofs The editor of this new edition, Mr. Thomas 
Wise, has added a preface in which some 


interesting particulars are given in re- 
lation to this little known work by Mr. 
Ruskin. 

John Miller Gray. Memoir and 
Remains. Two vols. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas.)—Possibly the hero of 
this memorial, which consists of short 
papers contributed by his friends, and 
reprints of some of his own papers and 
criticisms, was hardly familiar even by 
name to the general public. But the 
late Curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery was not without influ- 
ence in the more limited circle of those 
who are professionally interested in Art, 
and his personal charm of character, as 
these tributes prove, won him the 
friendship of Robert Browning, Walter 
Pater, Dr. John Brown, and many 
other men of the time. Even to those 
who had not the fortune to know Mr. 
Gray this book comes with a peculiar 
fascination of its own ; for the memories 
and appreciations contributed to it are 
clearly personal tributes gladly offered, 
entirely unlike formal eulogies of the - 
funeral oration type which remove the 
hero they celebrate from the imperfec- 
tions of humanity. It was a happy 
thought to erect a monument to an 
artist and book-lover, in two volumes 
of most perfect structure. In these 
days the record of a life devoted with 
single-heartedness to Art, is always a 
document of immense value, and when, 
as here, the student and patient searcher 
after truth is also a warm-hearted lov- 
able man, the influence of such a 
biography on younger readers especially 
should be of great value. 

Les Artistes Belges Contemporains. 
(Brussels: Alfred 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. A XXVI.) ** AARON ”’ 

phical and critical notices of living Belgian painters, 
and is being issued iu serial form. Each article 
is illustrated by phototypes of one or two of the 
artist’s principal works. It shows every promise of 
becoming when completed a valuable and hand- 
some book of reference. Each article is accom- 
panied by a list of the important paintings of the 
artist treated upon. 

Handbook to the Industrial Arts Collection. (Bir- 
mingham Museum and Art Gallery. 15.)—This 
excellent compilation is one more proof of the wise 
common sense, coupled with accurate technical 
knowledge, that distinguishes the direction of a 
most admirable institution. Mr, Whitworth Wallis 
has worked splendidly for his committee, in a 
hundred ways, has bought economically and with 
rare discrimination, and arrayed the objects in a way 
that leaves nothing to be desired. Yet of all his 
good deeds for art, none should bear more direct 
fruit than this handbook, which (ably seconded by 
Mr. A. B. Chamberlain) he has made a book of 
reference for at least fourteen distinct subjects. 
With seventy capital illustrations, historic notes, 
and prefatory essays to the various classes of 
applied art in the collection, it presents a visitor 
with a small but adequate encyclopzdia upon 
these matters for one shilling. Object lessons are 
most valuable of all teaching; but as speakers 
cannot always be on hand to explain the treasures 
of a collection to the visitors, it is thoroughly in 
keeping with its intention that a good guide should 
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be provided at a small cost, one that may be taken 
home for future reference and lead artisans to 
study old work intelligently. 





An article appeared in No. 14 of THE Stupi0 on 
the embossed leather-work of Mr. H. Jacobsen. 
This has attracted so much attention, and Mr. 
Jacobsen has had so many inquiries about the 
tools employed and method of working, that he 
has been induced to prepare and offer, at a reason- 
able price, a box containing a complete set of 
tools and book of instructions for the use of 
amateurs desirous of occupying themselves in this 
delightful Art-Craft. ‘The work is so eminently 
suitable for home occupation, being light, clean, 
and capable of many useful developments, that we 
anticipate it will ere long become a favourite one 
to the many who like to occupy their spare hours 
with artistic employment. There will shortly 
appear in THE Stup10 a practical article on this 
subject. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A CLOTH BINDING. 
(A XXVI.) 
The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. A XXVI.) ** ARTEFEX " 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. C XVIII.) 


Aaron (Howard Stringer, 1 Littleton Street West, 
Walsall). 

The SEconD PRIZE (Zwo and a half guineas) 
to Artefex (J. G. Hardy, 37 Danvers Street, Chel- 
sea, S.W.) 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aureolin (Wm. Rowe, 87 Bromfelde Road, Clap- 
ham, S.W.); Brice (Geo. Pretty, 36 Erskine Street, 
Leicester); Endeavour (F. W. Reckitt, Fairlights, 
Headstone Road, Harrow); Flux (J. C. Hall, 85 
Shields Road, Glasgow) ; /ris (R. A. Dawson, 142 
Main Street, Bingley, Yorks); Zofos (Alfred A. 
Carpenter, 61 Falkland Road, N.W.); Offand 
(E. L. Appleby, 19 Spurstowe Road, Hackney) ; 
Seda (Alfred de Sauty, 46 Broomhouse Road, Ful- 


ham, S.W.); Seventeen (Nellie Benson, College 
Hall, Byng Place, W.C.); Seventeenth (J. S. Syme, 
15 Muireston Crescent, Edinburgh); Zoftie Fay 


(G. H. Wood, 65 Worfield Street, Battersea, S.W.) ; 
William the First (W. J. Galloway, 56 Sandbrook 
Road, Stoke Newington, N.); and Yo/ande (G. R 
Quested, 11 Abbey Gardens, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.). 





‘* CHANCE " 





Prize Competitions 


A SERIES OF SIX MONOGRAMS 
IN BLACK AND WHITE, 
(B XX.) 

The illustrations of the prize 
designs and of those that have 
gained honourable mention in 
this competition, will appear 
in connection with a special 
article on the subject of 
Monograms in the next num- 
ber of THE Stupio. 

The First Prize (One 
guinea) is awarded to Sonom 
(H. E. H. Nelson, 85 New 
Cross Road, S.E.). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a 
guinea) to Téméraire (Frank 


Powell, 142 Lowden Road, 
Herne Hill, S.E.). 
Honourable mention _ is 

given to the following :— 


Ajax (E. E. Beazeley, 46 Wel- 
ford Road, Leicester); Ant- 
werp Blue (J. A. Ness, 37 
Derby Street, Sandyford, Glas- 
gow); 2.A.M7. (R. A. Mill, 30 
Richmond Street, Plymouth) ; 
Theogild (H. C. Graff, Pontac 
Villa, Westdown Road, Cat- 
ford, Kent); Yvrefot (A. T. 
Griffith, Bank View, Link 


Top, Malvern); and S. Cecilia (A. H. Verstage, 
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“SEDA" 


C XVIII.) 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP, D XI.) ** CAMERA’ 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. D XI.) ‘*‘NIMSHI SHYSTRIKE "’ 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP, D XI.) 


Park Villa, Meadrow, Godalming). Also to Dor 
(Mary Huntingford, Barnwell Rectory, Oundle) ; 
Endeavour (F. W. Reckitt, Fairlights, Headstone 
Road, Harrow) ; Haze/ Nut (Ada K. Hazell, Castle 
Street, Farnham, Surrey); /Vorma (Annie Bird, 
Moreton House, 25 Trafalgar Road, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham); Sir Visto (Florence Faux, 100 Stratford 
Road, Birmingham) ; Svake (A. Manock, 8 Ben- 
field Street, Heywood, near Manchester) ; Waverly 
(R. D. Strachan, care of Mrs. King, Manse Road, 
Corstorphine, near Edinburgh) ; and lVi//iam the 
First (William J. Galloway, 56 Sandbrook Road, 
Stoke Newington, N.). 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED HAND-SCREEN. 
(C XVIII.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to Chance 
(Michael J. Hall, 5 Nelson Square, Bradford). 

The SEconD Prize (Haifa guinea) to Dent de 
Lion (Lily Day, 6 Briggs Street, Norwich). 

Honourable mention is given to :—Avnanias 
Pipchin (Anna Harrison, The Square, Braintree, 
Essex) ; Boss (M. Fernie, 36 West Street, Scar- 
borough) ; and Seda (A. de Sauty, 46 Broomhouse 
Road, Fulham, S.W.) ; (he above are illustrated). 
We give the colourings of these. 
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“WOODLAND” 


Chance.—A conventional design in which the 
upper portion is worked in a medium grey, the 
sky and water in a deep blue of the same shade, 
the birds, flowers and heads and fins of fishes in 
Chinese red, with the outlines and water ripples in 
a dark grass-green and the foliage of the same 
shade, the reeds or grass of a yellowish brown 
worked on a grey ground the same as upper portion, 
and the whole finished with a gold border. 

Dent de Lion.—The leaves in this design are of 
a very pale yellow green shaded in varied brown, 
the opening flowers and floating seeds being white 
and the stems a light brown, the hood of the figure 
to be brown of the same shade as the lines in the 
garment, the body of the latter being buff with 
lighter brown shadings, the wings in white with two 
colourings to indicate feathers, the whole worked 
on a backing of French grey. 

Ananias Pipchin.—The colouring of this design 
is much varied by shading, the leaves in a shade 
of sap green with dark veins and the flowers of-a 
shaded blue green, the petals in yellow and the 
stems of same colour as the veining of leaves, 
worked on a ground of very pale blue. 

Boss.—The centre of this design to be worked 
in bright brown with black indicating lines, the 











feathers of wings in several shades of green with 
brown quills or stems, the flowers in white with 
light brown outer leaves, and the stems of a dark 
bluish grey. 

Lffort.—The groundwork of this design is of 
deep buff colour outlined in gold, the conventional 
leaves or flames being of pink with bright red 
shadings, and also outlined in gold. The bird with 
blue forehead and breast shaded to a rich brown, 
the beak in red, the wing feathers in first row of 
shaded blue, the second in pink with red tips, the 
third in yellow, lined and shaded with brown, and 
the outer rows of a graduating sage-green colour. 

Seda.—The stem and branches in two browns, 
the leaves in two shades of blue green, with veins 
of a darker shade worked on a background of a 
very weak sienna colour. 

Honourable mention is also given to :—LZcirtaed 
(B. P. Powell, Luctons, Buckhurst Hill, Essex) ; 
Flutterby (M. J. Hunt, “‘ Southwood,” Torquay) ; 
Fillapie (Miss E. Ducie, 1 Queensferry Gardens, 
Edinburgh) ; A/onkswood (E. Bemrose, Friargate, 
Derby); Mimosa (B. C. MacGibbon, 23 Lear- 
mouth Terrace, Edinburgh); Phade (Florence M. 
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Boyton, 2« Grove Road. Wanstead, N.E.); and 
Titbits (William T. Maycock, The Ferns, Station 
Road, Leyton, Essex). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 


STUDY OF AN ORCHARD IN FULL BLossom. 
(D XI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Camera (J. S. Reeve, 14 Load Street, Bewdley, 
Worcestershire). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Wood- 
land (N. D. F. Pearce, Crantchester, Cambridge). 

Honourable mention is given to:—B/ack Pear 
(Mrs. G. Hyde, Foregate Street, Worcester) ; and 
Nimshi Shystrike (Walter Rossiter, 5 Pulteney 
Street, Bath) ; (a// the above are illustrated). Also 
to Cerise (Emily Jeffrey, Lennoxlove, Haddington) ; 
Helvellyn (Nellie Cunninghame, Liberton House, 
Midlothian) ; Zeoned/ard (L. Stevenson, 3 Har- 
laxton Street, Nottingham); Pious (W. B. Addi- 
son, Westbourne, Tenterden, Kent); Southdown 
(Eleanor J. Shifner, Coombe, Lewes, Sussex) ; and 
Zenith (H. H. Power, 5 Carlton Place, Teign- 
mouth, S. Devon). 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


““HAVE you seen the reprint of the 
letters on the ‘ New’ criticism which ran 
through the Westminster Gazette, March 

1893?” said the journalist. 

“What, the paper that is green because it is 
never red?” said an up-to-date illustrator. ‘“ No. 
Do they talk of me in it ?” 

“You!” replied the journalist. ‘“ You weren’t 
born then ; you date from yesterday.” 

“That is unkind ; I would much rather date from 
to-morrow,” he replied. 

“To-morrow thou thyself may be with yesterday’s 
seven thousand years,” the Lay Figure quoted. 

“It was ZL’ Absinthe by Degas, so called because 
that wasn’t its name,” the journalist continued, 
‘which was the bone of contention then. You re- 
member The Philistine, D. S. M., and Harry——-” 

** Of course,” said the illustrator, ‘‘ I remember ; 
but fancy their booming Degas, when I had already 
published several things—you are all so frightfully 
retrospective.” 

“My dear young sir,” said the journalist 
solemnly, “I was at a dinner-party in the North, a 
few evenings ago; my host is a liberal buyer of 
modern pictures, and he and several of his guests 
had done this year’s Paris Salons, the R.A., the 
New, and the Grafton. I give you my word that 
not one had ever heard your name, or that of your 
esoteric organ.” 

“Poor fellows!” the illustrator said sweetly. 
“ Really there are distressing cases of middle-aged 
complacency still left in the provinces ; I thought 
they were confined to the London press. Of 
course you enlightened them ; it made you a suc- 
cess of course, and how pleased they must have 
been.” 

“They 
journalist. 

“Poor picture buyers—how stupid they are,” the 
illustrator said in a mournfully sympathetic way. 

“To explain away the audience you fail to 
attract may be good business policy,” said the 
journalist ; “ but is it not a pity when genius—as 
you own yours to be—is so rare, that you should 

‘lavish on a small party what was meant for man- 
kind?” 

“ Art is for artists,” said the illustrator, superbly 
calm ; “the public, especially buyers, should never 
be introduced to it.” 

‘*Who gave you the right to the title?” said the 
journalist savagely. “It has been fairly amusing from 
its sheer impudence, to see you sneering at all com- 


concealed it admirably,” said the 
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petent men ; but what an old age you are laying up 
for yourself—one cannot be ‘new’ always.” 

“The charm of youth is that it is always receiving 
new impressions,” the illustrator said, as he rolled 
himself a cigarette. “ That is why we keep ‘new.’” 

“New impressions,” said the journalist, “all 
the new impressions you receive, are proofs of your 
friends’ process-blocks. Why, you never discover a 
new man outside your own little set. All your 
masterpieces, old and new, would not fill the 
Dudley Gallery. Two old masters, and about six 
moderns, complete your Walhalla.” 

**T doubt the other five,” said the illustrator ; 
“but I think you are very dense all the same. Is 
not my work imitated from the East to the West ?” 

“ Like the last street song, the refrain is catching ; 
but for how long?” said the man with a ls» pipe. 
“Tt is not you we object to, but your follow 5.” 

“ Thanks,” said the illustrator, “ but ti ey are so 
far off—I never recognise them.” 

**T would rather see some of our buddin, «': ‘-s 
supporting a quiet but really valuable move. nt 
like the ‘Home Arts and Industries’ than de- 
molishing all past reputations in machine-made 
epigrams,” said the Lay Figure. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said the man with a clay 
pipe. “ Epigrams don’t kill. All the demolished 
ones are thriving, and quite unconscious that they 
have been obliterated. I agree with you that 
destructive criticism is too easy, and would rather 
see a young artist, interested in a class of carvers 
or metal-workers, or helping to train some skilled 
artisan, than engaged in vainly attempting to appre- 
ciate his own omniscience. But how can we help 
these Artful and Industrious people ? ” 

“‘T know it sounds quite useful and philan- 
thropic to propose that we should form classes, 
and instruct lads and girls in the various crafts,” 
said the Lay Figure. “To be of use in the world, 
seems the last reproach left to hurl at a man to- 
day ; but destructive criticism is so exhausting, we 
really ought to prepare fresh material for your 
ultra-superior critic to demolish—it is only kind.” 

“You are all growing dull,” said the illustrator ; 
“really as an artist I see no use for these applied 
arts.” 

“No,” said the Lay Figure ; “ one begins to think 
that an artist, like a gentleman, never calls him- 
self so; but those who like comely things and 
sympathetic surroundings, see much good in Phi- 
listia, with its technical classes and its philanthro- 
pic education, and wonder if Art, disgusted with 
her champions, may not have gone there awhile for 
a change.” THE Lay FIGurRE. 











THE EDITOR’S ROOM 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Die Wiedertaufer. By JoserH SarrLer. (Berlin: 
J. U. Stargardt. 20 marks.)—This folio volume 
with 30 pages of drawings in the manner of the 
old German woodcuts, by the artist of singular 
individuality whose work has already received 
somewhat detailed notice in THE StupI0, is de- 
voted to the history of the Anabaptists of Miinster. 
The lurid document of this most extraordinary 
religious movement has provided Herr Sattler with 
those grim horrors in which he revels. At least a 
dozen volumes are extant recording the doings 
of this sect, and the Rev. S. Baring-Gould has 
re-told the story in a most fascinating manner 
for English readers ; yet it may be doubted if one 
in a thousand are sufficiently familiar to identify 
John of Leyden, Bernhard Knipperdolling, and 
the rest of those actors in the tragedy Herr 
Sattler has depicted with curious force. It would 
not have been difficult, some few years ago, to 
have made a connoisseur believe that these draw- 
ings were veritable contemporary illustrations of 
the early sixteenth century, so marvellously has the 
artist imitated the technique of the period and 
imbued himself with its bloodthirsty spirit. He 
has shirked no single incident in the dread narra- 
tive which could be decently illustrated, and traces 
it from the first scenes to the last, when John of 
Leyden—the “ King of Zion”—is with his fellows 
at the stake. The last page shows the dead 
bodies strung up in iron cages at the Church of 
St. Lambert, a fit close to a barbarous career. The 
fanaticism, cruelty, and insane doings of this 
movement has left one of the blackest chapters 
in religious history. The theme of the volume 
must needs be re-read to understand the meaning, 
for there is no text beyond brief legends to the 
pictures. For a parallel series of drawings we 
should seek in vain; the book is unique, and we 
can only hope it may remain so. For the delight 
in dwelling upon genuine horrors is not more 
healthy than the creation of imaginary atrocities, 
and you close this astounding work with a devout 
wish that the undoubted genius of Herr Sattler 
may soon outgrow its morbidity, and turn to 
brighter subjects, where it may be exhibited in 
more healthy aspects, and display its singular 
power in pleasanter subjects. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
(A XXVIL) 


Many of the competitors appear to have mis- 
understood this competition and have sent in 
simply plans of gardens. The drawings as a whole 
are not equal to our expectations. 

The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
Walter Gandy, 34 Loughborough Road, S.W. 

The Seconp PRIZE (Zhree guineas) to Miss H. 
Marshall, 4 Victoria Terrace, Pennsylvania, Exeter. 

The TH1rD PRIzE (Zwo guineas) to John Daw- 
son, 47 St. George’s Plain, Norwich. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Chas. E. Fidler, Nattendon, near Newbury ; H. C. 
Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown Road, Catford, 
Kent ; and Isabel Whitgreave, Burton Manor, near 
Stafford. 


SKETCH IN BLACK AND WHITE oF A CHURCH. 
(B XXI1.) 

The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Quill (H. Fletcher, 7 Milner Street, Islington N.). 

The SEconD PRIzE (Hadf a guinea) to Clymping 
(L. J. Ginnett, 27 Wellington Road, Brighton). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Ahem (C. Pears, Market Place, Pontefract) ; Cart- 
mel (T. C. Galbraith, Brighouse, Yorks) ; Zg/ise 
(G. H. Peet, 16 Cotham Vale Road, Bristol) ; //ex 
(F. E. Tomlinson, 118 Victoria Street, $.W.) ; Pen 
(C. A. Solon, Stokeville, Stoke-on-Trent) ; Pigtai/ 
(Stanley N. Babb, 6 Montrose Terrace, Houndis- 
combe Road, Mutley, Plymouth); Saturn (O. 
Chambers, 172 Choumert Road, Peckham, S.E.) ; 
Toddy (QO. Myhill-Pittman, 49 Stanley Gardens, 
Hampstead) ; and Zay (D. Tennant, 61 Bolton 
Road, Ramsbottom). Zhe above are illustrated. 
Also to:—Ars Longa (D. P. Grubb, 5 Osborne 
Place, Dundee) ; 4. B. C. D. (Ada Pressler, xo 
address); Antoine (H. Sames, 13 Gordon Street, 
W.C.); B. F. (C. Stowell, Lower Loveday, Bir- 
mingham) ; Crusader (H. Norman, 49 Baker Street, 
Handsworth) ; Cock Rodin (Edith M. Davey, c/o 
A. G. Webster, London Road, Lincoln) ; Caséor 
(S. Poole, 46 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W.) ; 
Ethelnoth (H. C. Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown 
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Awards in “ The Studio” 


Road, Catford) ; Zudian Jnk (J. S. Alderson, 1 
Market Place, Rugby) ; Haze? ut (Ada K. Hazell, 
Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey); Jamaica (A. E. 
Hollinshead, 61 Hart’s Hill, Stoke-on-Trent) ; Josser 
(J. Littlejohns, York Cottage, Bideford, N. Devon) ; 
Lotus (R.A. Hill, 30 Richmond Street, Plymouth) ; 
La Plume (Florence Preston, 4 Castle Street, 
Farnham, Surrey) ; Zow/oups (Helen Stratton, 51 
Nevern Square, Earl’s Court, S.W.); J/axwel/ 
(Minnie A. Field, Penrhos, Chislehurst) : Viper 
(S. Beaumont, 3 Elm Terrace, Beverley Road, 
Hull); igtai? (Stanley N. Babb, 6 Montrose 
Terrace, Houndiscombe Road, Mutley, Ply- 
mouth); /hyliis (Gertrude Roots, St. Peter’s, 
Canterbury) ; Sty/us (G. W. Collins, 2 Bond Street, 
Holford Square, W.C.); Sketch (A. Maude, 2 
Kelso Road, Leeds) ; Sxodgrass (W. P. Starmer, 
12 Cedar Road, Norwich); Zoddy (O. Myhill- 
Pittman, 49 Stanley Gardens, Hampstead) ; Zramp 
(D. C. Kogey, 56 Brewer Street, Woolwich); Zyhe 
(L. E. Williams, Northcote Terrace, Bradford, 
Yorks); Zvees (B. Schwabe, Cambridge Road, 
Bowden, Cheshire); and Yardley Wood (R. J. 
Simpson, Kimberley, Blenheim Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham). 


DESIGN FOR A PAPER-KNIFE TO BE CARVED IN 
Woop. (C XIX.) 

We have received a great number of designs for 
this competition, the majority of which are of 
mediocre merit. We do not feel that a single 
one of these calls for any special word of com- 
mendation. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Tweedledum (A. L. MacGibbon, 


Prize Competitions 


Honourable mention is also given to:—Osser 
(xo coupon received) ; Papyrus (T. T. Gohn, Dither- 
ington, Shrewsbury); P%y//is (Gertrude Roots, 
St. Peter’s, Canterbury); od/ey (Arabella L. 
Rankin, Muthill, Perthshire, N.B.) ; Seguor (J. H. 
Rutherford, 7 Dalrymple Crescent, Edinburgh) ; 
Athena (T. Graham, 63 Comely Bank Avenue, 
Edinburgh); Arthur (M. J. Hunt, Southwood, 


Torquay); Barney (Mabel Chandler, Station 
House, Aldershot); Zombyx (C. A. Pooley, 
Northumberland Lodge, Cheltenham); 27#sto/ 
Board (¥. Perry, 37 Oxford Street, Walsall) ; 


Desa (A. de Sauty, 63 Ramsden Road, Balham) ; 
Gram (Minnie Whalley, c/o Mrs. Hay, Le Cédre 
i Cour, Lausanne, Suisse); Gi/deroy (R. Mac- 
Intosh, 45 Bainsford, Falkirk, N.B.) ; Haze/ (Annie 
Bird, Moreton House, 25 Trafalgar Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham); Holly (C. W. Crosby, 19 Gordon 
Square, W.C.); Hobgoblin (S. Babb, 6 Montrose 
Terrace, Houndiscombe Road, Mutley, Plymouth) ; 
Jamaica (A. E. Hollinshead, 61 Hartshell, Stoke- 
on-Trent) ; Zofws (R. A. Hill, 30 Richmond Street, 
Plymonth) ; Zeaf (Clara Hill, 14 Clarendon Square, 
Leamington) ; Magician (Eveline M. Woodcock, 
38 Croxted Road, W. Dulwich, S.E.) ; Sunshine 
(Minnie Wightman, 4 Loraine Row, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne); Scotland for Ever (Florence E. Forteath, 
Newton, Elgin, N.B.); Stichford (Agnes C. 
Martin, 45 South Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham); Scotia (John A. Myles, 28 Grieves Terrace, 
Lochie Road, Dundee); TZzweedledum (A. L. Mac- 
Gibbon, 23 Learmouth Terrace, Edinburgh); Zhe 
Beacon (J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith, Cumber- 
land); Wanderer (Mary R. Shelly, 8 Woodside 





23 Learmouth Terrace, Edin- oe 
burgh). 

The Seconp PrizzE (Half a 
guinea) to Hild (A. Benson, 15 
Lansdown Crescent, Bath). 

Honourable mention is given 
to :—Dunblane (W. Arnott, c/o 
Mrs. Burns, 14 Hillside Street, 
Edinburgh); /osser (J. Little- 
johns, York Cottage, Bideford, 
N. Devon) ; Zattice (Miss Cou- 
per, 49 Dresden Road, High- 
gate, N.); ay (May Dixon, 
Mulberry Green, Harlow, Es- 
sex) ; Seedy (R. A. Dawson, 142 
Main Street, Bingley, Yorks) ; 
and Viga (Hilda B. Sanders, 2 
Cathcart Road, S. Kensington). 
All the above are illustrated. 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XXI.) 


Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


o i A. G. C. (A. G. Cooke, 4: 

R& ' Clarence Road, Wood Green, 
N.); Bobs (Whitworth Wallis, 
Art Gallery, Birmingham) ; #7ro- 
mide (J. S. Alderson, 1 Market 
Place, Rugby); Buckell (B. H. 
Buckell, 4 North Pallant, Chi- 
chester) ; Cattle (W. B. Dart, 10 
Selbourn Place, Minehead) ; Caer 
Badon (W. Rossiter, 5 Pulteney 
Street, Bath) ; Dart (Constantia 
M. M. Dale, St. Mary’s, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset); Fagus 
(Rev. W. Beach Thomas, The 
Beaches, Wymaston); /idge/ 
(Irene Watts, Hanslope Park, 
Stoney Stratford); Gvendon (Miss 














ST. MICHAEL’S, ST. ALBANS HON. MENTION (COMP. B XXi,) “‘ TODDY"’ 


Plymouth) ; and Yrefot (A. im, 
T. Griffith, Bank View, y 
Link Top, Malvern). 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM Na- 

TURE. STUDY OF A 

Group OF CaTTLe. (D 

XII.) 

The First Prize (One 
guinea) is awarded to 
Renie (L. Beard, Clevedon, 
Somerset). 

The SECOND PrizE( Half 
a guinea) to Bolney (Miss 
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M. E. Burrowes, Moreton House, 
near Buckingham) ; ew/ett (R. A 
Chennell, 3 Church Street, Holy- 
well, Oxford) ; Jris (A. Hill, 28 
Gloucester Street, Queen Square, 
W.C.) ; Norfolk (Paul Chard, c/o 
W. Seymour, 19 Fitzroy Street, 
W.); Peachick (Rev. G. W. 

Peacocke, Carnmoney, Belfast) ; 

Perdix (L. Cafferata, Irnham 

House, The Park, Notting- 
ham) ; Zzeineham (Mrs. Hall, 71 
Sackville Road, West Brighton) ; 
and We Two (Miss F. E. Mus- 
grave, Hascombe, Godalming, 
Surrey). Altogether an excellent 
series of studies. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





ST. MARY-LE-STRAND: FIRST PRIZE (COMP. B XXI.) QUILL" HON. MENTION (COMP. B XXI.) “SATURN " 
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KIRK BRADDAN, ISLE OF MAN HON. MENTION HON. MENTION (COMP 
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EGG-BUCKLAND CHURCH, NEAR PLYMOUTH ST. MICHAEL 5, ST. ALBANS 
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STUDY OF CATTLE. 
BY “RENIE” 
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HE LAY FIGURE OUT OF 
TOWN. 


“Tr is nice to be out of town,” said 

the Lay Figure, as it reclined on the 

sward of a sheep-trimmed down and watched the 
moon rise over the quivering sea below. 

“There is so much raw material in the country,” 
the journalist replied, ‘‘so many unpainted pictures 
and unwritten poems, that it seems a waste of time 
to put down any on paper, as you cannot put all. 
It is always easier not to work in the country ; 
besides, the newspapers become so readable there.” 

“The local taste depresses me,” said the zesthetic 
critic ; “when I think of the town-made horrors 
within those houses that look so innocent in the 
town beneath us, I shiver. It is natural and 
sweet of their inmates to look on Leader as the 
final consummation of landscape, and to rank 
Landseer still as the master-painter of animals ; 
but when you find they have also the latest and 
worst ideas in wall-papers and decoration—even 
draped easels in their drawing-rooms and much- 
balustraded over-mantels—the mixture is most de- 
pressing. Has all our effort been in vain ?” 

“Don’t be in too great a hurry,” said the man 
with a clay pipe; “everything comes to him who 
waits, or else he forgets what he has been waiting 
for, which is the same thing. Even Paris, the 
accomplished, the facile, has not yet compassed the 
mystery of good patterns.” 

“True,” the Lay Figure broke in; “an apprecia- 
tion of good design is well-nigh as rare as the 
power to produce it. Yet, if savages and un- 
civilised people have it by instinct, it is true that 
half-educated folk are entirely destitute. Besides, 
when good taste has flirted with rococo and 1830, 
small wonder if the provinces are in doubt which 
party to follow.” 

“T am sick of your patterns,” said a painter ; 
“give me Nature. Why not depict things as they 
are, instead of distorting them to conventional 
shapes like nothing under heaven ?” 

“ You are not obeying Nature in your dress, your 
food, or your pipe,” said the man with a clay pipe. 
“No clothes, raw vegetables, and no tobacco 
would fail to satisfy you; why, then, raw Nature in 
decoration ?” 

“Nothing is more beautiful,” said the painter ; 
“look at that headland with its stunted trees 
against the sky; beat that, if you can, by a crafty 
artful pattern.” 

“That is nice of you to choose a silhouette as 
near our artificial convention as Nature ever gets,” 
XLIV 


The Lay Figure out of Town 





the Lay Figure remarked ; “ but would you imitate 
it in a carpet or wall-paper? Nature never repeats 
in exact facsimile, as woven or printed fabrics 
needs must. How would you like that headland 
occurring regularly for miles of coast, with every 
twig of its trees, every stone of its cliff, in precise 
repetition ?” 

“ True as far as it goes, but why disturb beautiful 
surfaces of colour by pattern at all,” the painter 
rejoined ; ‘they are much more beautiful plain.” 

“Nonsense,” said the Lay Figure ; “‘as well say 
plain white paper is more beautiful than the poem 
printed on it, or plain canvas than any picture.” 

‘People who cannot make good designs always 
say that patterns are too silly for any reasonable 
being to condescend to produce,” the esthetic 
critic added. 

‘Don’t squabble,” said the Lay Figure; “ there 
is room in the world for patterns and pictures. 
Nature never misses a chance of a pattern, 
although it is usually but a very free repeat ; but 
on many flowers and skins of animals, shells, 
and so on you find symmetry enough.” 

“The aim to-day seems to be to escape sym- 
metry,” said the man with a clay pipe; “we all 
are a bit askew. The amazing dexterity of an 
adjective is more enticing than a sober sentence 
of fact ; the erratic line no longer takes its place as 
a part of the design, but proclaims itself as its 
essence and lets all other details hang on to it.” 

“Ts not this return to town topics curiously 
out of place,” said the Lay Figure; “ why not 
discuss landscape ?” 

“Because it is as unappetising as to read a 
cookery-book,” said the «esthetic critic. “ Paint 
landscape, or look at it; but don’t prattle about 
it—it is tedious in dull words.” 

“Tt seems once again the mood of the hour to 
express ideas in contrary materials,” said the man 
with a clay pipe. “ Pictures are written in verse, 
poems recited in prose, anecdotes painted in water- 
colours, and deep symbolist philosophy expressed 
by patterns.” 

“ And why not ?” said the zesthetic critic; “when 
you tell a man an old truth in a new method, he 
accepts itas new. This is the basis of the new 
creed which is as 

“ Self-advertisement mostly,” said the journalist. 
“Our recent admiration of the affiche illustré is 
really a naive confession ; we are all posters to-day, 
and some as badly suited to their purpose as if 
designed by a genius. If you must advertise, let 
it be boldly ; modesty is out of place ina placard.” 

THE Lay Ficure, 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer's Drawing- 
jook. By THomMas SHERATON. Revised and Pre- 
pared for Press by J. Munro Bett. (London: 
Gibbings & Company, Limited, Bury Street:)— 
It is not so many years since English “artists” 
deemed the study of such a commonplace subject 
as style in furniture as beneath their notice ; 
but fortunately we have changed all that, and it 
is not now necessary to insist upon the import- 
ance, to all who follow the arts, of a knowledge 
of the past history of our household gods. One 
great obstacle, however, to the cultivation of 
the study has been the extreme difficulty of ac- 
quiring copies of the books published by the great 
masters of our national cabinet work, for the 
book works of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and 
Sheraton have become so rare as to be almost 
unobtainable at any price. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we observe the publication, in a 
form which leaves nothing to be desired, of the 
masterpiece of Thomas Sheraton, one of our 
greatest eighteenth-century cabinet-makers. The 
fact that we are now in a position in which we 
need not fear comparison between the furnishing 
of our homes and that of other nations, is largely 
due to the influence of the old craftsman whose 
work is under review, and our indebtedness to 
him should be fully recognised. In the hands of 
Chippendale—whose name has been, and is, em- 
ployed to cover a multitude of sins—our furniture 
became diseased with the virus of the French 
rococo to such an extent that it has never fully 
recovered therefrom even to this day ; but Sheraton 
did much to counteract the ill-effects of that 
disastrous influence, and his name should be 
cherished by all who appreciate beauty in the 
home. Nowhere do we find him seriously violat- 
ing constructive principles for the sake of effect, 
for his skill in designing new forms was always 
guided by an intimate knowledge, not only of the 
conditions imposed by the nature of the materials 
in which his ideas were to take practical shape, 
but by a thorough acquaintance with the cardinal 
principles of design enunciated in the styles of 
antiquity; and as an example of thoroughness 
his devotion to his craft is a lesson which may 


well be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested by one and all who would make their mark 
in any branch of art. Sheraton was, of course, to a 
very great extent, inspired in the origination of his 
creations by the charming works executed for the 
Court of Louis XVI., which were largely directed 
by the rare taste of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, 
and his productions are throughout characterised 
by a refinement and grace which will entitle them 
to favour so long as a love of beauty exists. The 
true merit of his work has striking proof in the 
fact that every day his designs are being produced 
by our best furnishers for their showrooms, as 
original pieces have been so eagerly snapped up 
by connoisseurs that it is most difficult to obtain 
them. Messrs. Gibbings & Co., Ltd. 18 Bury 
Street, are the publishers of the book referred to, 
and they are to be congratulated on the manner in 
which they have accomplished their task. The 
old character of the original letterpress has been 
adhered to, and the plates have been reproduced 
by a photographic process with as perfect a 
result as possible, so that the work is in every 
way of as great practical value as the original from 
which it is reproduced. 

Stencils of Old Japan. From originals in the 
Collection of Ernest Hart, D.C.L. (London: J. 
S. Virtue & Co., Ltd.)—A work which professes 
to contain a selection of designs from “an old and 
valuable collection,” and is “strictly limited” to 
an edition of 300 copies, and is, moreover, pub- 
lished at the respectable price of one guinea, 
ought to contain matter of unusual interest and 
artistic value. To say that we are disappointed 
with this book insufficiently expresses our opinion. 
It is the very worst collection of Japanese stencilled 
patterns we have ever seen. ‘The subject is such a 
vast one, there being literally tens of thousands of 
such designs readily available, and Mr. Hart is so 
well known as a keen admirer and enthusiastic 
collector of Japanese art objects, that we might 
reasonably have expected from him a work of 
surpassing interest. But the production before us 
bears no comparison with the delightful book on 
the same subject, issued some time ago from the 
Leadenhall Press, under the guidance of Mr. A. 
W. Tuer, which is a work well worthy of a place 
in every art library. 
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“SIR GAWAYNE" 


FIRST PRIZE (COMP. A XXVIIL) 


Hints on Drawing for Process Reproduction. By 
C. J. Vine. (London: Lechertier, Barbe & Co, 
1s.)—The author of this little work contributed 
some excellent papers on the subject to early 
numbers of THe Stupio. Here he traverses the 
old familiar ground, and explains his subject in a 
way that proves his knowledge ; but unluckily he 
has not quite achieved the art of lucid expression 
and direct statement, so that at times it needs one 
who is already well-informed to be quite sure of 
his meaning. Again, although it is good that the 
teacher should illustrate his discourse by examples, 
such illustrations are more convincing if made by 
other hands, and not prepared directly for the 
purpose of pointing the moral. Despite Mr. Vine’s 
statement (p.22), one must contradict him. Chinese 
white is not safe to use for the high lights of a 
wash drawing; every good photo-engraver agrees 
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that the pigment is apt to become grey in repro- 
duction ; there are special whites prepared for the 
purpose which have not this defect. All the same, 
it is a little book well worth its cost, and far more 
valuable than several much more costly volumes 
issued lately. 

Walks in London, By J. C. Hare. Two 
volumes. Sixth Edition (revised). (London: George 
Allen.)—This popular guide to our great Metro- 
polis is one which all lovers of London should 
possess. It may be read through from end to end 
as a novel, and is not the less valuable as a book 
of reference. Its illustrations are judiciously 
selected, excellently rendered, and without pre- 
tension. 





SECOND PRIZE (COMP. A XXVIII.) ** AUREA"™ 


ray 





HON, MENTION (COMP. A XXVIIL.) ** CHOPIN "’ 


WARDS IN “ THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A GOLD BROOCH IN 
RepoussE WorK. 
(A XXVIII.) 
We do not think our competitors have fully 
realised the great possibilities of artistic design 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 








Sis 









HON. MENTION (COMP, A XXVIII.) ‘““May"’ 


offered by this competition. We had hoped to 
see a distinctly modern element introduced. Some 
of the competitors have forwarded designs more 
adapted to filigree than to repoussé work. 

The First PRIzE (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Sir Gawayne (H. C. Graff, Pontac Villa, West- 
down Road, Catford, S.E.). 

The SeconD PRIZE (One guinea and a half) to 
Aurea (J. G. Hardy, 37 Danvers Street, Chelsea, 
S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Boss (M. Fernie, 36 West Street, Scarborough) ; 
Chopin (Arthur Burnard, 46 Oak Village, N.W.) ; 
Lily (Miss E. V. Tyler, 3 Montpelier Terrace, 








HON. MENTION (COMP, A XXVIII.) ** Boss " 


Weston-super-Mare); Ziéra (C. W. Crosby, 19 
Gordon Square, W.C.); AZay (May Dixon, Mul- 
berry Green, Harlow, Essex) ; Wikko (R. Schwabe, 
Cambridge Road, Bowden, Cheshire); U/ula 
(Bessie Ridpath, Ravenhead, Beckenham, Kent) ; 
and IV. Y. V. R. S. (J. B. Jackson, 13 Kersley 
Street, Battersea Park, S.W.). 
DESIGN IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
Supject: “ AUTUMN.” 
(B XXIL.) 

The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 

Wolf (Helen Stratton, 51 Nevern Square, S.W.). 





HON. MENTION (COMP, A XXVIII ) “LIBRA” 


The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Dane 
(Evelyn Holden, Kingswood, Hockley Heath, 
Birmingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Arté (A. Marshall-Barrett, 28 Dalmeny Road, 
Tufnell Park, N.); 7ég (F. E. Grone, Wellesley 
Road, Colchesler) ; Sfes (Zillah Taylor, Clarendon 
House, Nottingham); Zramp (D. C. Veazey, 56 
Brewer Street, Woolwich); and Zoddy (O. M. 
Pittman, 49 Stanley Gardens, Hampstead); ¢he 
above are illustrated. Also to:—Boss (M. Fernie, 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


36 West Street, Scarborough); Danjero (W. O. 
Nieuwenkamp, Parklaan 73, Haarlem, Holland) ; 
Ego (E. G. Ord, 26 Ridley Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne); /ra Diavola (Thos. Brydone, 21 Rossie 
Place, Norton Park, Edinburgh); Gee (G. A. 
Williams, 2 Hardman Street, Liverpool) ; Mosgutto 
Frank Powell, 142 Lowden Road, Herne Hill, 
S.E.); Maggie Tulliver (Georgina M. Jebb, Fairy- 
field, Great Barr, Birmingham) ; Orient (Catherine 
Mann, 8 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood) ; and 
Swain (S. B. Wainwright, 147 Hall Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham). 


DESIGN FOR A WooD PANEL. 
(C XX.) 

The majority of the de- 
signs for panels, which in- 
clude many that are excellent 
as drawings, fail in artistic 
merit by reason of their 
being mere reproductions, 
with slight adaptations, from 
Elizabethan and Renaissance 
panels, while many are much 
too fine in detail to allow 
of their being satisfactorily 
worked out upon wood. 

The Firsr PrizE (One 
guinea) is awarded to Key- 
rogne (Miss A. Griffin, 15 
Milton Chambers, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, S.W.). 

The SEconD PrizE (Half 
a guinea) to Lotho (L. Cathe- 
rine Thorburn, 13 The Lawn, 
Balham, S.W.). 

Honourable 
given to the following :— 
Aqua (Mabel Syrett, 113 
Ashley Gardens, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.); Armoire (A. C. 
Powell, Townfield, Dorking) ; 
Boliver (Annie Bird, More- 
ton House, 25 ‘Trafalgar 
Road, Moseley, Birming- 
ham); Beatrix (Constance 
M. Christie, The Laurels, 
Old Colwyn, N. Wales) ; 
Boss (M. Fernie, 36 West 
Street, Scarborough); az 
(E. W. Spawton, North Cave, 
E. Yorkshire); %. (H. D. 
Gray, 18 Cavendish Terrace, 
Halifax); Chomin (Jessie 


mention is 


HON. MENTION (COMP. 


Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield) ; 
Cornflower (Florence M. Jewsbury, xo address) ; 
Elementary (Mary B. Canning, Provincial Bank 
House, Coleraine, Ireland) ; Endeavour (Mary W. 
Latchmore, 4 Ashwood Terrace, Headingly Hill, 
Leeds) ; Fa/con (Helen Faulkner, 26 Beaufort Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham) ; Greens/eeves (Mrs. F. L. 
Teed, The Ferns,Grove Park, Denmark Hill, S.E.); 
Intéresse (W. J. Galloway, 56 Sandbrook Road, 
Stoke Newington, N.); AZw (A. H. Moore, 25 
Avenue Villas, Cricklewood, N.W.); Zz// (Lillie 
G. M. Slater, Laurel Bank, Malton, Yorks) ; 
Morgray (Miss Couper, 49 Dresden Road, High- 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. C XxX.) 


gate, N.); Nutcrackers (Eveline M. Woodcock, 
38 Croxted Road, W. Dulwich, S.E.) ; ot (Frank 
Knott, 93 Northgate Street, Stockport); Quiz 
(Muriel B. Elwes, 2 Upper Woburn Place, Russell 
Square, W.C.); Reedwarbler (Edith Bateson, Bash- 
ley, near Lymington); Sandpiper (D. Beveridge, c/o 
A. Borthwick, Hillfoot, Crossford, Dumfermline, 
N.B.); Zaraxacum (Gertrude M. Siddall, Eaton 
Road, Chester) ; and Vga (Bliss Sanders, 2 Cath- 
cart Road, S. Kensington). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
A LanpscaPE Stupy. (D XIII.) 

We have been particularly impressed by the 
very fine series of photographs received in connec- 
tion with this competition, and regret that lack of 
space prevents us reproducing a larger number of 
them. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Phile (P. T. Deakin, 96 Smallbrook Street, Bir- 
mingham). 

The SEcoND PRIZE (Half a guinea) to Pomona 
(J. Carpenter, Hill Street, Clapton, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Adel (T. A. Hirst, Adel Towers, near Leeds) ; 
Allandale (M. WW. Thompstone, Brooklands, Man- 
chester) ; Adfred (A. G. Cooke, 286 Old Street, 
E.C.); Ashbridge (T. A. Wright, 43 Banstead 
Terrace, Roundhay Road, Leeds); Avaurus (W. 
W. Smith, Wych Elm, 11 Church Road, Willes- 














“AQUA” 


den, N.W.) ; Arto (H. G. Sears, 36 Newton Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham) ; A7//y (Miss L. Clayton, 
Governor’s House, H.M. Prison, Lewes); /ruz 
(G. N. Futcher, 32 East Street, Chichester) ; Badon 
(W. Rossiter, 5 Pulteney Street, Bath); Awd/les 
(J. S. Reeve, 14 Load Street, Bewdley, Worcester- 
shire) ; Dark Slide (Florence Harrison, 76 High 
Street, Lincoln); Zag/e (A. G. Cooke, 286 Old 
Street, E.C.); Zve (G. R. Miles, 310 Romford 
Road, Forest Gate, E.) ; Evening Calm (L. Selbu, 
8 Minford Gardens, W.) ; “vena (Mabel Ticehurst, 
Winstowe, St. Leonards-on-Sea) ; Go/dri// (W. S. 
Corder, 4 Rosella Place, North Shields) ; Mandarin 
(J. C. Warburg, Hotel Jungfraublick, Interlaken) ; 
Manxman (H. Handley, 146 Breck Road, Everton, 
Liverpool) ; M/o/e (S. H. Barton, 150 Evering Road, 
N.); Minto Hill (no coupon); Nandana (J. C. Smith, 
Nandana, Penrith); Optimus (W. B. Dart, Mine- 
head, Somerset) ; Pax (I. Watts, Hanslope Park, 
Stoney Stratford) ; Southdown (Eleanor J. Shiftner, 
Coombe, Lewes) ; Sarnia (H. Handley, 146 Breck 
Road, Everton, Liverpool) ; Swn/ight (W. North- 
wood, Wordsley, Stourbridge) ; S#. ves (C. Davis, 
St. Ives, Bushey Grove Road, Watford); Z% 
Heathen Chinee (A. E. Lilley, 39 St. James’s Street, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham); 7Z%ickthorn (Millicent 
Gurney, Thickthorn, Norwich); Z7i//y (L. Beard, 
F.R.P.S., Clevedon, Somerset) ; Zzveed (Miss Curle, 
Priorwood, Melrose, N.B.); and Wood/and (D. F. 
Pearce, Cedar House, Grantchester, Cambridge). 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D XIII.) “ PHILE " 

















HON. MENTION (COMP, D XIII.) ** BROMIDE ”’ 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


Tue Lay Figure, who had been 
gazing out of window for some time at 
a man with a camera, suddenly said, 
“Ts that your rival or your future conqueror ? ” 

“I do not fear the photographer,” said the man 
with a clay pipe, “ not even the more modern type 
who arrogates to himself the title of artist. He 
is often an artist within certain limits, and his share 
in the education of the people is far greater than 
you fellows give him credit for.” 

‘Considering he is crowding us out of nearly 
all the magazines,” said ‘an illustrator, “I don’t 
think we feel disposed to call him an artist as 
well as a successful enemy.” 

“Nonsense,” said the man with a clay pipe; 
“sheer nonsense! The railways have not destroyed 
the breed of horses—the photographer has not 
banished even the common or garden portrait- 
painter, much less the purely creative artist. 
Don’t you see that all that tends to raise the taste 
of the public makes for art ?” 

“Yes, that is very well,” said the illustrator ; 
‘and so you find posed models in costume, 
figuring as full-pages in the weekly papers.” 

“Instead of the foreign cliché of a few years 
ago,” said the man with a clay pipe. “Is it folly 
to prefer good Nature to debased art ?” 

“Look what it has done for topographical 
pictures,” said the Lay Figure ; “for portraits of 
ephemeral celebrities, for records of sport, and for 
‘event work’ generally. Just turn up a file of 
the old illustrated papers, and study the average 
horrors of their padding.” 

“ That is so, no doubt,” said the man with a clay 
pipe. “I am as jealous of the true artist as you 
could be. Whether he be poet, composer, painter 
or illustrator, he is of the world’s aristocracy ; and 
no matter how democratic ideas prevail, that 
must always be recognised. But I see no reason to 
champion the mere artisan in rhyme, melody or 
pictures. He may bea worthy person, whose wages 
help to keep the State going; but I do not see 
why he is to be called an artist and protected 
by sumptuary laws against the wielder of the 
camera, who is certainly as much an artist as the 
merely uninspired rhymer or painter.” 

“ That is quibbling,” said the illustrator. ‘ The 
draughtsman selects and interprets ; the camera is 
a mere machine to record facts.” 

*T don’t own even that; but who selects the 
facts to record?” said the man with a clay pipe. 
“Selection is not in itself art. I grant you that per- 
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fect selection is the highest achievement of art; but 
I prefer the selection of a perfect subject by the 
photographer, to the ill-selected bundle of worth- 
less facts of the journeyman illustrator.” 

“You hold a brief for the camera, evidently,” 
said the illustrator; ‘and yet you, of us all, can 
easiest dispense with its assistance. It is just one 
of your subtle absurdities you call paradoxes.” 

“T don’t dispense with him,” said the man with 
a clay pipe. “I do not take prints and trace 
the outlines, nor do I copy them in paint; but the 
truths they show me, mixed as they are with im- 
perfect renderings of things seen, are profoundly 
interesting. The camera records with the keen 
observation of a trained eye, even if it has not 
the power to pick and choose like the same eye 
directed by a fine sense of appreciation.” 

“And yet you say photographs always distort 
facts,” said the illustrator. 

‘I might have said so,” the man with the clay 
pipe replied, ‘‘ but heaven forgive me, if I betrayed 
my opinion of the average painter’s fidelity to 
Nature. The point is this—the photograph speaks 
to the people. It is the common language of all 
nations ; and its lessons have already shattered 
many a foolish convention of the past.” 

‘And yet you admire Mr. Whistler’s work, or 
say you do,” said the illustrator; “ you profess to 
adore Velasquez and Titian, to delight in Diirer 
and Rembrandt. What would all these men have 
said to the photograph?” 

‘In haste, something uncomplimentary perhaps, 
but at leisure much what I do,” he replied. 

** But what is its value?” said the illustrator. 

‘Tn teaching people to believe that natural com- 
positions are no less beautiful than artificial arrange- 
ments, in showing the irresistible truth of certain 
organic facts, in accustoming the eye to proportion, 
which, if not ideally correct, are vastly more so 
than those the inept draughtsman is able to por- 
tray, and in preserving mementos of fleeting effect 
—of movement, of light, and of passing pheno- 
mena, that would otherwise escape record.” The 
man with a clay pipe stopped a minute, and 
added: ‘ When the photograph is true it is a most 
helpful ally to art, even when it fails it is no 
traitor; and despite the commercial aspect of the 
case, that which kills off the incompetent and the 
charlatan is no enemy. It may be hard for the 
individual ; but if a man be not strong enough to 
withstand the opposition of the camera, let him 
drop his pencil or his palette and couch beneath 
the dusky tripod, using his wits as well as he may, 


as a vassal.” THe Lay FIGURE. 

















